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Alice; or^ The Mysteries. 

The typical intenlions are with admirable art kept so far 
subordinate to the stoiy, that we always feel oiuraelTes in the 
company of living agents ; and it is only when oar interest 
in the events of the tale and the destinies of its leading 
characters is fully sadsQed, that we pause to look back at the 



'^-yfr^^ secret philosophy that pervades the narrative, and become 
"^.v>i./>v] sensible of the wisdom we have acquired in thJe pleaaive we 
have received* 



The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

Is, Railway Library, Large Editiorif cloth gilt, 2«. Od, 

The loveliest and most fancifol of this varied catalogue of 
fictions. It gathers together, as into a garland of flowers, the 
associations, the history, the legends, the romance of the 
Rhine. Nothing like it, for the comprehension of the 
poetical aspects of places hallowed by tradition, exists in oar 
language ; and its originality is so toned down into familiar 
sweetness, that it is scarcely detected till we search for some 
work with which to compare it, and— find none. 

Last of the Barons. 

2«. Railway Library. Large Edition, cloth g(U, 68. 

The chief attraction of the book is in the briUiaot gallery 
of contemporary portraits — Edward IV. ; Henry VI. ; the 
gnrnd, affectionate, wayward, fiery King Maker ; the accom- 
plished, able, inconstant Hastings ; the portentous youth of 
Richard of Gloucester, learned and witty, daunUesa and 
aspiring. 
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CHAPTER! 

I AM an old man, and old more from infirmities than years. ^ Sickness 
and time, however, though they have robbed me of many blessings^ have 
left my memorv fresh and green, as in the days of my childhoocL To 
this I am indebted for almost the only amusement that remains to me. 
I sit and rominate upon the days that are gone, and although these 
recollections are often fraught with agonising sorrow, I dwell upon 
them with a degree of tenacity, which shows how indelibly their me- 
mory is engraven on my heart. 

To forget or t9 remember, at pleasure, is equallv beyond the powey 
of man. Sometimes I wish I could forget;— pernaps it is better as 
it is. 

" Let fate do her worst, there are moments of joy, 
Briglit dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
Wiiich come in the night time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 

" Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 
Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled; 
You may break — you may ruin the vase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it siii].** 

It is one of the melancholy pleasures of declining life, to recollect 
every circumstance concerning departed friends, whose beloved forms 
we can no longer see. In these serious moments of reflection, how 
relieving is the thought— what cordial balm to the heart, to know that 
the separation is only temporary— not eternal— that there is a time to 
come of reunion with those, with whom our happiest days on earth 
were spent. Wlien the short dream of life is over — ^when the dismal 
phantoms shaU vanish at the brightness of the everlasting day. 

"Then shall no fate again divide the souls, 
Which nature thou didst for each other form.^ 

My solitary hours have lately been enlivened by the occasional society 
of a kind fnend, who passes every unemployed evening with me. To 
him, with all the garrulity of old a^e, I have unburthened my mind, by 
relating many a story of Dy-»one days; and so interested has he been, 
in the narration of some of tnem, that he has persuaded me to allow 
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him to transcribe my words. Thence is the origin of the present tale, 
which, from his importunity, I have been tempted to bring from the 
depths of an old man's memory. * 

i am by profession a clergyman; but a morbid feeling of the neces- 
sity of locomotion, preventea mv ever becoming a steady performer of 
mv clerical duties. Iwandere-i far and near; and France, and the 
other European countries, I was *or ever visiting. 

However^ it did happen that, for a few brief years, I was stationary : 
—perhaps I might have continued so for the rest of my* life, but cur- 
cumstances proved adverse to this event. I had accepted a curacy in 
a peaceful happy spot, and soon became so fond of it, and of the inha- 
bitants of the locale, iha,t I could have ended my days amongst them ; 
but my rector dying— after some of the happiest years I ever spent — 
I was obliged to give up the curacy, ana again resumed my life of 

ft was during the period to which I have just alluded, that I became 
acquainted with the loved being who is to be the heroine of mv tale. . 

My parsonage was situated almost within the walls of tiie park 
belongmg to the Marauds of Belmont. It was a sweet picturesque 
little spot, possessing all the advantages which stately woods and mag- 
nificent scenery afford. 

My memory dwells for ever on that beauteous home, which, for a 
brief space, I could call my own. My garden in all the luxuriance of 
.summer charms 1—Methinks I can even smell the perfume of my 
.favourite flowers, when in the eariy morning I sallied forth to greet my 
treasures. Oh ! memory — ^memory ! how itlingers over every cherished 
spot and nook of this, to me, almost a paradise ! During the course of 
my wandering life, these were my only days of tranquil happiness : — 
they were as fleeting as they were sweet. 

The marquis and nis children were excellent people, and the young 
and rising family were ever to me objects of interest and. admiration. 
The village of Fairboume was a pattern of neatness and comfort. The 
inhabitants^ for the most part, an industrious and artless race, and 
most solicitous did I feel, both for their spiritual and temporal 
welfare. 

There was one little white cotta^e^ standing rather apart from the 
rest of the houses, and surrounded by a small garden, which had been 
for some time unoccupied. One morning, however, on my walking 
through the village, 1 perceived an imusual degree of Dustle within its 
hitherto untenanted walls. The windows were all open, and the noise 
of scrubbing-brushes was heard in every direction. I was still standing 
with a degree of inquisitive speculation, intending to make seme in- 
quiries upon the subject, when a cart drove up, laden with fumituire 
belonging to the new tenant. 

I had been away for a fortnight, therefore had heard none of the 
village gossip; sol stepped into the shop, par excellence, in order to 
gain every information concerning my new parishioner. I was tcid 
9iat the expected inhabitant of the wlute cottage was the widow of an 
officer, left with one little girl, and that her name was Elton 

''She seems bat in poor pught^ sir/' Baid the^nnser, ''lor I heu 
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; thai lier linsttlnd was killed in battle, and has left her with no other 

provision but her pension ; however, she has the cottage for next to 

nothing, and as this is a cheap place for living, perhaps she may be 

I able to get on. The cottage is certainly a poor abode, if she has seen 

I better days." 

. I returned home this day full of the white cottage and the widow 

J?" lady, conjuring un all sorts of romantic visions with regard to her and 

I her situation. She arrived in the course of the week, and I, in due 

• time, paid her my pastoral visit, but as usual was disappointed. 

I Mrs. Elton was a common-place sort of woman, about thirty-five 

years old, full of cares and perjjlexities, which rendered her cross and 
ndgetty, and evidentlv possessing very little self-possession or arrange- 
I ment. Her cottage, however, was already j)nt into decent order. 

^ On my complimenting her upon the activity she displayed, in so soon 

F'ving a home appearance to her new abode, she replied : — " Oh, sir ! 
have had ndthing to do with it. I have neither the spirits nor the 
strength to exert myself. 1 can do little else than sit ana cry over my 

j misfortunes ; it has all been done by Rosalie and her nurse." 

j ^ Then it was Rosalie that I was anxious to see ; but on my reqnest- 

j ing to be introduced to the young lady, her mother tol'd me that most 

probably she was not fit to be seen, and that I must excuse her appear- 
ing that day, for though she was a good girl, she was seldom a very 

I tidy one, and now that she had so much to do, she was not present- 

[ Me. 

" In her poor father's life-time," Mrs. Elton continued, "some pains 
were taken with hex education; and when we were abroad, she had the 
benefit of masters ; but now, I suppose, she must give up everything, 
and just turn into a mere household drudge. 1 am sure," she added, 
whimpering, " I can do nothing for her." 

The younff lady's scruples were not as great as those of her mamma, 
for scarcely nad she thus spoken when the door opened, and in she 
walked. 

I must allow that she was not strictly neat m her appearance : her 
clothes were soiled, and she was evidently heated by household exer- 
tions—but there was something in the countenance of the little girl, 
as she stopped shorty confused and blushinff, at the door— confounded 
by the unexpected sight of a stranger, ana by her mother's reprehen- 
sive looks, which went directly to my heart. Not that beauty was her 

I recommendation, for at this time Rosalie had very little. 

J She was a short girl of ten years old, with a remarkably sallow com- 

plexion; however, the vivid blush with which she greeted me, bright- 

I ened her skin, ana showed to the greatest advantage a pair of— cer- 

tainly— the most magnificent eyes I had ever beheld. In a moment 
afterwards, the blush had faded, and the complexion resumed its swarthy 
ness ; — without its assistance, the eyes lost all their splendour. 

Mrs. Elton rebuked the little £rl for her abrupt entrance^ and 
ordered her to leave the room. She would have obeyed immediately 
had not I taken hold of one of her— I must allow — dtrfp small hands, 
and drawn her towards me. This simple action was the foundation of 
pur further Mendship. Rosalie seemed gratified, for she tamed her 

b3 
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large eyes upon me with a look of affection, which I remember at this 
moment, and leant caressingly against me whilst I spoke to her. 

We -very soon became acqnamted, and 1 went home, filled with a 
degree of interest for mv newly-acqnired young friend, which I felt 
would be both strong and lasting. 

The next morning, as I was walking through the village, my thoughts 
reverted to my little acquaintance, and I sallied towards the garden- 
gate, merely to look over it, in the hope of gaining a sight of her black 
eyes. 

I saw her at a short distance, up to her ears in soil and dirt, busHv 
digging a flower-bed; but my steps were riveted to the spot on which 
I stoott, and my surprised senses Bstened to a stram of melody— as un- 
expected as it was beautiful 

Notwithstanding her laborious occupation, Eosalie was singing an 
Italian air from one of Bossini's operas, and so splendid was the voice, 
and so extraordinary the execution, that I, who from my lon|? resi- 
dence in Italy— the land of sons^— am a passionate lover oi music, was 
enchanted beyond the power ofdescription. 

I listened until she suddenly broke off the strain in the midst of a 
beautiful cadence ; her attention was attracted by the sight of a large 
worm which she had disturbed during her labours^and whose progress 
she was now watching with infantine delight. What a contrast be- 
tween her child-like actions, and the extraordinary science her voice 
exhibited ! I opened the gate, and walked towards her. She was de- 
lighted to see me, and unrestrained by the presence of her mother, 
cEattered on with childish freedom. 

I soon discovered all her wants and wishes. She was very fond of 
flowers, but her present garden was quite uncultivated. I found that 
two or three days' labour would set it all to rights, and promised to 
send a man to perform the task — and plants and seeds. 

Bx)salie's face beamed with deKght at the anticipation of her ex- 
pected treasures. 

" Thank you— thank you a thousand times, dear good sir," she ex- 
claimed, in an ecstacy of joy and gratitude. 

"But I expect to be repaid, Kosalie," I said. Her countenance 
fell. 

" What have I to give ? Not one flower— nothing in the world." 

** Yes, you have ; you must sins to me just such another song as I 
heard you so sweetly warbling whilst I stood at the gate." 

" Oh ! if that is all," she exclaimed, joyfully, " I will repay you to 
the very extent of your wishes. What shall it be P" 

She then seated herself upon a broken bench. " Sit down by me," 
she said, "and I will sing to you as long as you please." 

And she did sing ; and so beautifully, that my curiosity, as well as 
my admiration, was excited. 

" And where did you learn this ?" I asked, after she had finished. 

" Oh !" she repHed, " I have sung ever since I was bom." She added, 
with a deep sigh, "My poor father doated upon music— he was an ex- 
ceDent performer, and took great pains with me. Then, abroad, I went 
very often to the opera^ and we saw a good deal of professional people. 
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vho liked to hear me sing, and taught me the fine songs I have just 
been singing. But I know some English airs if vou like them better" 
—and then she commenced that beautiful ditty, Auld Robin Gray." 

Can I ever forget that clear young voice— those tones of native 
melody P 

No I— at this moment, though years hav^ passed by, their sounds still 
ring in my ears. I feel, indeed, that they were angelic strains, and I 
indulge in the hope that I shall hear them again. The lips from which 
tiiey proceeded are cold in death. Although that voice of melodv is 
now mute— in Heaven, it is my cherished idea— my dearest hone, tnat 
my sweet young friena may be one of the choir of angels who sing 
eternal praises at the throne of God ! May I. through the merits (n 
His Son, meet her hereafter in those reahns oi peace 1, 



CHAPTER n. 

It was the month of May ; the marquis's family were in London, 
and not expected to return to the country unt^ Au^t. Before this 
period tioy acquaintance with Rosalie had deepened into extreme inti- 
macy. 1 soon discovered her family histoir. Her mother— a great 
beauty, though penniless — ^had married Mr. Elton, then a lieutenant in 
a marcnin^ regiment, with no other income but his pay. She had been 
abroad with her husband, who, having there attamed the rMik of 
captam, fell in an engagement, leaving his widow and child almost 
destitute. By the assistaiice of some friends, she was enabled to return 
to England, and to furnish the cottage in which she was now residing, 
where^ upon a scanty pittance, she believed she was doomed to pass the 
rest 01 her life. She was accompanied by one female servant, a soldier's 
wife, whose husband had perished on the field of glory. She had nursed 
the little Rosalie from her birth ; and from the firm mind of this good 
woman, the child had gained all the excellence which she afterwards 
disi)layed. I found the little girl ahnost totally uneducated, but 
anxious, beyond all measure, to learn. My plan was soon arranged; 
she was to come to me every morning, and I was to be her instructor. 
These were pleasant hours to me ; her quickness was incredible, and 
myzeal in teaching equallv great. 

Education, when it worts upon a superior mind, draws out to view 
every talent and perfection ;— personal virtue displavs its greatness — 
the sentiments become generous— the manners enoearing— it gives a 
polish to every action. Rosalie improved every day; her manners 
softened ; even her countenance increased in expression, for, before we 
met, the poor child had many disadvantages against which to struggle. 
Her mother's temper was capricious and unamiable. and I soon dis- 
covered that she was both ignorant and silly. Rosalie had never been 
properly managed, so no wonder that the seeds of evil, as well as of 
gocicL luuibeen implanted in her nature ;— those of em were but of 
fragile growth— the soil from which they sprung^ was too rich and good 
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to imitnre them, and every day I witnessed new perfec^ons in my 
little pupil. 

The^ autumn came, and with the season the family of the park arriyed 
to gladden every heart. The party consisted of a great manv children, 
of all ages, from babies, to youths of fifteen and sixteen. They were a 
charming group! 

The marchioness was an excellent, kind-hearted woman; unspoilt 
by prosperity and the world— her tastes were simple. She, as well as 
her noble husband, loved the countir aud unostentatious pursuits, and 
were both desirous that their children should do the same. Their 
return to Belmont Abbey was hailed with joy by every class. 
- The countenances of the young people were open and beautiful, with 
an expression of high breeding, at the same time fall of affability and 
cheerfulness. The youths of the family were tall and gracefully made, 
and their whole appearance natural ana easy. 

As an admired author expresses himself, " There is a healthfol hardi- 
ness about real dignity, that never dreads contact and communion with 
others^ however humble;— it is only spurious pride that is morbid and 
sensitive." The young ladies delighted to stop and talk to the poor 
(eople of the village— to notice the children, and hear the story of the 
lumble cottagers. I loved them all, and their return was ever to me a 
gala day. 

I now honed that I had prepared for them a pleasant surprise. We 
had always been very proud of our little village choir; it had been one 
of my most favourite hobbies, and I had been assisted, very assidu- 
ously, by the young ladies and their governess— a German, who pos- 
sessed gre&t musical abilities. Now, I had indeed, gained a powerful 
auxiliary ! Rosalie practised hard to produce an effect, and was to in- 
troduce a solo for the first Sunday's anthem. Her strong contralto 
voice was beautifully adapted to church music. It was thus I intended 
to nresent my little protegee to this illustrious family. 

Saturday arrived^ and the whole aspect of the place was brightened 
by the presence of its noble owners. The next day, as usual, the whole 
household joyfully a.ttended my little church. 

My heart oeat high at the moment the music commenced^ when 
Eosalie appeared in the front of the gallery, and chaunted forth, with 
the utmost sweetness and skiQ, that beautiful sacred song of Pergo- 
lesi's, "Lord! have mercy upon me !" She was ably accompanied oy 
our organist, a young beginner of some science. 

My eyes, for a momenf, fell upon the countenances of the occupants 
of the Behnont pew, and! saw with satisfactioiL that admiratioiL sur* 
prise, and delight beamed from them. Certainly, nothing could well 
surpass the beauty of the voice of the little cantatrice, and, although 
far from lovely, her childish appearance and sweet countenance were 
passports which found their way into the hearts of all who heard her. 

From this moment Bx)salie inight date the happiness, which flowed 
with a rich current, during the five ensuing years of her life— days, in- 
deed, of joy to her sweet soul! although their brilliancy, perhaps, 
gendered those that followed but the more dark and dismal. 

Ja the bitterness of my feelings I sometimes blame myself^ but still 
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the firm reliance that God directs our every effort mtist solace me 5 
and the conviction that he often "chasteneth whom he loveth " is my 
support, when self-reproach wrings my heart, and I bow my head m 
humility to his dispensations. His consolations are the only true ones ; 
and now I comfort myself by thinking, that all the sorrows she fett in 
this world have been but thorns in her passage to that eternal state, 
in which I reverentially trust she is far happier than we who are stul 
on earth. m. ^ n 

Rosalie became almost domesticated at the abbey. The family 
were all enthusiasts upon the subject of music, and this circumstance, 
in the first instance, made them patronise the little singer. The 
German governess. Mademoiselle Kramer, was too happy to assist m 
cultivating such splendid talent ; and the English instructress ^llmgly 
lent her aid to perfect her in other branches of education. I, also, 
contmued my lessons, therefore our little girl did not lack tuition ; and 
Mademoiselle Kramer and I had soon settled in our own minds, that 
Rosalie was to be brought up in such a manner, as would fit her for a 
first-rate governess. . 

She soon became an universal favourite tiirouffhout the whole house ; 
her sweet temper and lively disposition, made ner equally acceptable 
in the nurseiT, school-room, and drawing-room. The little ones- clung 
tound her with infantine love, and the elder children prized her for her 
acquirements and excellent qualities. 

Lord and Lady Behnont felt much interest for Rosalie, and con- 
sidered her society an advantage to their daughters, as she was too 
happy to impart to them all she could, of the talent she possessed to 
30 Drilliant a degree. And the boys— though they sometimes laajarhed 
at her, and called her "Rose, Rose ! coal black Rose," and quizzed 
her little squat figure— still, they were not happywithout her ; ana 
when they returned home for their vacations, "Where is the yellow 
Rose?" was the first question they asked, if they did not see her im- 
mediately on their arrival. 

The eldest son, Lord Fitz-Emest, was a charming youth. He was 
ever the kind friend of our little heroine ; he alwavs called her by her 
own pretty name, and in the mischievous pranks of his brothcr-s, 
which were often aimed to tease and torment " the dark little Ro.se/* 
she had invariably found a supporter in him. 

He was passionately fond of music, and, in her labours of p'^-acfising; 
to give him pleasure was her greatest aim. On his return to Ks 
home, how charmed was she to exhibit before him all her new son^s, 
and the improvement she had made in his absence!— to hear his 
praise had been her hope during all her exertions to attain perfection 
m the science. 

This was, indeed, a luxurious life for Rosalie, for many months, at 
least, in the year. The rest of the time she spent ostensibly with her 
mother, although, during the greater part 01 the day, she was to be 
seen at the rectory. 

Mrs. Elton was anything but an intellectual companion for her 
daughter. She had been accustomed to a life of gaiety and variety, 
{md now, completely thrown upon her own reisonrces, wpa for ever 
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whining and bewailing her condition. She was jealons of the sitnaiiozL 
her daup^hter held at the abbey, for Lady Bdmont did not extend 
much oflter notice to her. She was too vulgar-minded to meet with 
much reciprocity of sentiment from the refined members of Behnont 
Abbey. 

They were, however, attentive to her wants, and she was liberally 
supplied with temporal civilities. The gamekeeper had orders never 
to fo^t her ; the abbey garden afforded her miit and vegetables ; 
but Idrs. Elton was never satisfied. To live in a town was her ambi- 
tion, where she might have gossip and tea parties in abundance. 
Nothing kept her in our village but my remonstrances, and frequent 
endeavours to impress upon her mini the advantages which a resi- 
dence there afforded her daughter. The time, to her^ passed slowly 
and heavily; her temper became fretful, and her ennui ahnost insup* 
portable.. 



CHAPTER m. 



We will pass over a lapse of time— several years—which glided by 
in quick and happy succession. Hosalie iiicreased in wisdom, but 
slowly in stature, rerhaps it was to her diminutive figure she owed a 
great deal of the indulgence she received throughout the whole of the 
Belmont family. Although almost fifteen she looked a complete child. 
Had she attained the growth of others of her own age, it imght have 
entered the marchioness's head that such a fascinating and accom- 
plished girl would be rather a dangerous companion for her sons> 
some of whom were nearly grown up. As it was« Rosalie still con- 
tinued their little pet and plaything. 

Never did they return home without bringing with them some 
t-oken, which showed that they remembered her, even when absent. 
Lord Fitz-Emest evinced towards her, perhaps, the greatest share of 
goodwill ; he was older than his brothers, ana of a graver and more 
sensitive disposition. He could not bear to see his little protegee for a 
moment mortified; therefore, in all theirparties of pleasure, he took 
care that Rosalie should be mcluded. He saw that she was provided 
with a pony, which best suited her— or if a carriage exciirsion was in 
Question, she must be squeezed in— even if there was no other seat 
than his Knee. 

"My dear Fitz-Emest," I once heard Lady Belmont say, *'I fear 
we are almost spoiling that child : placing her in a false position, at 
least in one unfitting her for what is to be her fate hereaiter, for her 
situation in society. Poor little thing ! in a very few years— for we 
forget her age— she must commence the wearisome mdtier of governess. 
All we are now doin^ for her— making her so happy, and upon such a 
complete equality with your sisters, will, 1 almost think, cause her to 
enter her vocation with disgust." 

"But she is still such a baby," replied the young man; "it must 
be a very long time before her wwfortunes commev** " 
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" I beg your pardon, you forffot that she is nearly fifteen." 

" Fiftmi,'* exclaimed ritz-Emest, laughing, "she is more like a 
child of nine years old. 1 am sadly afraid our coal-black' Hose, as 
Henry calls her, will never make a diffnified institutrice. Fancy that 
brat teaching the young ideas how to shoot I Not that she lacks them 
herself, for she's a clever little thing." 

And at the same moment seeing her upon the lawn, he rushed out 
of the open window, and soon was seen engaged in a game of romps, 
with her and his sisters. 

I must particularly mention Lady Gertrude. This sweet girl was 
about the aore of Bosalie, but most unlike her in personal appearance. 
She was tall, exquisitely fan*, and beautiful Sue had ever evinced 
the greatest affection for our heroine. All the sisters loved her, but 
none with the tenderness of the lovely Gertrude ; to her she looked up 
with a feeling approaching to adoration. She was Eosalie's beau-ideal 
of earthly perfection. To see the two girls together, no one would 
have guessed that their ox^'cs were so nearly alike: Lady Gertrude 
looked the woman, Rosalie ibe child. This sweet young lady was so 
kind, so fond of her, =o anxious for her improvement— for her happi- 
ness, that could she have had it all her own way, they would neVier 
have been separated. She often imporl uned her mother to allow Eose 
to accompany them to London, but Lady Belmont thought it would be 
hard upon Mrs. Eltou, imri would not comply with this desire. 

Burmg the course of thia summer Eelmont Abbey was destined to 
receive a visit from rt>yalt v, and we were to have nothing \mi fetes and 
grand doings. To thc&e festive days the young people lookea forward 
with great delight. Poor Rosulict little did she dream how deeply 
her fate was involved in tlie eveuts i^liioh this visit produced! — Her 
race of happiness was almost run— the whole aspect of her situation 
was about to change. 

Amongst the various amusements provided for the illustrious guest, 
some professional people were engaged to perform, during the evemngs. 
Rosahe, whose voice unproved every year, was jlso to take her piit. 
Anxiously and arduously had she worked, to do honour to the in- 
structions she had received under the roof of her benefactors. Mad^ 
moiselle Kramer was most proud of her i)upil, and longed to exhibit 
her ahnost as a rival to some of the artistes. She forgot how richly 
Eosalie had been gifted by nature, and fancied she owed everything to 
her skill in teaching, which was in truth very great. Laboriously did 
she make the little girl practice, both vocal and instrumental music, 
before the expected arrival Had she guessed what were to be the 
results of all this perfection, how mute would have been her voice ! — 
how inflexible her fingers ! 

Bosalie was in a state of great nervous excitement during this 
period, and I did not think that she was in good spirits. She appeared 
overworked and worried- She came to me as usual at the rectory, but 
our lessons did not proceed as calmly as they were wont to do. 

" I wish this visit was oven" she said to me one mominff: "I dare 
not express how I dread it, for Mademoiselle Kramer woma imagine 
that I meant to fail in my perfoimanoe— and that would half kill ner. 
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Bnt these Italian people ! the very idea of them terrifies me. It ap« 
pears so like presumption to put myself in competition with them^ 
Who will listen to my voice when they are nresent r and if you could 
but imagine, my dear sir » how 1 dislike exhibiting befcnre strangers ! 
for my friends I could sing for ever ; but, for display only, I dread it." 

I tried to reassure her, but she shed tears, and was totaUy unlike her 
own merry self. Was it ^ fn-essentiment of evil that made her thus sad? 
The expected moment arrived— the prince and his suite we-re at the 
abbey ; all was festive gaiety. A concert was prepared for him that 
evemng. I shall never forget my surprise at Rosalie's appearance. It 
had been the fashion to consider her almost ugly; I haa never been of 
that opinion. Her eyes every one allowed were splendid, and her 
countenance was sweet ; her complexion had always been the bane of 
her beauty, but when it was Jijjhted up by colour, every feature ap- 
peared to soften, and many a tune I looked at her, and mwardly pre- 
aicted to nayself, with a sifh of regret, that the time would arrive 
when Kosaiie would be too beautiful for the situation she was to hold 
in life. 

This evemng Mademoiselle Kramer, assisted by Lady Gertrude, had 
taken peculiar pains with her toilette. Her long black hair was smoothed 
and plaited in the most becoming manner, and she wore a pretty white 
dress, made by the direction of her anxious friend. Just as she was 
on the jpoint of entering the drawing-room with the yoimg ladies of 
the family, Fitz-Emest called to her ; 

" Come into my sitting-room, Bosy," he said ; she obeyed the sum- 
mons with alacrity. 

"Utoon my word," he contraued, "you look quite prettv ;" and he 
turned her round and round, much to her amusement, although she 
blushed, and added to the prettyness which for the first time struck 
his eye. " See what I have got for a good girl This is to bribe you 
to do your best and enchant every one, and make all the Signors and 
Signoraa die with envv;" and at the same moment he put around her 
neck a beautiful gola chauL from which was suspended an ornament 
containing Ladv Gertrude's hair. 

Tears started into the eyes of the grateful child, and in an instant 
her arms were thrown round the neck of the young lord, whom she 
embraced with all the ionocence of the merest baby. 

" Come, come," he said, kughing at this tender demonstration of 
her thanks, although he returned her caresses with brotherly tender- 
ness, " we must have no scene, for your eyes will be red, and then 
what will become of your good looks ? You know, Rosalie, your eyes 
are your fortune." 

Rosalie had not known this before; but she rememb^ed his saying 
for the future. 

Lord !Fitz-Emest then led her into the music-room, and placed her 
by the side of his sister Gertrude. The varied emotions of ioy and 
anxiety which agitated her bosom, had lent the brightest blood to her 
complexion, and when at len^h she took her place by the pianoforte 
and accompanied b^ M^emoiselle Kramer, sang an Italian song, therq 
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vafl a general exclamation thronghont the room of " What a beautifiil 
child r 

• The professional people were all delighted— astonished ; real talent 
is always appreciated by those who themselves possess it. Her poor 
little head might have been turned by the excessive praise she received, 
but Rosalie fixed her eyes upon the countenances of the marchioness. 
Lady Gertrude, Fitz-Ernest, and then upon me ; she saw that we were 
more than satisfied, and all the noisy flattery of the Italians fell value- 
less upon her ears. 

There was one man amongst the set, who appeared peculiarly sur- 
prised and charmed with the voice and talent of Ejosahe ; he was the 
principal performer. At first, he imagined that she was one of the 
children of the house, but when he heard from mademoiselle her actual 
position in the family, his curiosity and admiration appeared to re- 
double. He listened to her with the utmost eagerness, ana his questions 
with re^d to her were endless. He seemed to wish to know her 
whole history, and during his stay at Belmont made her sing to him 
repeatedly, trying her voice in every possible manner. Mademoiselle 
Kramer was m perfect raptures, and readily supplied him with every 
information he required. 

There was something about this man that I never could endure. 
His countenance displayed a mixture of slvuess and servility, although 
his mamiers were polished and fascinating, like those of most foreigners. 

I was surprised one day as I passed through the village, by seeing 
him come out of Mrs. Elton's cottage, and I fancied he looked confused 
when he encountered me ; but with the usual ease of those foreign 
puppies, he promptly said : "Qti'il venaitd^entrer dans cettejolie mai- 
lonnetfe wmr faire sea compliments a la mere de cette charmante petite^ 
doni la belle voix l* avail tant ravi, et pour la feliciter mr les talents sur- 
prenanie qi^elle annongait** 

"IntruiBive puppy!" I muttered to myself, angry and disgusted— I 
scarce knew why. 

The children of the family had always been very fond of theatrical 
amusements. To please them, their parents had fitted up a room as a 
small theatre, and durmg the long winter evenings, this was the most 
favourite recreation. The exhibition had ever been restricted to their 

Sarents and intimate fnends ; butbysome chance, the existence of this 
ttle theatre was discovered by the Duke of — ;-. One of the charac- 
teristics of ourroval family, is their excessive kindness towards younff 
people, and their fondness for children. To give them pleasure as well 
as at the same time to gratify himself, his royal hig;lmess was most 
anxious and solicitous in his request, that he might witness a perform- 
ance. How could a wish, which from such a quarter amounted to a 
command, be refused P The children were soon all in a state of happy 
excitement and preparation. Unfortunately, for her future prospects. 
OUT little heroine was the Prima Donna on eveiv occasion, for she had 
an extraordinary talent for acting. The piece tney selected, gave her 
sn opportunity of introducing several of ner most beautiful son^. 
Although Eosalie's figure and appearance were not exactly suited to 
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the characters they chose for her, still the advantages of dress, and 
the borrowed embellisbments of which actors and actresses feel them- 
selves entitled to make use, improved her beauty^^d rendered her a 
very pretty, though certainly ahetife performer. The exertions of the 
carps dramatique were crowned with the most perfect success. The 
prmce was peculiarly struck with the talent and grace of little Rosalie, 
and, indeed, the whole of the audience were unanimous in the expres- 
sions of their delight and praise; amongst them were the Italian singers. 
How was it that their praises sounded so harshly upon my ears, and 
that for the first time, in my own mind, I highly condemnea an amuse- 
ment, which before I had even applauded ana encouraged ? 

I was angry with myself, and felt that I had been guilty of inmro- 
priety, in not having, as the spiritual adviser of the family, checked it from 
the first ; at least^ 1 ought not to have given the sanction of my coun- 
tenance to a pastmie so calculated to engender feelings of variety and 
folly. I watched, with sensations of anger and disgust, the counte- 
nances of the foreigners, particularly that of Signor Uabrielli, whowaa 
my aversion. 

His raptures at the acting of Rosalie were unbounded ; he watched 
her every movement, and I heard him whispering in Italian continual 
remarks to one of his party who stood near nim. ** Che voce divina! — 
quella ragazza sarebbe una veragioja pel nostro teatro P* Then he lowered 
his voice, and went on gesticumtmg with great vehemence and rapidity; 
and then his eyes were again fixed upon the little girl, who, excited by 
the success she had attained, was in the highest spiiits— exerting her» 
self to the very utmost to please. 

I never before felt so little inclined to encouraffc her. I turned away 
from the scene, filled with feelings of dread and gloom, which I could 
scarcely fathom. 

" Was this," I thought, " a proper education for a girl, whose pros- 
pects in life were to be so secluded— so quiet ? Had we not taken her 
from her own sphere — dragged her, in a most unnecessary manner, 
before the public eye : would it not be a disadvantage to her, when ap- 
pealing, as she would do in a few years, in the grave character of a 
governess ? And then when I reflected upon some of the whispered 
hints of the Italian, I felt an inward thrill of vexation and fear. 

My sweet little innocent child ! surely her silly mother would never 
be induced to alter her views with regard to her, and allow her to fall 
into other hands than ours ! 

This idea was too disagreeable for me to cherish, and I endeavoured 
to banish it immediately ; however, I felt much relieved when I saw 
the whole train depart, for there was something about the business 
that I certainly did not like. Whether I was afraid that the mind of 
my little girl would be distracted, by all the fulsome praise she re- 
ceived, or that I had an instinctive dread of the Italian coterie, I know 
not, but I remember that I drew my breath more freely when I foiind 
that they were all ^one, and fondly imagined that the evil, with which 
some vague misgivings made me believe their presence was fraught, 
had departed mth thenu 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A TEW mommgs after these events had taken placa I received two 
letters ; — ^they both contained fatal tidings to me. 1 was no lonjger 
curate of Eairboume. The rector was dead, and the living fwhich, 
strange to say, did not belong to the Belmont family) was to devolve 
into the handb 9f a person who intended to reside upon it. This event 
had ever been like the sword of Damocles haoging over my head ; how- 
ever, as the late incumbent was not an older man than myself, I had 
lived in the hope that I might be the first to depart, that I should have 
ended my davs at that loved retreat, and have been buried under the 
peaceful shade of the yew trees which grew in sober luxuriance in the 
churchyard. 

The latter part of my wish will, I trust, still be realised. I then felt 
(and have ever continued to do so) that my ashes would* never rest so 
gentle in any other soil : and when I die there is a little cherished nook 
reserved for me in that beloved spot, which is now more than ever dear 
and sacred to my remembrance. 

The other letter contained intelligence of the death of my aged 
mother. I was summoned to attend her funeral ; my departure would 
be, therefore, much hastened ; but as I was to go, of what use would it 
have been to linger ? 

Shall I ever forget the grief of that brief period ? I was perfectly 
bewildered by my own sorrow and that of those around me. As for 
poor Eosalie, the recollection of her despair will never leave my 
memory : it was indeed to her like losing a parent. I felt that she 
regarded me in that Ught, and towards her, dear soul, I truly felt the 
tenderest of parental anection. 

I endeavoured to comfort her, promised to write to her— to return, 
if possible, to Eairboume, and nrocure some habitation in the neigh- 
bourhood; stiU I could not soothe her ; she clung round me, and could 



only falter out in broken accents : 
." I know we shall nev 



. * ««w« „w „»«« never meet again— at least^ not in such perfect 
comfort as we are now enjoying. I cannot help feeling that this is an 
end of everything like happiness to me ; the future seems to present 
itself to my mind with a frowning aspect ;— without you, where shall I 
look for that tender support, upon which I have solon^, so completely, 
relied ? It is to you, dear, kind friend, that I have looked up for 
advice— for instruction— ever since I have been in this happjr village ; 
but, when you are ^one, what will become of me ? I know, indeed, i 
feeL a dire presentnnent that all will go wrong with me— my mother 
will never remain at Tairboume, and I shall be wretched. Indeed, 
lately she has alarmed me by hints which aU tend to insinuate that our 
days here are numbered." 

The whole of the day previous to my departure, Rosalie passed with 
me at the rectory, endeavouria^ to assist me in my preparations for my 
long journey ; but, poor little gir]« her eyes were too completely blinded 
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by tears, and her hands shook ydth too mnch emotion, to allow her id 
be of any use. I see her now, in my mind's eye, in an attitude of deep 
dejection, seated by the writing-table, trying to arrange my papers, but 
every now and then leaning her elbows upon the table and weeping 
bitterly. I was nearly as much overcome as herself, and with difficulty 
.commanded my feelinigs sufficiently to be able to speak words of conso- 
lation ; indeed, I was thoroughly wretched. I felt that I was tearinig 
myself away from the only spot on earth, and the only ties, besides 
tfiose of kindred, which I nad ever truly loved. 

The evening being fine, I persuaded Rosalie to walk out with me ; I 
thouffht the air would revive us both, and, indeed, I longed to visit, 
for the last time, some of my dearly loved haunts. 

We walked for some time in silence, for we were far too unhappy to 
converse. My steps bent involuntarily towards the churchyard. I 
gazed with a parting look of affection upon the dear little edifice, where 
my best and most profitable hours haa been spent. I looked around : 
mv eyes rested upon the grave-stones, and I aunost envied the peaceful 
asnes of many a well-known and respected parishioner. Whilst I was 
standing in one quiet retired nook, which was shaded by a magnificent 
yew tree, I said to mv young companion, "Here, Rosalie, I hope to be 
buried ; I have signified my wishes in my wOl." 

She answered, "What happiness it would be to me, if I could 
imagine that my remains would meet with the same blessed fate! 
Make me but one promise, dear sir !" she exclaimed, seizing my hand, 
and looking up imploringly in my face, whilst her large eyes swam in 
. tears. "Promise me, that if I die before you quit this worli should 
you have it in your power to command the event, that you will endea- 
vour to fulfil my earnest desire, that my body may also rest under this 
ffreen sod. It would ahnost rob death of its most painful sting to 
know that I should repose here, when all my troubles in this life are 
over !" 

I looked at the little girl in surprise. These words were not in 
accordance with the usual joyous spirit of Rosalie ; they grated on my 
ear as unnatural and prophetic. 1, however, attributed them to the 
excitement of the moment, and endeavoured to soothe and comfort her 
to the best of my ability ; but this was not to be accomplished, she 
could not be consoled. 

It was so painful a period of my life, that, even now, I hate to dwdl 
upon its recollection ; it brings tears to my eyes, and tortures my very 
soul ; it was the termination to the only really happy years I ever 
passed. Suffice it to say, that the next oay I left my nest of peace, 
and many a sorrowing heart behind me ; but now my subdued spirit 
endeavours to calm itself with the conviction, that although few, 
indeed, may be the lasting springs of joy which our Father in Heaven 
permits us here to taste— still, in our way through this desert, it is 
His unseen hand, that gently guides us through its troubles, to that 
home where our weary spirits will be at rest. 

My narrative, from this period, must assume a different form, for I 
•am not able to relate, as an eye-witness, all the details that follow; I 
. baye been assisted m my story, partly by irhat I have gathered fcom 
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the reUiion of others, and partly by extracts frdtii a Jotinial Tmtten by 
Kosalie, which fell into my hands some time since. I was, however, 
«n actor in many of the principal scenes, and, therefore, am my own 
historian, in many instances. 

I sometimes think that my friend, who nrged me to present this 
fttoiy to the public, has been mistaken in the idea that it will interest 
all, equally with himself. He has seen and known many of the 
dramatis persome of the narrative. His personal interest has been 
excited, by hearing, from my own lips, the fond praises that their 
virtues have excited. But I must crave pardon of the gentle reader if 
I am tedious, and excuse myself by saying, that I have not willingly 
intruded myself upon their notice. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ajtee my departure, 1 found that the whole village were sorrowing 
for my loss. Let not my readers deem me presumptuous or an egotist, 
for thus openly glorifying myself; so it was, and 1 cannot help reeling 
nroud that I should have hem such a place, in the hearts of so many 
kind and excellent people. 

The Belmont family felt my absence in various ways; for besides 
having the honour and happiness of being considered by them in the 
jight of a most intimate friend, I was the almoner to all their charities, 
the promoter and executor of all their views and desires with regard to 
the parish of Fairboume. Hey thought it would be long (if, mdeed, 
ever) b^ore they could be on the same terms with the new incumbent. 

But of all the mourners, poor Rosalie was the saddest. Besides the 
grief (rf parting with me, who had loved her as a daughter, with much 
Kad the poor child to contend. Her mother had, for some time, ap- 
peared more than usually jealous of her visits to the abbey ; and, 
almost immediately after my departure, dark hints were thrown out by 
hsr, that soon there would be an end of all that was now going forward. 

She said that " Rosalie was not to suppose that she was always to 
go on leading the life of a fine lady, and to be entirely under the control 
of others — that she had different viev^ for lu r. far xuvty- . ' tagjeous 
than those now offered to her. A go\ enip^^s, mdoLtl 1 wL.u. v, .)ula she 
get by that P It might do well enough for HosuJic indivi<iuiilly, but it 
would be of little benefit to herself. Ko," she added, "we must think 
of what idll bring in tiie most money, for I am ciuite side of living in 
such a dull, hugger-mugger manner in i h is E^tupitl \-illagn I" 

Rosalie looked at her mother with surprise, imd uhudderesl fearing 
- — she knew not what. She also remiukcd tJiat Mrs. Elton I i:id lately 
been in the constant habit of receiving l^^ile] h, which always appeared 
to throw her into an ecstacy of Rood humour. The ipoor child was 
miserable * her high spirits seemed to have completely flown. 
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'* Rosalie," said Lady Gertrude, as she entered, with rapid steps and 
loyfol countenance, the little boudoir, where she generally passed her 
leisure honrs with her friend, "cheer up, I have ddightfiu news for 
you ; I have been talking to mamma, and she has given me leave to 
tell you. that you are to go with us to London." 

Eosaue's colour which had risen at the commencement of this 
speech, quickly faded away, and, with deep sadness in her voice, she 
said, 

'* Charming, indeed. Lady Gertrude, had I the least hope of its being 
realised ; but of this there is not the slightest chance. My mother 
will never allow me to go with you." 

" Oh ! nonsense ! Bosalie, you will see if 1 do not succeed; I shall 
go to Mrs. Elton, and not leave her, until I extort the permission we 
so much desire." 

Eosalie still shook her head moumfullv. 

" You may gp ; the plan is too delightful for me to put any obstacle 
in the way of its accomplishment, but I am quite hopeless as to your 
success. 1 cannot imagme what is hanging over my head, like a dark 
cloud jnst ready to burst ; but I am certain that my mother meditates 
some great change. Whatever it may be, I fear that my days at Fair- 
bourne are numbered ; and if that be the case, farewell to all happiness ! 
— ^my doom is sealed!" 

"Do not indulge in such melancholy ideas, dear Rosalie," exclaimed 
Ladj Gertrude, turning almost pale, as she listened to the dark fore- 
bodmm of her loved companion ; "we cannot aflPord to lose you, and 
we will keep you bv main force, if necessary," she added, in a 
lively tone, in order, if possible, to dispel the gloom which had also 
taken hold of her own feelings. " We snail all oe so happy in London. 
Only fancy the delight of your first visit to the Opera and the Ancient 
Concert ! How charmed you will be with them ! — ^I expect we shall 
exist upon music this spring, I shall lose no time in going to your 
mother, so shall be off this moment," and she, lovely creature, tripped 
away with all the light-heartedness of youth, which draws eversrtmng 
down to its own happy level. She felt certain that she must gun her 
point. 

Li a few minutes she arrived at the white cottj^, and there found 
the uninteresting mother of our Rosalie. As she passed the little par- 
lour window Lady Gertrude perceived that she was busily employed 
in writinff a letter; and, to the quick eye of her young visitor, it was 
very evident that such an occupation was no slight effort, A dic- 
tionary was open before her, also a half worn out Murray's grammar, 
into which Lady Gertrude believed she had been constantly peeping 
during the course of her labours. 

Although in her heart, Mrs. Elton disliked the Behnont family, she 
looked upon every member of it with a great degree of awe : even the 
children were personnoff^ of great importance inner eyes. She, thei*e- 
fore, received Lady Gertrude with much overstrained civility and obse- 
quiousness, and with many smiles and courtesies; but when she 
Heard the obiect of her missiouj her countenance altered— ishe looked 
perplexed ana provoked. 
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**She was yery soiry," she said, "but it was quite out of the qufes- 
tion, totally impossible ; her plans for Bosalie^ and indeed for herself, 
had changed much of h&te ; she was not at hberty at present to say 
what they were ; she was under a pwmise of secrecy to a friend ; it 
^as her duty to do as much as she could to advance the fortunes of 
her child ; the prospect wliich was now open to her. ^^as a certain pro- 
vision, therefore, although she was sorrr to disoblige Lady Belmont 
and Lady Gertrude, still she really could not allow Rosalie to leare 
her just then, and, indeed," she added, putting on a very dismal ill- 
used countenance, "as it is. I have made many sacrifices for the sake 
of indulging that child; ana when I think of the lonely miserable hours 
I have passed since I came to this village, I only wonder how I have 
so lon^ endured it ; and she all the time havins nothing but pleasure 
and advantages from morning till night; it nas been very fine for 
Eosalie, but very hard upon me— that everybody must allow." 

Lady Gertrude could scarcely command her patience ; she felt so 
mortified and provoked: but finding that she could make no impres- 
sion upon this silly, oostinate woman, she left her, filled with deep 
regret at the failure of her scheme, ana with all sorts of fears for the 
future destiny of her friend. Something there certainly was in view 
for Bxisalie ; and in such hands, Lady Gertrude feared mdeed, that it 
could be nothinff advantageous for her. However, with the kindness 
and judgment which directed all the actions of this sweet girl, remem- 
bering the excessive deiection of spirits under which Uosalie had 
labonied, ever since my aepartore, she determined not to make known 
to her the extent of her fears, and to soften Mrs. Elton's refosal as 
much as possible. 

Our poor little heroine, from an open window saw Lady Gertrude 
approaon, and from her slow steps and languid air, immediately jessed 
that there waa no hope for her. On Lady Gtertrude's entermg the 
apartment, the tears which fell from her eyes (although she made a 
stronj? effort to check them), confirmed her well-grounded fears. 

Eosalie now had nothing left; but to weep her regrets on the bosom 
of her friend, whose sorrow idmost equalled her own. 

Lady Gertrude seized the first opportimity of conferring /jrith Lady 
Belmont noon the subject, and aslung her advice. This md mother 
was ever the repository of all the thoughts and wishes of her children. 

She participated warmly in the interest which they all felt for 
Rosalie, but scarcely knew what to recommend, or what course to 
pursue ! Mrs. Elton had certainly a right over the actions of her own 
child ; but to satisfy the earnest entreaties of her daughter, althouj^h 
^e felt almost an atversion to Mrs. Elton, for the vulgarity and vanity 
of her whole bearing, still rather than see her Gertrude unhappy, she 
promised that she would herself solicit the boon so much desired— the 
society of Rosalie during their stay in London. 

But even the Marchioness of Belmont was refused, and in a manner 
which precluded all hope of success. 

" I have sent for jou, mademoiselle," said Lady Behnont, one 
morning, soon irfter this event had taken place, to the German gover- 
ness, "to talk to you upon the subject of our joint pet and protegee, 

c 
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poor Bosalie. Can you at all enlighten me as to her odious mother's 
views with regard to herP" 

Mademoiselle Kramer, with much concern in her maimer, mentioned 
her perfect ignorance upon the suhject. 

"jB» effet, Miladiy* sne continued, " <fest unefemm H dSsagrSable, si 
wdqaire, et en outre H si^ffisatUe, que pour moi,je Vemte autaii que pos- 
sible; elle ne mSrite pas de posseder une file telle que noire aimable 
Bosalier 

" I agree with you perfectly, mademoiselle ; the poor child has been 
nurtured with such tenderness and kindness amongst us all, that she 
will break her heart, if she is thrown into the society of vul^, coarse- 
minded people. I sometimes fear, mademoiselle, that voice of hers, 
which we have been cultivating with such eagerness and pleasure, 
may prove her misfortune, after all. Does it ever strike you that her 
mother intends to bring her out as a professional singer?" 

Mademoiselle Kramer shook her head, vrith a very sorrowful ex- 
pression, but was silent. 

The marchioness proceeded : 

'' 1 should deplore such an event, for manv reasons; I should hate 
to see the dear nttle girl, who has been brought up like one of our own 
children, enter a life of such slaverv and publicity— to say nothing of 
the Httle de^ee of respectability that attiends the career of a puolic 
performer. However pure and excellent the individual may ever 
continue, the verv associating, and being in contiaual contact with 
those whose reputation is tarnished, throws a cloud, a blight over the 
most innocent. Perhaps you may think me severe, but with my ideas 
upon the subject, were !KosaIie to embark in such a profession, under 
the ^dance of so weak a mother, much as 1 love her, with my present 
opimons, I should no longer consider her a proper companion, still less 
a Dosom friend for mv daughters ; and to have such a barrier placed 
between theuL would make my gentle Gertrude truly unhappy. As a 
governess, although her life may be one of drudgery, and orttimes of 
annovance and desoffrmens, on the score of respectabihty, 1 deem it 
equal to every other; and though it may be an humbler vocation than 
theirs wiU be, still my children might ever have felt . happy to call her 
their friend, although her fate had cast her in a more retired— more 
lowly sphere. I am sure you know that such would be the case, dear 
mademoiselle," continued Lady Belmont, "for I hope you are aware 
that we have no friend whom we more truly prize than yourself." 

Mademoiselle, with ^listening eyes, could onlv press the kind hand 
which was held out to ner. She could not speak ; her heart was full 
of love and gratitude towards her noble patroness, mingled with sorrow 
and care for the future prospects of her loved young pupiL 

The day at length was fixed for the departure of the family. Poor 
Rosalie drooped like a little fading flower. Even her voice seemed gone ; 
she could not bring forth a single note to gratify the marquis with a 
parting song. If she could have felt comforted, it would have been by 
all the kindness of this charming family. 

Lady Belmont, the day previous to leaving the abbey, called her into 
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her dressmg-Toom, and after maldng her some useful and valuable pre- 
sents of dress and books, said in the most soothing accents : — 

" My dear Rosalie, you are aware that you owe a paramount duty to 
your mother, and of course her will must be your law; but remember 
that I shall always be your friend, and ever ready to serve you to the 
extent of my power ; so will the marquis, and everv member of our 
family. As for Gertrude, you know how much she loves you; there- 
fore, do not give way to so much sorrow, my love. We have often 
parted before, and met again in happiness." 

" There is no more happiness for me !" exclaimed Rosalie, as she 
knelt before the marchioness and buried her face on her knees ; "but, 
dear ladv, believe me when I say, that whatever is destined to be the 
fate of the poor little girl your bounty and kindness have so long made 
the happiest of the happy— the remembrance of your generosity, your 
angelic goodness will be the only bright thought — the stay of her 
existence." 

After a short pause, which was not interrupted by Lady Bebnont. 
(for the agitation of Rosalie had communicated itself to her own kind 
heart,) she continued, looking up with clasped hands and streaming 
eyes: 

** And I feel that the aspect of my destiny is indeed about to alter, 
oh ! so sadly alter ; do not forget me, dear kind friend, think of me with 
indulgence, whatever maybe my fate, for however far I maybe removed 
from you all, I shall ever remain the same in heart ; the i)recepts I have 
learnt, whilst blessed by living under your influence, will preserve me 
virtuous, although I may be debarred for the future, from the happi- 
ness of being with you." 

Lady Belmont was much affected * she raised her in her arms, and 
affectionately kissed the poor girl, then, leading her into the school- 
room, she gave her into the charge of Mademoiselle Kramer, one of her 
most devoted friends, requesting that she would endeavour to calm her, 
before she again joined Lady Gertrude, who was almost as miserable as 
herself. 

However much we may wish to retard the dreaded moment of an 
impending and certain event, it will at length appear; in vain we weep, 
over the expectation of its arrival, and fondly struggle to retain our 
present hapniness a little longer. The blow ^1 faM. The wretched 
moment had indeed arrived to poor Rosalie, for the Belmont family 
were gone, and she was left in lonely misery. 



CHAPTER VL 



- Tbov the moment of the departure of the family, Rosalie perceived 
that her mother was in a most extraordinary state of preparation and 
excitement. Her wardrobe seemed to be undergoing a complete in- 

c2 
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t«stigatioh, repair, and embellisbment. Some disclosure was oonsfantly 
on her lips, which it cost her much difficulty to restrain. Many a 
faded, and once smart dress, which had not seen the lijsrht of day for 
years, was taken from its place of obscurity, and the irillage ma^a- 
maker's powers were put into requisition, to remodel it, u possible^ 
according to the preyauing fashion. 

Bosalie was often called upon to be umpire upon some matter of 
taste, and to decide whether a pink or a blue ribbon was the most be- 
coming to the still handsome face of her mother, as a cap was about to 
be manufactured, aftier the pattern she had borrowed from one of the 
abbey lady's maids. 

Our heroine was all amazement at what she saw, but she was so 
unhappy at the moment, that she felt glad her mother had any subiect 
to amuse her mind, and draw her attention from herself, thus enabling 
her to pass most of her time in the dear school-room, at the abbey. 

During the absence of the family, this apartment was left open for 
her use. She always found a brignt fire burning in the ^ate, and 
books and music, by which means she could pursue her studies without 
interruption 

This was the only comfort which now remained to her, and it was 
with reluctance that she could tear herself away from this delightful 
solitude. 

One day on her return home, she saw that sometlmigunusual had 
occurred; both Mrs. Elton and the servant were bustling about in all 
directions, full of business and preparation. The moment her mother 
perceived Rosalie, she exclaimed : " What a time you have been away 
this morning, child, I have been wanting you for a thousand different 
thin^ ; pernaps you are not aware," she continued, seating horself, 
lookmg very much heated by her exertions, and assuming a very conL^ 
sequential and mysterious air, "that I have for some time been expect- 
ing a visitor, and this morning's post brought me a letter, vvhich 
intimates that he will be here to-night." 

" A visitor !" exclaimed Rosalie, in surprise. " Who can it be ?" 

And her heart beat violently, and her colour rose ; for a moment she 
thought it might be myself, and that my return was expected as a 
joyful surprise to her. 

"The gentleman who is to arrive " resumed her mother, "you have 
before seen, and a charming person he is ; much wiH his society enliven 
our solitude. Indeed." she continued looking down, and puttmg on an 
air of almost maiden oashfulness, "I trust we shall make him so nappy, 
that he will be in no haste to leave us." 

Again the thought flashed across Rosalie's mind, that it might be 
Fitz-Emest, or one of his brothers, who had promised to pass a day 
with them at the cottage, which they had once or twice before done, 
during the absence of the rest of the family. 

"Pray, mamma, tell me who it is," she exclaimed, impatiently. 
' " You recollect that delightful sentleman who w£» here in the autumn, 
during the duke's stay at the aboey. who was so kind, and condescend- 
ing as to notice pu, Rosalie, and who did you the great hononr oi ad- 
miring your singing " 
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"BdJ; which gentleman?" asked Rosalie, for praise she remembered 
had issued from more than one pair of lips; at that time, it flowed 
nniversally. 

"Why, to tcU you the truth," continued Mrs. Elton, "although the 
proud marchioness did not vouchsafe to ask me to the abbey aurinff 
that period— which 1 always considered extremely rude— I was stiH 
fortunate enough, through the excessive politeness and attention of 
one of the i)arty, to receive some courtesy, which I think was only due 
to me. considering that I was the mother of the girl who was entertain- 
ing all the company. This polite eentleman visited me frequently ; and 
most insinuating and delightful I found him." 
. "But who was it, mamma ? Pray, pray, tell me." 
. " I wonder vou are so stupid, as not to be able to guess at once — 
Signer Gabrielli, of course, that delightful, accomplished creature." 

Whafc. that dark-looking odious foreigner, whom dear Mr. Leslie 
used to dislike so very much ? Oh, mamma ! I hope you are only 
ioking!" 

Mrs. Elton looked most violently offended. 

"Joking, indeed, Miss Eosalie, I see no joke in the matter, and I 
ehink you are extremely imnertinent, thus to speak of a person to whom 
I am so much attached. Mr. LesKe, indeed ! pretty notions to put into 
your head. I suppose he only admires those who are like his own prim 
8elf. He is not my patfceriL I can tell you. You had better take care 
what you are about. You Uttle know what is going to happen. You 
must be prepared to look up to Signor Gabrielli with respect ; ave, and 
with obedience also : and now, miss, be so good as to go and assist 
Johnson in preparing for our supper to-night. You've been ruined and 
spoilt by those proud people at the abbey ; I can tell you, you must 
lower yourself a peg or two if you please, before you are to get on in 
the future life you are about to lead ; pray, leave your pride behind, 
with all /our lords and ladies ; it will no longer be of any use to you." 

!Bx>sahe, frightened by her mother's anger and vehemence, burst into 
tears, and left the room immediately. She hastened to seek Johnson, 
the maid, of whom I believe I have already made mention as a sensible 
good woman ; she found her busy in her preparations for a sunper. 

" Good Heavens, Johnson I" cried Bx)salie, as pale and trembling she 
gtood before her, " what does all this mean ? Can you enlighten me as 
to the purport of my mother's fearful words, and the arrival of this 
odious Italian P" 

" My dear ohilcL" replied Johnson, shaking her head^ and looking 
verv much annovedL "I have long expected tms ; but until I was quite 
certain, I thought I had better not torment you with my fears." 

" To what does all this lead ?" cried poor Rosalie, m an agony of 
terror. 

"Well," said Johnson, lowering her voice, "ever since that man 
paid so manv bug visits here, during the duke's stay at the abbey, 
your mother has had letters from him constantly ; and as far as I can 
discover, from the hints she has thrown out, and the various arrange- 
ments she has made, she is really going to marry him." 
. At this moment^^ Jobasoo qast her eyes upon Bx>salie; whosQ pallid 
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cheeks and dosins eyes, showed that she was on the point of fiaintin^. 
She took her into ner arms and endeavoured to restore her. 

"Poor dear child/' she ejaculated, as she bathed her forehead and 
chafed her cold hands, " I feared it would be thus ; but what could I 
do ? There was no time left for me to break the news gently to her; 
the man will be here so verj[ soon !" 

Poor Bosalie was indeed in a dreadful state of agitation. With the 
idea of her mother's marriage, the whole train of her future wretched 
course of existence exhibited itself to her view. To live eternally in 
the society, in the power of that man, whose odious manners and 
sinister countenauce had diserusted, not only herself, but ail those 
whose opinions she most valued— what degradation! what misery! 
She was m such a state of despair, that her sobs were uncontrollable; 
not all the scoldings of her mother, who was attracted to the spot \y 
the audible sounds of her sorrow, nor the tender soothings of her 
nurse, had any power to calm her. Tliey were obliged, at length, to 
give up the point; and Mrs. Elton, in great anger and with much re- 
luctance, was forced to allow Johnson to undress her, and assist her into 
her bed, where she lay, poor child, subdued and overwhelmed with 
unavailing grief. 

In the mean time, her mother was in all the delights of expectation, 
equipped in her regenerated finery. Signor Gabridli at kst arrived. 
Bisafie's absence gave them an opportunity of settling their future 
plans undisturbed, and in the course of a long conversation between 
this worthy pair, the fate of our heroine was decided. Everything was 
arranged for Mrs. Elton's immediate marriage with the Italian. 

To enlighten my readers as to the origin of an event, which may, 
perhaps, cause them some surprise, it wul be necessary to state the 
reasons which induced Signor Gabrielli thus to encumber himself with 
this silly, penniless widow. 

Eosaue's extraordinary talents had made the deepest impression 
npon his mind; in addition to the masij other bad qmdities which he 
possessed, he was of a most sordid, avancious turn. In the little girl, 
he at once discovered a mine of wealth. He had lately acceptea an 
engagement at one of the theatres in*Italy. 

Calculating and cautious in the extreme, he considered that the 
easiest, and even the cheapest manner of getting her completely into 
his hands, would be by marrying Mrs. Elton. lie was penetrating and 
shrewd, and gathered sufficient information, from what he saw and 
heard, to be aware, that by no other means could he detach Eosalie from 
the Belmont family, by whom she was so much beloved. He gained 
from Mademoiselle ICramer, what were the views they had long settled 
with regwrd to her future life. He knew how powerful would oe their 
influence— how fastidious probably were their ideas : in short, the only 
certain and legitimate mode of possessing a complete dominion oyer 
her, would be to entail upon himself the incumbrance of taking a wife 
in the person of her mother. He shrugged up his shoulders, took a 
large pinch of snuff, and was for a few minutes irresolute. " CAe 
Diavolo / there is no good without a mixture of eviL" thought he. 
However, Mrs. Elton was still a huadsome womuD, and such a ^^"^^ 
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that he m%lit easily bend her to all his wishes. To gain her C9nsent 
was an affair soon and easily accomplished. As I have before said, she 
was.heartily sick of the retirement in which she lived, and the idea of 
exchanging it for the delights of Italy, was, indeed, charming, to say 
nothing of the companion that was ensured to her— one whom she con- 
sidered a most handsome specimen of a man. His black bushy locks 
and enormous whiskers, were verv imposing to her ideas ; and she 
looked with admiration upon his nands. which, although constantly 
begrimed with snuff, were covered with sparkling rings, which she 
lo^ed to transfer to her own taper fingers. 

She had. however, sufficient cunning to know that the business had 
better be kept as quiet as possible, till nearer the period of its com- 
pletion, for she foresaw great opposition to Rosalie s departure, both 
&om herself and the Belmont family;, and well knew that it would 
nearly break the heart of her poor child. This knowledge, however, 
did not for a moment make her hesitate to inunolate that child, on the 
shrine of her own selfish desires. 

On the night of GabrieUi's arrival at the white cottage, every final 
arrangement was made ; as soon as the marriage had taken pkce they 
were to set of^ without further delav, to Italy. A year or two of 
intense labour, GabrieUi assured Mrs. Elton, would render her daughter 
quite capable of becoming prima donna of the Italian Opera in Lolidon 
— ^that IS to say, if she would only grow a little taller ; and nothing 
could be so favourable to that desiredend, as a residence in the wann 
climate of Italy; for considering the "statura magnifica delta signora 
madre" he saw no reason why her daughter should not inherit such an 
advantage. 

From the success of such a scheme, what riches would pour forth ! 
The Italian's eyes ghsteued, and his smile was sardom'c, as in his 
mind's eye he calculated the treasures that he intended to accumulate, 
through the means of this poor fragile child ; and Mrs. Elton viewing 
the perspective loaded with new caps and dresses, gossip, and tea 
parties, joined in this feeling of exultation, which oeamed from the 
countenance of her intended. 

In order that the maniage might take place with as little publicity 
as possible, it was arranged that in the course of a fortnight, which 
would just give Mrs. Elton time to dispose of her little property at 
Fairboume, she should, accompanied by Bosatie, join him m London, 
when immediately after the wedding they might commence their con- 
tinental expedition. 

Mrs. Elton found that she had a much more difficult task to accom- 
plish, with regard to Bosatie. than she had anticipated; she had 
imagmed that she would be all meekness and submission; but in the 
breast of ^salie lay hitherto dormant the strongest feehngs. They 
had scarcely as yet been excited, for the last five years of her short 
life had passed in tranquil happiness ; she had been nurtured by praise 
and tenaemess — ^in a d^ree sumost spoilt. I confess with sadness, for 
my part, that I had the greatest snare in over-indulging her; but 
there was something about the child so sweet — so endearing, that 
never liad I tried her temper by one harsh word. 
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The next mormng found our poor heroine in a state of indignant 
agony and distress ; her spirit had not yet been subdued bv sorrow, 
and she rebelled against her present tnal. Life she beheld for the 
first time in all its gloom ; a dark cloud seemed to hang over it. It is 
but too true, that the present constitution of human nature cannot 
bear uninterrupted prosneritv without being in a degree enervated br 
it. The poisonous weeaa, wnich sj>ring up in that too luxurious soi^ 
require the hand of adversity to extirpate them ; it is the experience 
of sorrow and distress that subdues the arrosance of our nature, and 
softens the innate selfishness of our hearts. BosaUe hid her face upon 
her piEow and wept ; she would not leave her room ; nothing could 
induce her to meet the odious man, whom her mother told ner she 
must henceforth reverence as a father. 

!From threats and scoldinff, Mrs. Elton was obliged at last to have 
recourse to entreaties that sue would get up, and receive Signor 6a- 
brielli with a cheerful countenance ; but Bisalie was inflexible. At 
length her mother, in extreme anger and perplexity, with a very bad 
grace, gave way to her wishes, and dissembung her own feelings, made 
it appear to her future lord and master that continued illness nad con- 
fined Rosalie to her chamber. GabrielH was provoked at this intelli- 
gence ; he lon^d again to hear her sing, to feast his eyes upon the 
casket, from whence was to proceed such rature treasures ! 

Fortunatelv for poor Rosalie the next day the Italian was obliged 
to depart. After he was gone, Johnson prevailed upon her to get up, 
and be dressed. This good soul was shocked with the alteration which 
so short a space of grief had made in the countenance of her dear 
child. There now appeared upon it a fixed, and almost a sullen gloom. 
She had ceased to weep, but sue spoke not. 

Her mother endeavoured to make some impression upon her, by 
scolding her violently; but she soon saw that was not the way to 
move her ; she then changed her tone to coaxing, and expatiated upon 
the advantages and delight of a journey to Italy. She spoke loudlv in 
praise of the " charming man," who was soon to be so closely alliea to 
them ; but all she said only redoubled the agony which plainly showed 
itself upon the expressive features of Rosalie, and she generally con- 
cluded Dv abusing her as an unnatural, stubborn, ungrateful girl, 
"who had no feeling for her own flesh ana blood." 

I suppose the torture of mind the poor child endured at this time 
cannot be described. She had not sufficient experience in misery to 
fly to the only consolation which was offered to her — prayers and sup- 
mications to Heaven for support : she had not yet looked up to 
Heaven as a rofu^, and. findmg aU on earth unstable-— inconstant, she 
had yet to turn, m the helplessness of misery, to him whose ears are 
ever open to the prayer of the sorrowful At that moment she had 
but one feeling—a Duming anxiety to be with some of us. Had she 
known where I was, she would have sought me without delay ; but she 
was ignorant of the actual place of my destination. 

I have heard from Johnson, who supplied me with many of the de- 
tails of my story, that for several days succeeding the events I have 
ipat recorded, she always found her« after long absences fron^ the cot- 
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Ja^, in the chnrchyard, seated on a grave-stone, close to the spot we 
jj3 fixed upon as our mutual burial-place. She was never weeping, 
. t there was a fixed and rigid expression in her countenance which 
told of an inward conflict that must nave been agonising to endure. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Elton went on in joyful preparation for their 
departure : at intervals, however, much irritated by tie continued and 
alarming oepression of her daughter, and also by the evident disinclina- 
tion which Johnson evinced to the change in their prospects. The 
latter had been a devoted servant to Mrs. Elton; for, although she 
plainly saw the foibles of her mistress, for whom she could not feel 
much respect— still, the love she bore the child she had nursed from 
its infancy, made her endure every inconvenience, and all the folly and 
occasional ill-humour of the mother, rather than lose sisht of that dear 
nursling over whom she had so long watched. She did not scruple to 
express her opinion openly upon ttie subject of the approswjhing mar- 
riage ; and so unlimited was her censm-e, that had not Mrs. Elton 
known how necessary she was to her comfort, she would, probably, 
have hig^hly resented the freedom. 

The tune wore on rapidly, and there were but two days intervening 
before the one that was fixed for their departure for London. 

What a moment for BosaUe ! " Must I then leave thee, Paradise !" 
well might she have exclaimed, when she looked round upon the 
oniling scene, which she was about to quit, she sadly feared, for ever. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



It was late in the evening, and Rosalie, who had been absent all the 
morning, had not yet returned. Mrs. Elton and Johnson had been so 
much engaged durmg the day, that her non-appearance passed unheeded 
by them. The latter knew that at the abbey she would be well cared 
for. She was a general favourite there, and the old housekeeper was as 
anxious about her as if she had been her own child; she overwhelmed 
her with attentions, particularly now that she saw her low spirited and 
suffering. Many a cup of warm jelly or nourishing broth, she en- 
deavoured to force upon the poor languid-looking girl. Rosalie, to 
please her, tried sometimes to swallow a small portion of t]^e dainties 
which the good woman had prepared with her own hands— but her ap 
petite had completely failed ner. 

This evening, as I have before said, Rosalie returned not to her 
home ;— it grew dark, and still she did not appear. 

Johnson peoame very anxious, and her mother expressed what she 
felt by abusing her — ^as usual. 

" What a tiresome, headstrong girl she has become," she muttered ; 
*^ always giving so much trouble," she added, as she saw Johnson leave 
ker paekiBg, and about to depart in seardi of her. " We shall find 
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her, I fear, a great plague ; I wish I had never settled myself at Pair- 
boume— she has been quite ruined by the people here." 

In the mean time, Johnson souf^ht the aobey with rapid steps. 

"Mrs. Smith!" she exclaimed, as she entered the housdteeper's 
room, "of course, Miss Rosalie is here?"— But Mrs. Smith assured 
her that she had not seen her at the abbey that day. 

" Indeed," continued the good woman, " I have had some chicken 
broth by the side of my fire ever since the morning, and some nice thin 
biscuits, to tempt the dear child to take a little nourishment; I have 
been quite vexed that she did not come." 

Johnson's heart sank within her ; but she instantly set out, accom- 
panied by several of the servants, to search for Eosaue in every direc- 
tion—no trace of her was to be diseovered. All her usual haunts were 
explored in vain : and, after hours of fruitless endeavours to find her 
bst child, poor Johnson returned home half distracted with apprehen- 
sion and distress. 

Mrs. Elton was now in good earnest alarmed. The morning dawned, 
but no Rosalie appeared. In her present dilemma she thought it best 
to write to Gabnelli for the assistance of his advice. Even with all 
her conceit and ignorance, she had sufficient penetration to be aware 
that she should tall very short in the estimation of her admirer, if she 
did not bring with her a rich dower, in the person of her talented child. 

But where was Rosalie all this time ? Let us leave for a short space, 
the inhabitants of the white cottage in all their alarm and consterna- 
tion, and follow her footsteps. The dav on which she was missed from 
Eairboume, she had risen from her bed, with a heart more than usually 
heavy; a sleepless night had added to the misery of her feelings, and 
the idea of the near approach of her departure, which was to oe the 
commencement of her new and dreaded career, presented itself to her 
imagination with redoubled horror. She dressed herself hastily, and 
soiL^ht the fresh air; she imagined that her griefs would feel I^hter 
under its refreshing mfluence. Towards the rectory she bent her steps, 
the first time for many a day ; although the churchyard had been ner 
favourite haunt, she always sedulously turned her eyes from encounter- 
ing objects, the sight of which would recall scenes of such past happi- 
ness, that, now heart-stricken as she was, she could not view without 
torture. But still she must once more look upon it, and breathe a lon^ 
— ^a last farewell ; she dared not enter the gates ; the new rector had 
taken possession of the place, and she was in no mood to encounter 
strangers. 

Poor Rosalie !— She leant over the pailings, and strained her tearful 
eyes by gazing upon the well-beloved spot. How fragrant was the 
pierfiune of the air, which wafted over so many of my cherished plants. 
A shower had just fallen— evei^thing was fresh and green, with the 
early tint of spring. The last spring !— how happy was she then !— 
We were both busy with some new flower beds ; there they were in 
rich luxuriance, ana the bright colours of the plants were now blossom- 
ing for others. 

What a tale. of happiness did every feature of the place recall— The 
open window, which disclosed the interior of the little study. Oh! 
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how slie longed to see my coimtenance looking from it, to greet her, 
as it had been ever wont to do, with the most affectionate smile of 
welcome. Now all was cold— silent as the grave. Long did the 
poor girl remain rapt in aU the misery of painful contemplation, and 
only left, with slow and lingering steps, on perceiving some of the 
present occupants approaching. 

She turned at once into the park, and soon found herself in the 
flower-earden. Here her recollections were not less agonising. — " Oh ! 
Gertrude ! Gertrude !" she exclaimed, as every object associated with 
the image of her sweet friend met her eye ; " what would I give to 
behold you once more !— I must — I really must see you. I have not 
even heard from you lately. What is the cause of your silence ? I 
camiot continue to exist without seeing you, if it is but for one short 
hour !— cost what it may— I will go to you !" 

At this moment, a thought had darted across her mind. She re- 
membered that a JJondon coach passed through the village every day, 
at twelve o'clock. 

" I will go to them," she continued; "I can endure this load of 
wretchedness no longer without advice— with no one to tell me what I 
really ought to do. If they assure me that my path of duty is to 
submit, I will endeavour to do so ; but from their hps must I hear my 
doom nronounced. Oh ! dear Mr. Leslie, where are you ? — why do 
you hide yourself from your poor little Rosalie ? — Why are you not 
here to direct my steps ?— to teach me to bow with submission to the 
trials that await me ? Until I see you, my heart will remaiu rebellious 
— ^wrong as it may be." 

. She reflected for an instant, and then hastily returned to the cottage, 
where, unheeded by her mother or Johnson^ she deliberately made up 
a small parcel, and taking with her a purse, which the kindness of Lady 
Belmont had well filled, agam saUied forth. She knew that in the 
course of au hour the coach would overtake her ; it stopped to water 
the horses at a small public-house on the roadside, there she requested 
to be taken up, and m a very few minutes was rolling rapidly on to- 
wards London. 

It was a long and fatiguing journey, for the coach did not arrive at 
its place of destination until the next morning; but the excitement of 
Hosalie's mind was so great, that she felt it not. Her sensations were 
of a mixed nature, but those of relief, and abnost joy, predominated. 
To feel that she should so soon be with her beloved friends, was 
exquisite delight : still the remembrance of having so abruptly left her 
mother, caused a shadow to fall over the brightness of the prospect. 

Fortunately for Rosalie, her only travelling companion was an old 
lady, who seemed to take a great fancy to our herome, and perceiving 
how pale and exhausted she looked, insisted upon her taking some re- 
freshment; and when they stopped at the Borough, she kindly sawr her 
into a coach, giving^ at toe same time, instructions to the driver, to 
proceed to the mansion of Lord Belmont, which was in Piccadilly. 

How long appeared the distance, imtil she reached the haven for 
which she panted ! She was frightened aud bewildered by this, her first 
introduction to the bustling, noisy city of London. At length, she 
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was before the doors of Belmont House ; she saw the well-known livery, 
and many a well-remembered face amongst the servants: she sprang 
from the coach, and was soon in the arms of her dear Lady Gertrude ; 
there, she felt safe, and for a moment, all her former wretchedness was 
foreotten. 

Ihe surprise of the family, on seeing Eosalie, was very great; and 
when they heard her story, they were indeed perplexed, and much con- 
cerned : none of the letters which she had written to them upon the 
subject, had been received, and Rosalie now felt convinced that her 
mother had intercepted her correspondence, for she discovered that 
they had been equally astonished, at not havmff heard from her, in an- 
swer to the many letters that had been despatched to Fairbourne. 

Her kind friends soon perceived, that after the first glow which hap- 
piness spread over her countenance had faded away, she was in a most 
exhausted and uncomfortable state ; indeed, when she had stated every 
circumstance of her present position, the colour gradually left her 
cheeks, and a succession of fainting fits alarmed and distressed all 
those around her. She was carried to her bed, from which she was 
unable to move for weeks, as her life was in great danger, from the 
effects of a nervous fever. 

In the mean time, Lady Belmont felt that she was placed in a very 
embarfassmg situation. Truly did she compassionate the fate of 
Ex)salie, ana to avert the evils which menaced her, she was ready to 
make every exertion ; but she foresaw every description of difficulty, 
I was summoned immediately to assist the family with the aid of my 
advice, and I found my poor little protegee in a most lamentable state, 
both of mind and body. 

How kind ! how liberal were the views of all the Belmonts with . 
regard to her. I can never forget the impression it made upon my 
mind, and the admiration which not only this trait in their characters 
excited, but I may also say, the constant tenor of their benevolent 
lives. They did indeed shed light and lustre over the sphere in which 
they moved. Rich is their reward in this life, in peace of conscience, in 
the approval of the wise and good ; but glorious and transcendent will 
be their lot, we must humbly hope, in Heaven, on that day when the 
Lord " maketh up his jewels." 

The marchioness had immediately written to Mrs. Elton to inform 
her of the unexpected arrival of Rosalie ; but no answer did she receive 
to this communication, until one morning Si^or Gabrielli was an- 
nounced, and requested to have a private interview with Lady Belmont. 
This, however, she declined, insistmg that I should be present during 
the audience. The odious creature was then admitted. He was, as 
usual, all bows and servility ; and, with much theatrical gesticulation, 
said that he had come "ae la part de m cHere Spouse** io claim her 
daughter, as they were on the point of leaving England for the conti- 
nent. Lady Behnont told him that her removal was at present quite 
impossible, on account of her severe illness, but that Madame Gabrielli 
should have free access to her whenever she wished to see her ; and 
strongly recommended that Johnson should be sent immediately, as 
she, of course, would be a comfort to the invalid. 
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She then stated her trishes and views with regard to Eosalie, which 
irere most kind and liberal. 

She said that, in the event of Madame Gabrielli's consenting to give 
up Hosaiie to their care. Lord Bebnont and herself would enter into an 
agreement with them, engaging to provide amply for her, and that 
every care shonld be taken to advance her in respectability and hap- 
piness. 

The subtle Italian, throngh all his endeavours to disguise his feelings, 
was evidently perplexed and enraged at this proposal, so difficult to re- 
ject from its extreme eligibility with regard to Kosalie. 

He talked a great deal about the tender heart of his carisdma sposa, 
and the extreme attachment she felt towards her child, all of which he 
knew was a mere /»(ro» de parler; however, he said he would consult 
with her, althougn he feared she never would consent to the very 
generous and noble offer of Madame la Marquise. 

"We at once foresaw that such would be the case ; for it was easy to 
perceive tiiat the cupidity of the man was excited, and that it was, in 
order to make money by the poor girl^ that he was so anxious to keep 
her firmly within his clutches. 

Oh ! how I wished for riches ! for I believe, had I possessed them, I 
shonld have bribed the man at any price, rather than sacrifice her to 
such a wretch, and to a future existence, which would be to her, con- 
stituted as I knew her to be, misery itself. 

Lady Gertrude and I used to converse for hours upon the subject, 
but we could not inspire each other with anything like nope. 

A letter arrived from Madame Gabrielli evidently not composed by 
herself. It was a mixture of servility and impertinence : but its pur- 
I>ort was to express, that no power on earth, nor offers ot any descrip- 
tion, would induce her to give up her child ; she Idnted that no one 
else had any right over the actions of Eosalie but herself, and, as her 
mother, she commanded her to return to her the very moment she was 
able to leave her room, since already Signor Gabrielli's plans had been 
seriously deranged by her inconvenient illness. She wished for no 
other communication upon the subject from any quarter, as her decision 
was irrevocably made ; and, therefore, it was utterly useless for any one 
to attempt to alter her fixed detemunation. She concluded this com- 
position oy some overstrained expressions of sratitude to the mar- 
chioness, which did not accord very harmoniously with the other part 
of her epistle— and thus ended our nopes. 

It was a sad task to communicate this intelligence to poor Rosalie, 
who was slowly recovering ; but still I was obliged to do so. I found 
the only path I had now to pursue was not uselessly to condole with 
her, but to endeavour to strengthen her mind, to enable her to bear her 
misfortunes with fortitude. As sb« lay, poor little girl, on the sofa, 
pale and exhausted, from both menud and bodily sufferings, I talked to 
ner seriously and firmly. 

I besought her to cbng for support to Him from whom alone it could 
proceed; which was the only means of enabling her to look calmly 
upon the evils that threatened the future. I tried to enforce upon 
her mind that the defence which leligioh provides, is indeed a " shield 
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and buckler," which the Almighty spreads before the believer, to cover 
him "from the terror of night, and the arrow that flieth Djd&y;" 
when the time of trouble comes— and come it must to all— that it 
places the virtuous under the pavilion of the Ahnighty, by affording 
them that relief which arises from the belief of the divine protection ; 
it opens to them sources of consolation which are hidden from others 
by the additional stren^h of mind with which it endows them ; it sets 
them upon a rock, agamst which the tempest may beat, but which it 
cannot shake. The eye of God dwells equally upon the lonely dwelling, 
and on the palace of a king ; every pang of sympathy, every labour of 
love, every leelii^ of submissien— is known to Him ; every privation 
patiently endured, every virtue humbly exercised. He can abundant^ 
recompense : the meanest of His servants is dear and valuable in £08 
eracious sight, and many a name unknown, or persecuted on earth, will 
DC found written by His merciful hand, in the Dook of life. 

She always listened to me, dear child, with earnest attention; my 
words sank deep into her heart, and with God's assistance had their 
due effect. Her mind became gradually fortified ap^ainst the events 
of this inconstant state; higher prospects arose before her mind, and 
I trust she was, in a measure, prepared for future storms. Her 
reflections were now such, that '* to the upright make lifht arise in 
darkness," and she endeavoured, with all tne fervency of^er soul, to 
cast her cares upon her Father in heaven, humbly trusting that he 
would indeed care for her. 

I could not but agree with her that her prospects were very doomy: 
and that she would have extreme difficulties to encounter. We did 
not conceal from her the projects of the GabrieUis, and she was in- 
formed that most likely they intended that she should become an 
actress. We opened her eyes, to the certainty of her having to mix 
in society which would be repugnant to her every feeling; but still 
we assured her, even through that very ordeal, she might pass scath- 
less, if she held fast the principles which had been so constantly incul* 
cated in her mind. Assisted by the compassionate meroy of the Al- 
mighty, she need never feel herself abandoned or unprotected, left in 
this vale of tears^ to bear solitary and alone her woes. In her dark, 
as well as her brightest hours, God would be with her; His influence 
cheer her in the saddest moments ; it would accompany her steps to 
the most distant regions of the earth. Should she be separated from 
all those she loved, exiled to a foreign land- even there the hand of 
God would hold her, and his right hand guide her." 

But, althoujgh my Ups uttered words of support and comfort, my 
heart sunk with dread when I considered her sad fate. On nuking 
inquiries into the character of GabriellLwe found that he was a man 
noted for the profligacy of his habits. " How," thought I, "can Lady 
Belmont, with her virtuous and fastidious notions upon tne subject of 
female propriety, countenance for the future any degree of intimacy 
between her pure and high-bom children, aiid the daughter-in-law of 
such a person as the Italian P" 

The more I reflected upon the subject, the more boneless it ap- 
pealed; and when the parting moment arrived, and we had to relin* 
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qmsh the poor girl into the hands of her— I can only term them exe- 
cationers--l felt that it was like hurling her at once into the pit of 
destruction 



CHAPTER Vra. 



I SHALL never forget the thoughtfol kindness with which the young 
men of the family treated our heroine during this period. I had not 
before seen Rosalie so attractive as regards personal anpearance, for 
during this brief space of sorrow she seemed to have advanced years 
in womanly beauty. The character of her countenance had entirely 
changed: &om the laughing child, she had become the sorrowing 
Madonna; her complexion pale and clear— her large eyes drooping, 
and their long dark lashes too often moist with tears. I was now 
oertiun that my prediction would be verified, and that her loveliness 
would daily increase to transcendent beauty. 

Fitz-Emest and his brothers had free ingress to their sister's 
dressing-room, and there the^ even assisted the sweet Gertrude in 
tt^ng to soothe the stricken ^rl. 

JFite-Emest, who naturally possessed a serious turn of disposition, 
aided me to strengthen her mmd, by inculcating ideas of submission, 
indeed of obedience, for we foresaw that her life would be truly one of 
hardship — cruelty even we imagined might be exercised towards her 
by the unprincipled being to whose dominion she would have hence- 
forth to yield ; for we heard that, in addition to his imperfections, he 
was of a furious and ungovernable temper. 

Lord Henrjr, the second son, more volatile and light hearted than 
his brother, tried to laugh away her grief. 

" Never mind. Rosy/* he would say, " after all, you will be Prima 
Donna of the Italian Opera, and no bad thing let me tell you : and if 
you go on improving as ^ou have done lately, what with those lustrous 
eves and that voice, which you know, even in your worst days, we 
alwavs considered hxe that of a Syren, you will no longer be the Coal 
Black Rose, but the Bella Bellissima Rosa. You will have all the men 
in London at your feet. You will be half smothered with garlands and 
bouquets that will be showered upon you, from every box in the 
Opera, and ^our jewel case will not be large enouffh to contain the 
presents which will pour from all quarters. I shall be quite proud of 
you, Rosalie." 

Rosalie turned away, shuddering from such consolation j but Pitz- 
Emest had the power to soothe her wounded feelings. His manners 
were mild and persuasive : his voice full of pathos and sweetness. 
Most thoughtful were the proofs he gave of ms anxiety for the ame- 
lioration 01 her lot. and to provide, in some measure, for her future 
comfort. One of the most substantial and valuable, was ensuring to 
her the attendaqi$e of her faithful Johnson. The poor woman amved 
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one day iu great despair; she bronght the sad tidings to the nnhapny 

S'rl. that the night before she had received her dismissal from Gabriem. 
ad she only considered her own advanta^ and comfort, it would 
have been far better for her to have relinqnished a service now ren- 
dered irksome and disagreeable in the extreme, from the character and 
habits of the master she had acquired; but she knew that to Eosalie 
her departure would be most fatal— most injurious; she anticipated 
for this loved child nothing but privations, inconveniences, and misery. 
She felt that she had it in her power to assist and comfort her in a 
hundred different ways ; and this devoted creature would rather have 
begged her way to Italv, than have quitted her for ever. 

EitZ'Emest heard the oircumstanoe, and without sa^iiig a word of 
his intentions, hastily left the house ; he ascertained firom the norter 
where Qabrielli was to be found, and ordering his cab, soon foona him<* 
self in that part of the town so ably portrayed bj an inimitable anthor ; 
it is so descriptive^ that I cannot forbear insertmg it here. 

"Although a few members of the graver professions Hre about 
Golden-square, it is not exactly in anybody's way, to or from any 
where. It is one of the squares that have been ; a quarter of the town 
tliat has gone down in the world, and taken to letting lodgings. Many 
of its first and second floors are let furnished to single gentlemen, and 
it takes boarders besides. It is a great resort of foreigners. 

" The dark coraplexioned men who wear large rings, and heavy 
watch-guards, and Dushy whiskers, and who congregate under the 
Opera colonnade, and about the box-office in the season, between four 
and five in the afternoon, when Mr. Seguin gives away the order8-;-aIl 
live in Golden-square, or within a street of it. Two or three violins, 
and a wind instrument from the Opera band, reside within its pre- 
cincts. Its boarding-houses are musical, and the notes of pianos and 
harps float id the evening time round the head of the mournful statue — 
the guardian genius of a little wilderness of shrubs in the centre of the 
square. On a summer's night, ^vdndows are thrown open, and ^ups 
of swarthy moustachio'd men are seen by the passer-by, loungmg at 
the casements, and smoking fearfully. Sounds of grtm voices prac- 
tising vocal music, invade the evemng's silence, and the fumes of 
choice tobacco scent the air. There snuff and cigars, and German 
pipes and flutes, and violins, and violoncellos, divide supremacy 
between them. It is the region of song and smoke. Btreet bands are 
on their mettle in Golden-squ&re^ and itinerant glee-singers quaver 
involuntarily, as they raise then- voices within its boundaries." 

!F*itz-£mest easily discovered in this quarter the abode of the Ga- 
briellis. He was ushered up to a first floor, where he found Madame 
GabrieUi alone. The air of discomfort which pervaded the room, and 
her own altered anipearanoe, were a strange contrast to the neat dean 
little parlour in which he had always seen her formerly and the decent 
propnety of dress, which she used to wear at rafarboume. Now there 
was an evident attempt at finery— at youthfulness of appearance. She 
was seated on a dirty faded sofa, her head adorned with a can that had 
already become begrimed by the dirt and smoke of London; but which 
was ornamented with t&wdry coloured ribbons. Her haor had evidently: 
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tieen tortnored by Tain attempts to make it fall in ringlets ; her xjerson 
was attired in a silk dress, very short and very scanty, but stiU it was 
silk, and Madame Gabrielli considered that a great imnrovement on her 
neat, dean Fairbonme cotton dresses ; her feet had been most cer- 
tainly equipped &om a readp made shop in Cranbonme-alley ; and very 
smart — although very unsnapdy they looked, in a pair of bronife 
slippers. 

she received the young lord with some de^ee of confusion; she 
knew not whether the meeting was to be hostile or amicable. Lord 
Ktz-Emest at on(Je satisfied her on that point. With his usual frank, 
unaffected mamier, he shook hands with ner, and immediately entered 
upon the subject of liis visit, which was to intercede in oehdf of 
Bosalie's still being allowed to retain the comfort of Johnson's at- 
tendance. 

Madame Gabrielli coloured violently, and appeared at a loss what to 
say, but on Fitz-Emest adding, "My dear madame, it cannot surelv 
bc your own wish to part with your excellent and weJl-tried servant ; ' 
he was surprised by seeing her suddenly burst into tears,' and at thfe 
same moment hearing her husband on the stairs, she rose and hastily 
went into an adjoining apartment. 

It was with mo slight degree of disgust that Fitz-Emest found him- 
self tete^ete with this odious foreigner; and his heart sunk when h^ 
remembered that Bosalie, with all her refinement, her ideas and man- 
ners so innocent and lady-Hke, would soon be under the unlimited 
control of this low, coarse-minded man. 

It was not long before he discovered that the expense attendant 
upon having the addition of Johnson in ttie journey was the chief ob- 
jection to her accompanying them. This obstacle, Fitz-Emest easily 
divined the means of overcoming ; there was a eolden key, which he 
found most usefal in the present instance, andf which immediately 
opened the heart of the avaricious Italian, and this generous, noble 
vouth was not sparing in the expensive means that he took to obtain 
ids purpose. Cm promising to pay a large sum, Gabrielli agreed to 
allow Johnson to ^ with them to Italy, and more than one aching 
heart rejoiced at this event. 

Althoagh we could extract but little from this gooa woman, for she 
seemed determined to be as silent as possible on the subject, still it 
was too certam, from her grave looks, and the portentous snake of her 
bead, when any questbns were asked her, that already the weak, but 
unfortunate Miidame Gabrielli had discovered that there were many 
more liioms than roses in the path she had chosen for herself; and 
that the dismissal of her old servant had been a dreadful stroke to her. 

We may easily imagine Bosalie's gratitude ; already had she looked 

Xto Fitab-Emest as a being so exalted— so superior, that she could 
Lost have worshipped him ; and mow when he had told her what he 
had done, at the same time repeating those kind expressions which he 
had before so often utterei " that she must ever consider him in the light 
of her most anxious friend, and remember, that if ever she imagined he 
had it in his power to befriend and assist her, she was to promise to 
ftpply to him, without hesitation or reserve;" when these words of 
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Mendship flowed from his lips, and Eosalie looked upon acotmienanoe 
vhicli was like a mirror, reflectiiiff the most beneyotent and beautiful 
qualities of the heart, with the ^ tide of gratitude overwhehninf^ her 
ayery feeling, she sank before him, she clasped his knees, she kissed 
his hands, whilst tears of mingled joy and bitterness flowed in torrents 
down her cheeks. 

" I cannot thank y;ou," she faltered out in broken accents — " I cannot 
thank you;— poojr indeed would be my weak expressions, to convey 
the depth of my gratitude ; but, Lord Fitz-Emest/* she continued with 
the utmost anxiety depicted in her looks, "promise me one boon, and 
perhaps my heart may still not break ; promise me, that under every 
Cffcumstance that may hereafter befal me, you will not despise me, you 
will not prejudge me, for believe me when I declare, that abject as I 
may appear, associating with, and surrounded by, those whose conduct 
you must condemn, I bear a talisman about me which wiU preserve me 
from contamination— the idea of having once possessed your re^rd- 
and the affection of your noble family. You may avoid me," she added 
sobbing bitterly, "out think with pity— not with scorn upon poor 
Hosalie." 

Dear, excellent young man ! little did he ima^e, that whilst he was 
.pouring oil and wme into the wounds of her mmd,he was, in fact, un- 
oonsciously laying a foundation of wretchedness to the young girl, 
which did indeed prove incurable — ^and most fatal. 

There are dormant fires lurking in the depths of the female bosom, 
which, when once enkindled, become impetuous, and are sometimes 
desolating in their effects. 

It is no use dwelling upon this melancholy period— the deep sorrow 
of the young ones, and the graver regrets of her more experienced 
friends, for to Lady Belmont, with her refined and strict ideas, Bosalie 
appeared lost to them for ever. 

The day arrived but too soon, and the poor girl was to be torn from 
those she loved so well. 

I believe nothing could have supported her through the last parting, 
but the assurance I whispered into her ear, that it would not be long 
before she saw me; that I would follow her to Italy. At this last 
hope, a gleam of comfort did, for a moment, beam from those sad eyes, 
and she faintly said, "Then I feel that I shall not be utterly aban- 
doned." 

The day fixed for her departure was now come, and the soxrowing 
child was given into the hands of her mother. 

Can I ever forget the anguish of her countenance as she ching to me, 
and fixed her moumfcd eyes upon me when I was about to take my 
leave ! This might be said to oe the first commencement of her real 
sorrows, and heavy and foreboding were the thoufi^ that filled my 
hearty when at last I bade her a sorrowful farewell 
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CHAPTER IX. 



VabioTTs drcmnstances, and a long and painfal illness, prevented 
and deferred my proposed and much aesired visit to Italy. We had 
heard oocasionallv from Eosahe, but her letters were little satisfactory, 
for they were evidently written with constraint, which we could under- 
stand, as they were most certainly submitted to the inspection of those 
with whom she lived. At len^h I was enabled to leave England, and 
at once bent my steps towards Naples, in which city Hosalie resided. 
The date of her last letter indicated where she was to be found, and 
the morning after my arrival I set out, my heart beating with that 
degree of agitation and nervous pleasure which one experiences in the 
expectation of meeting those we love, after a long and painful absence. 

The street was in an old part of the town, gloomy, when contrasted 
with the gay appearance of the modem city, which is formed upon a 
plan so splendia and elegant. The house to which I was directed, a^ 
the abode of Gabrielli, was built in the heavy imperfect style of archi- 
tecture, invented and adopted during the middle ages, which gave a 
sombre appearance to the habitation. 

I was preparing to ascend the staircase which led to the apartments 
occupied by the fainily, when my passage was impeded by a yoong 
man, who entered immediately after me, and who, in his extreme im- 
patience, little heeded me as he flew past, full of youthful activity and 
eagerness. I was peculiarly struck even by the transitory glance I 
caught of his oountraance. I could easily perceive that he was Italian 
by birth, from his clear olive complexion, glowing, however, with the 
hues of healthy his bright dark eyes, and blEick hair wreathed in short 
curls round his open fearless brow ; bold and light was his step, and 
I could not helj) smiling when I contrasted it with the measured, 
stiffened gait with widen I slowly followed him; and then I almost 
sighed to think that my days of youth and strength were over. 

The young man, wno appeared to be about twenty years of age, 
carried in one hand an enormous bouquet; in the other an open 
basket, through which I saw some magnificent purple grapes. A 
kind of instinct told me they were for Bosalie, therefore I followed his 
imnetuous steps as closely as I could. He passed along a gallery, and 
at length reacned a door, at which he paused, and knocked. 

**mitratey* said a soft musical voice, which at once I knew to be that 
of Bosalie. Immediately the door was opened by the youth, who, with- 
out closing it again, waited rapidly into the apartment. I did not ad- 
vance, for X cpiud stand concealed by a projecting part of the wall, and, 
at the same time, command a view of tne mterior of the room. 

It was a vast apartment, furnished (or rather unfurnished) in the 
true Italian style. The table, at which indeed my sweet Rosalie was 
seated, and a tew chairs, were the greater part of its contents, except- 
ing a marble slab or two, upon whicE were arran|ped the choicest flowers. 
I must not, however, omit a pianoforte, a quantity of music, and several 
bndeages suspended at the windows. 
' 1)2 
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Kosalie, as I have alre^j said, was seated before the table, busily 
employed in copying music. What a change had eighteen montha 
wrouglit in her appearance ! From the chiti she had matured into the 
loveliest of women. She was pale and very thin, but the outline of her 
figure was beautiful m the extreme. She wore a white dress with long 
ioose sleeves ; her hair was simply arranged, in quite a classic manner, 
on her small and well-formed head ; and her pleased smiTe, and the 
glow of animation which spread over her features as she raised her 
eyes on the entrance of the youth, rendered her, at that moment, tran- 
scendently lovely. 

" Oh Arturo," she exclaimed, in the mtrest Italian as he approached 
her, " what— more beautil'ul flowers ! Those you brought me last are 
not vet dead. I have just been putting fresh water to tnem ; see how 
bright and beautiful they look : and those splendid grapes," she added, 
as he drew his treasure from the basket, "kind, good Arturo, how you 
spoil me — what should I do without you !" .... 

" Ah signorina mia" replied the young man, Ids eyes glistening with 
pleasure, "how amiable it is of you to thank me; it is I who am the 
obliged; your goodness in accepting what I so numbly bring, makes 
me, indeed, the debtor. And see, sweet Bx)salie," he continued, pro- 
ducing from the basket some stores of ^een food for the birds, " 1 have 
hot forgotten what will make your pretty pets very happy to-day. I 
have taken a hoHday this afternoon, and am come here to spend it with 
you. Will you allow me to remain, iellissima signorina r* 

Rosalie smiled, and then sighed. 

"I doubt whether Signer Gabrielli would be satisfied that I should 
be so long idle ; I have a great deal of inusic to copy, but you will assist 
me, and you shall afterwards sing with me, Arturo, and then my tasks 
will pass lightly and profitably away." 

Arturo was about to answer, and a delighted acquiescence was upon 
his lips, when hearing the sounds of footsteps approaching, I thought it 
best to emerge from my place of concealment ; in another moment, I 
had entered the apartment and was standing before the astonished girl. 
With a shriek Of surprise and joy she flew into my arms, and whilst I 
pressed her to my bosom, I felt the tears of warm affection flow from 
my eyes. 

It is impossible to describe the joy we both felt in this reunion. 
Rosalie appeared as if restored to new life. She made me sit down, 
then placed herself on her knees before me, with my hands closely 
pressed within hers, and her tearful eyes fixed earnestly upon my counr 
tenance, she remained some time in silence ; her heart was too full for 
words— she could only look her joy. 

She was roused from this state of mute happiness by seeing Arturo 
suddenly take up his hat and rush towards the door, through which he 
was going to make a sudden exit, when she called to him : 

" Arturo, come here ; before you go— and I will not detain you now 
— ^let me present you to Mr. Leslie. How often have you heard me 
talk of this dearest and best of friends." 

The countenance of the young man, which had before assumed rathei 
ft disappointed and sombre appearancip, now beamed again, and he 
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approached me with an air at once conrteons and kind. " Oh ! my dear 
SIT," she continued, " you must love Artnro for my sake ; he has truly 
been to me the best of orothers ; if you did but know all ms affectionate 
attention— his unremitting exertions for my comfort and happiness ! 
without him, I feel I hardly could have drawn on my weary existence.** 

The young Italian's cheeks glowed, and his eyes glistened as Rosalie 
tittered these words ; he was vehement in the warmth of his expression!^ 
but she interrupted him by saying : "Now, Arturo, you must go, for I 
have much — oh how much to say to this my friend— my father. Come 
again in two hours, if you can ; but at present I have neither eyes nor 
ears for any one else." 

The youth instantly obeyed her; but with steps less light and elastic 
than thosa with which he had entered the apartment : and as I gazed 
after his youthful and beauteous form as ne slo^rly departed, the 
thought darted quickly through my mind that there was a tale of love 
to be told in that quarter. 

And now that we were alone, Eosalie seemed to feel that she must 
a^ain renew her tender caresses. Her warm heart appeared to expand 
with delight at the sight of her old and devoted friena. My silver hait 
and furrowed brow were looked upon by her with more tenderness — 
more apparent admiration, than she had bestowed on the handsome 
countenance of Arturo. How truly lovely she looked, sweet girl ! I 
sighed, when I saw all my predictions as to her beauty so folly Verified. ' 

By degrees, when the nrst emofions of her joy had partly subsided, 1 
drew from her the particulars of her life since our separation. 

Poor child, much, indeed, had she suffered ! Gabnelli, she confessed 
to me — ^but she did so with shrinking^ fear, and hesitation— was pos- 
sessed of a most violent and tyranmcal temper. Her unfortunate 
mother was one of the most wretched of women ; as for herself— and 
her face grew pale^ and she shuddered as she commenced the subject — 
she said she certainly did undergo much fatigue, and was harassed to 
the very utmost pitch, by the Italian's absorbing anxiety that she 
should improve in music ; ahnost every hour in the day was devoted to 
the study of it. But that was the least part of her troubles, her fond- 
ness for the science rendered it supportable • it was living under the 
same roof with such a man— witnessing his daily ill-treatment of her 
unhappy mother— that was most distressing to her feelings ; and then 
the having to associate with his friends ! 

" Towards me" she continued, "his conduct is at present less brutal 
I have tai^ht him," and her eyes kindled as she spoke, and a flash of 
indignant nre shot from them, "in a degree to fear me. Oh dear Mr. 
LesUe," she exclaimed, bursting into tears, " if you knew what I have 
suffered— what I have endured; that monster has exposed me to in- 
sult, which I would not shock your kind heart by describing. In order 
to teach me (he said) the science of acting, he brought into the house 
a man of the vilest and most vicious habits. I was left alone with him 
for hours, exposed to all the libertinism of his manners; but," she 
oontinuecC as rising from her seat she paced the apartment with av- 
iated steps, whilst lier countenance assumed a look of fierceness quite 
Ipmi^torql to her, "Ih^vedfired him to repeat tl;e outra^; youn^ 
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and feeble as I am, I conquered— but oh ! in what manner ! what tor- 
ture I endured throughout the trial ! I determined not to open my 
li^s, not to sing a single note, until I obtained GabrieUi's solemn pro- 
mise that I should never see that man again, or be exposed to similar 
insults ; that I was to take no lesson of any description but in the 
presence of Johnson, who, I knew, alone had the stren^h of mind to 
guard me properly from insolence ; but before I could ootain this pro- 
mise, what weeks of persecution and cruelty had I to under^ ! I was 
threatened — confined. He even endeavoured to starve me mto obedi- 
ence; but he at leujgth discovered that I possessed a spirit unbending 
as his own, how little careful I was of preserving my wretched life, 
how slightly I valued its continuance ! Death would indeed have been 
a welcome release. Oh ! how I prayed for it ! My health gave way, 
but my resolution was firm— immoveable. 1 cannot tell you all my 
reasons for what may appear to you excessive obstinacy. I would not 
torture vour kind nature by detailing them, they are too horrid— too 
dreadful," and she placed her hands upon her eyes, as if to shut out 
some pamful image. 

I was so much shocked, that I could not interrupt her by making any 
comment; and, conquering her emotion, she continued her sad story. 

"Agonjrof mind— deprivation of every kind, brought me at last 
to the brink of the grave. Then did my persecutor become really 
Mg[htened; he thought he was aboui to lose a source of future wealth, 
which he fancies is vested in the unfortunate girl before you. In dis- 
may, he promised anything, everything to tranquillise my mind; but 
still, though weakened in Dody to the utmost ^itch of feebleness, I 
was firm as a rock in determination. I made him write what I dic- 
tate(L and obtained from him a solemn assurance, which has hitherto 
benented me much. I have now the comfort of this apartment, which 
I can call my own. I continue to study hard, certainly ; I eo to my 
bed every night fatigued and exhausted, but still it is peace— happiness 
— compared to what I have endured. I have had some gleams of com- 
fort throughout all this distress. I have been supported in my duty 
by all that I learnt from you, dearest sir : strength was vouchsafed to 
me, by clinging to that trust, which, indeed, in my hour of need, did 
not ful me. 

" And what support and consolation was the attendance of Johnson ! 
it has been indeea an inestimable blessinar, and I prize it doubly, from 
the remembrance whence it sprung. Signer Gabrielli would fam have 
deprived me of this my only consolation, but for the continued gene- 
rosity of dear, dear Lord Fitz-ibnest, who, by paying largely for her 
boaro. bribes the avaricious man to allow ner to remain; notning else 
woula have tempted him. for in his heart he detests her— almost fears 
her; for she is bold and dauntless, where either the welfare of my mo 
ther or myself is concerned ; she braves his anger and asserts our 
rights ; we could not have supported our fate, if it liad not been for her 
umailinff exertions for our comfort." 

" Ana who," I asked after a pause of some moments, "is the youth 
who ha» just left the room ?** 

** Oh I dear Arturo," she replied, her ooimtenance relaxing into a 
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gentle smile, ''the best and kindest friend I have in Italy, who has 
been tmly a orother to me here. Although qnick and violent in his 
feelings, like all Italians, notwithstanding his impetuosity, he possesses 
good sense, and the truest of hearts. Il^ acquamtance with him com- 
menced at the Seminario, which I have attended for the purpose of 
study: his profession also is to be that of music. His voice is a 
splendid tenor, and as practising with him is very beneficial to me, his 
intimacy has been tolerated, and his society has been my greatest 
solace. I cannot enumerate all the acts of kindness and attention 
which he seems never weary of showering upon me. If I could only 
make him a little less empreasd—A little (Calmer, quieter in his deport- 
ment, our intercourse would be delightful ; but he sometimes over- 
powers me by the warmth and energy of his desire to contribute to my 
comfort and happiness; but Arturo, with all his little faults, is very 
dear to me." 

I looked at Bjosalie when she said this with some degree of curiositv • 
but she was so composed and collected, so completely free from the 
embarrassment which *ever attends any feelings oelonging or proxi- 
mating to the passion of love, that at once I felt certain, that although 
X>oor Arturo might experience towards her sentiments of the warmest 
nature, hers were those of the calmest and most sisterly affection. 

Whilst we were thus speaking, a gentle knock was heard at the door, 
and the subject of our conversation again entered. He came in with a 
degree of timidity, uncertain whether his presence was desired or n9t ; 
he was most cordially welcomed by us both. I could speak Italiaa 
fluently, therefore was able to converse with him, and oh! how the 
eloquent blood rushed to his cheeks, and what joy sparkled in his eyes, 
when I told him that he must look upon me also as his friend : for all 
that Eosalie had related to me of his goodness towards her had already 
created for him a warm place in my heart. 

Certainly, I never saw a more splendid specimen of youthfol, though 
manly beauty; and when I gazed on him, I could almost have accused 
my dear f avoimte of coldness, not to be influenced by the ardour which 
flashed from every glance of nis expressive countenance. Little did I 
imagine at that moment what was passing in her heart ! how com- 
pletely every avenue of love for another was obstructed by one aU- 
engrosising feeling, one which strengthened daQy— hourly— which was 
ni^ured and cherished by her, as the only stay oy wl^ich she clung to 
existence. " Man is the creature of impulse, of ambition ; love is the 
embellishment of his early life, or a song piped in the interval of the 
acts, but a woman's Whole life is a history of the affections ; the heart 
is her world— it is there her ambition strives for empire— it is there 
her avarice seeks for hidden treasures ; she sends forth her s^nnpathies 
on a venture, she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection, 
and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless — ^for it is the bankruptcy oi 
the heart." 

How delightful was this evening which we passed together. Ga- 
brielli and his wife had gone on an expedition of amusement, and were 
not to return until the following day. Poor Madame Gabrielli was 
now and then included in these trips, but Bosalie never acoompaoied 
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them. There were several reasons for keeping her seeluded, besides 
fier own ^at distaste to the idea of mixing with the associates of tiie 
ItaEan; m the subsequent knowledge I acquired of the position and 
news of the man, I soon discovered the motives which directed him* 
in man^ parts of his conduct, towards Eosalie. I opened his heart 
and samed his confidence, in some degree, by the only means which I 
fquna would ensure me free access to my dear yoon^ ^end. I made 
him presents, which at once secured me from his impertinence, and 
converted him into my humble servant. 

He told me that Ilosalie's improvement in singing was wonderful 
beyond measure ; that her voice surpassed any he had before heard ; 
her acting also was superb ; it appeared as if she were bom for the 
stage, to surprise the world by her dramatic powers ! 

"Most fortunate it was," he added, "that I discovered the gem, 
which would otherwise have been lost— buried in obscurity. She is » 
star too shining^— too precious to be brought forward on anv inferior 
stage ; she must, from the commencement of her career, be nrst rate* 
she must be didy appreciated." Therefore the London Opera was fixed 
upon as most worthy to be the theatre at which she should make hei 
d6M. 

"Her beauty," he also said, "will create a most vivid sensation;" 
for, indeed, he declared that he was already obliged to keep her en 
retraite, as she attracted the utmost attention whenever she was seen 
by strangers ; " in short," added the wily Italian, endeavouring to 
blind me oy assuminf an appearance of excessive regard for propriety, 
and anxiety for Rosalie, "1 do all in my power to preserve the charm- 
ing girl from anything that can injure the innate j^xaiiy and freshness 
of her mind; and I snail have pnde and satisfaction in feelinff, that 
even in a profession so open to calumny and censure, there will be at 
least one cantatrice sans reproche** 

Vile wretch ! I longed for lightning to flash from my eyes to blast 
him for his iniquitous hvpocrisy. L who knew all his base feelings, and 
the conduct he had at first pursued towards the poor girl ! 

His only motive for thus secluding her arose from selfishness ; — 
the desire that her beauty and talent might burst like an unexpected 
meteor upon the public; for I heard from Johnson what had mdeed 
appalled me, had!^ shaken my very inmost soid with horror ; and it 
required much self-command, I may add deception, which only my 
affection for Rosidie cotdd have made me assume, to maintain a sem^ 
blance of neace towards the base Gabrielli.^ Joonson. with tears of 
sorrow ana disgust, gave me a touching history of all that my poor 
cherished child had endured ; personal privations and discomfort were 
but light matters in the scale, compared with the other miseries she 
had encountered. 

It appeared, that in order to bring down her mind in some degree 
to a level with those with whom she would have to associate — in short, 
with his own vulgar and depraved tastes and habits, his plan evidently 
was, at first, to vitiate her feelings— to accustom her to the society 
•«nd manners of licentious actors and actresses. He wished her to 
look upon vice and immodesty with a hardened eye— to feel pkasur© 
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m the light fmolons society of those with whom he uved on tenns of 
intimacy. He cared not what slie did, so that she was secured to him 
as a source of wealth ; could he once accomplish this, his task would 
be much less difficult — he would then be able to mould her to his 
f very wish. 

To execute this desired end, the wretch brought into the house a 
£riend and accomplice : a man whose talent and science in the art of 
music and acting rendered him weU able to aid in the instruction of 
Rosalie. He was worthy of being the tool and confidant of GabrielH. 
The sweet, innocent ffirl was insiuted by this villain, and none of her 
complaints were heeaed by the ijerson who ought to have been her 
protector,^ But she at last prevailed ; her firmness terrified Gabrielli 
into submission to her will ; and this weak, delicate girl, with no other 
weapon but her virtue and innocence, had the power of subduing even 
the audacity of these licentious men. 

How proud I felt of my pupil— the child of my adoption and love ! 
She had, indeed, been strengthened by the armour of that faith which 
it had been my task to inculcate ; sustained by its powerful influence, 
the poor child sunk not imder the pressure of persecution. When the 
clouds ^thered, and the murmur of the storm was heard, she found 
refuge m that trust, which is described as a hiding-place from the wind 
and a covert ^m the tempest. 



CHAPTER X. 

Thb aspect of Rosalie's existence had, for a Brief space, brightened. 
I represented to Gabrielli how necessary relaxation was to the restora- 
tion of her health, and so that she still continued her studies, he waa 
•willing that, under my escort, she should make some excursions in the 
neighbourhood. We idso went together almost every night to the 
Opera of San Carlos. A box was appropriated to her use ; for, as 
Gabrielli was a principal performer, be naa it in his power to command 
that indulgence at an easy rate, {md he forced her to avail herself of 
the privilege, it being professionally advantageous to her. Naples is 
still the great mart of the musiciu genius of Italy; and Its grand 
national opera of San Carbs, taken in all its combination of architec- 
tural and ornamental beauty, its adaptation to sound, principal singers, 
fine choruses, and scenic illusions, is certainly superior to all other 
theatres in the world. 

Music was a real source of delight to Rosalie; and had it not been 
forced upon her in so unpleasant a manner, would almost have 
amounted to a passion. 

We took some delightful expeditions. Everytliing was new and 
charming to Rosalie, who had been so strictly secluded. Arturo was 
ever our companion in these rambles, and daily I became more at- 
tached to tbi9 most interesting youth. I perceived, with sorrow, with 
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what intensity his ardent heart doated upon Eosalie. It did indeed 
grieve me, for I foresaw trouble to one who had created an interest 
in my alfections. As for Rosalie, I felt that my love for her was my 
destiny— a chain that had wound itself roundf mj heart ; and I was 
certain, that although I pressed it to my bosom with affection, it was 
drawing upon me sorrow— both future and present. 

Our excursions were truly delightful. Sometimes we commenced 
them at so earlv an hour, that the stars were still burning brightly in 
the clear blue neavens, but they soon, though gradually, to use the 
words of a distinffuished writer, " paled their ineffectual fires ; a sort 
of sapphire light fell like a shower on the summits of the mountains, 
and ushered in the rising iSun, which ascended most gloriously, most 
awfully above that mighty elevation, where the sublimest spectacle of 
nature is most sublime ; many a pomt of bleached rock sparkled with 
reflected rays, and hung above the rolling vapours of the valleys 
beneath, like beacon lights on the ocean's verge, and many a changeful 
meteoric illusion cheated and charmed the eye, until the first burst of 
day dispelled every atmospheric mist and cloud, and left distinctly 
traced, and brightly gilt, the surrounding beauties of the scene." 

These expeditions often led us to PuzzuolL Baia, or the woody cliffs 
of Pausilippo ; and as, on our return, we gliaed along the moonlit bay, 
the melody of Italian strains seemed togive enchantment to the scenery 
of its shore. At this cool hour, the voices of the vine-dressers were 
frequently heard in trio, as they reposed after the labour of the day on 
some pleasant promontory, under the shade of poplars ; or the brisk 
music of the dance, from fisliermen on the margm of the waves below. 
The boatmen rested on their oars, while we listened to voices modu- 
lated by sensibility to finer eloquence than it is in the power of art 
alone to display j and* at others, while we observed the airy, natural 
grace which distmsuishes the dance of the fishermen and peasants of 
Naples. Frequently, as we elided round a promontory, whose shaggy 
mosses impended far over the sea, such magic scenes of beauty un- 
folded themselves, adorned by these dancing groups on the bay beyond, 
as no pencil could do justice to. The dee^ clear waters reflected every 
image of the landscape ; the cliffs branching into wild forms crowned 
with groves, whose rough foliage often spread down their steeps in 
picturesque luxuriance ; the ruined villa on some bold point, peepinaj 
through the trees; peasants* cabins hanging over the precipices, ana 
the dancing figures on the strand — all touched with the silvery tint and 
soft shadows of moonlight. On the other hand, the sea tremDling with 
a lonff line of radiance, and showing in the clear distance the sails of 
vessels stealing in every direction along its surface, presented objects 
as interesting as the landscape was beautiful. 

I have sometimes blamed myself for having exposed poor Arturo to 
such a combination of enchantments; under such a sky, with scenes- of 
beauty so seductive around him, his mind must have oeen more than 
ever rendered liable to love. All nature seemed to conspire against 
him, to fan the flame which abready burnt far too fiercely in his bosom. 

It was surprising to see how much Rosalie's health improved during 
this period, and the consequent ^ect it had uDon her oeauty. Her 
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complexion, thongli always pale, lost the sickly tin?e which before had 
dimmed the lustre of her charms ; her eyes assumea abnost their usual 
cxpressioiL On my first arrivaL 1 was startled by the degree of fierce- 
ness and wildness with which thev were occasionally lighted up ; and 
on speaking upon this subject to the faithful Johnson, she shocked me 
bv the account she gave of the variable state of the spirits, and even 
oi the temper of Rosalie. * 

''Indeed, sir," she said, ''had that wicked man not ceased, in some 
measnie, to persecute the noor child, I do not hesitate to say that I 
feel convinced that her mina would have given way. Many a night and 
day have I watched her without daring to leave her side, for certainly 
there was something, as you remark, in the appearance of her eyes, 
-which made me tremble ; and after that dreaond time, when she re- 
ceived such gross insults from the wretch Einaldo, I was obliged to 
apply leeches to her temples to produce consciousness, so completely 
were her senses failing her." 

This account made me very anxious, and I redoubled my efforts to 
amuse her mind, and in every way to ameliorate her condition. I dis- 
covered that it was Gabriefii's mtention that the following spring 
should be the period for her to make her debut upon the sts^e. Toor 

frl ! when I considered the excitement such an event would occasion, 
felt how completely, notwithstanding her aversion from the task, she 
would enter into every character she had to personify. From the speci- 
mens I had witnessed of her acting, I could easily perceive that she 
would be a complete enthusiast in the art, and no doubt, had she not 
been educated with such different and refined ideas, the metier itself 
mu^ not have been distasteful to her. 

Whilst rehearsing scenes from some of the most splendid operas, she 
was like one inspired. Her magnificent voice— the extraordinary ani- 
mation of her countenance and ffestures— the dignity and grace of 
every movement, rendered her indeed unrivalled. She was then fear- 
fully beautifol; but there was something in the impression it made 
upon my feeling, unearthly, unnatural, and although I could not but 
admire her actmg^ and feel ahnost electrified by its brilliancy, still it 
always filled me with dread— with dismal forebodmgs. Could her mind 
bear such violent excitement ? Such energy must prey upon itself— 
that degree of feverish vitality must consume, even whdst it brightened. 

It was truly a musical treat to listen to the duets she sang with 
Arturo. His voice was a splendid tenor, and the fire and intensity of 
his feelinj^ made him do ample justice to the beautiful music they 
sung. He was an orphan, ana had been educated by an uncle. His 
career was to be that of the stage, but his relative had no farther am- 
bition for him than the Italian theatres. I, however, soon discovered 
that his ardent desire pointed to the same mark from whence Eosalie 
was expected to derive such fame ; to follow her footsteps— to watch 
over her with the anxious eye of deep-rooted attachment— to be her 
friend, ay ! — even her lover, seemed to be the hope which mingled in 
his every plan for the present and the future. 

I believe I have naturally a tinge of romance in my composition, and 
I must own that the wann and generoua—the impetuous disposition of 
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tins yomig maa— the extraordinary beauty of his person, and the strong 
indications he gave of a kind and excellent heart, enlisted me com- 
pletely in his cause ; and I wondered that Bosalie did not return his 
love. I was sometimes almost vexed with her for the coolness with 
which she often treated liim, and I sympathised truly in all he felt, in 
consequence of the manner in which she used to endeavour to damp 
the warmth of his affection ; but she acted honourably. She had n9 
heart to give : and although she really loved him, with the sweet, 
though placid feelings of a sister, and was touched beyond measure by 
all his tender cares ; still I saw that she wished to destroy, at once, 
any hope that might arise in his mind that her sentiments would ever 
resemble those which so tumultuously aatated the bosom of Arturo. 

My visit to Naphs was shorter than Ihad intended it should be ; in^ 
deed, I do not know how I could ever have torn myself away from the 
only object on earth to whom I felt my presence so essential for com- 
fort ana happiness, had 1 not been recalled to England by the urgent 
entreaties of a relative, my return being required for the arrangement 
of some affairs of the utmost importance to his future welfare. l)uring 
my stay near Rosalie, I remarked with surprise how very seldom she 
made the Belmont family the topic of her conversation : indeed, after 
she had satisfied her anxiety respecting their welfare, ana receivea from 
me, upon my first arrival, a most minute and separate account of each 
individual composing that beloved circle^ she always avoided the 
subject. 

I once expressed this surprise to her, and her answer affected me 
much. With the deepest sadness in her voice she said, "Bear sir, it 
is upon principle that I check both my words and even thoughts upon 
that subject, which is to me the dearest 1 can ever have on earth. I 
endeavour to turn from it, and the effort wrings my very inmost souli 
but I strive, by degrees, to wean my mind from the idea— the hope ot 
ever again meeting my almost idolised friends as I have done. Their 
kindness towards me, I am convinced, wiU never lessen; their feeling 
6f interest will follow me to my grave ; of this I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, and the thought is sweet and soothing consolation ; but the 
more I see of this profession, the more I know of the people with 
whom I must ever associate, I feel how impossible it would oe, how 
inconsistent with the dignity and purity of those noble young ladies, 
to hold anything Hke intimacv witti one who has been contaminated 
by living in an atmosphere so toul— so tainted, as that in which 1 have 
for some time dragged on my weary existence. I feel that I am de- 
paded— sunk ; I move about with downcast eyes and hesitating steps ; 
1 feel already the finger of scorn pointing at me. You know, my dear 
Mr. Leslie," she continued, with a kind of wild unnatural laugh, 
" actresses in this country are denied even the rights of sepulture x 
does not that convince you how completely out of the pale of decent 
society they must be considered? scarcely ranked as Christians, ihtj 
live despised and die unheeded— unprayed for. No," she exclaimed, 
as she stood before me, her hands clasped, and that expression glisten- 
ing in her eves which it always alarmed me to beholi " poor Rosalie 
\m taken her final leave of happiness— of hope. I njay indeed 9fty 
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wtth the wretched Medea, jom speme non mi resta;** and at that moment 
how beautiful was her attitude, but what a countenance of wretched- 
ness did she exhibit ! 

" You little know the state of mv heart, the torture— the agonv I 
endure ; but I have one ray of comfort," she continued, clasping ner 
hands with a look of sorrow I can never forget ; " I am convinced 
that it will not last verv long ; the source from whence I derived hap- 
piness is all dried up \ but recollect, Mr. Leslie," she added in a hur- 
ried manner, and laying her hand upon my arm, and looking wildly 
and unploringly in my race, "1 shall oe in England, I fervently pray, 
when idle : dear generous England !— there, in that blessed laid, the 
refu^ for tne unhappy, they do not refose a narrow grave, a funeral 
service to the humble oroken-hearted actress ; remember jour promise, 
Mr. Leslie; recollect the old yew-tree— the shaded comer m the church- 
yard at Fairboume ; you must promise me not to forget it, oh ! pro- 
mise, promise," she continued, becoming violently hysterical; and 
indeed I had to promise— to soothe — to endeavour for many hours to 
calm her, before she could in any way control the overpowering agita- 
tion and excitement of her spirits. 

Poor girl ! in her ahnost frenzied manner, how trulv did she personify 
some of the heroines whose characters she studied to represent. 1 
had seen her rehearse the part of NtTut Pazza, and. gracious heavens ! 
with what thrilling effect ! How completely could she pourtray, and 
identify herself with the semblance of madness ! 1, indeed, trembled 
for her mind. Could she not be saved from a continuance of her 
present life ? If not. I plainly saw she would be lost for ever ; but 
what was to be done? what course to be pursued ? 

The Italian evidently regarded me with a susnicious eye, and I was 
certain that he longed tor my departure ; but still I was aetermined to 
maintain my ground. I plied him with presents; anticipated his wants 
—his wishes, almost exhausted my slender finances by temporising 
with this wretch; but imperative duty at length called me away, and 
the poor child was again left in the power of this monster. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was *at Brighton, in the month pf November. The court had 
i^en up its abode at the Pavilion. The town was one scene of gaiety 
and bustle: crowds of well-dressed people were thronging the prome- 
nades, and the pure air and bright atmosphere seemed to have imt)arted 
Hfe^ and vivacity to all. The presence of royalty— the expectation of 
seeing the cortege from the palace pass to and fro, gave an additional 
interest to the busy, lively scene, as each individual received the pass- 
ing, kind, and condescending notice of a sovereign, whose memory 
must ever recur to his people with feelings of tender as well as ctt 
grateful recollection. He was, indeed, the father of his people; for, 
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in the almost affectionate interest he felt in them all there was a sort 
of parental kindness, which sunk deep into their hearts, and which 
they never can forget. 

It was one of those lovely mornings that occur frequently at this 
favoured spot, even in winter; the air was calm, and the sun so 
powerful, that, although probably in the country there might have been 
a hard frost— here the air was brisk, but not cold. The sea was quiet 
as a lake— all nature smiled— autumn appeared as if it were giving its 
parting gala. 

Two young meu were sauntering listlesslv upon the esplanade ; they 
were both handsome, and aristocracy had marked itself upon their 
brows. After walking in silence for some moments, the taller, and, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, the handsomer of the two, and whom we 
vsdll designate as Sir Francis Soraerville, turned to his companion, and 
said, evidently wishing to get rid of him — 

"My good fellow, if you are waiting for me, perchance you may 
grow weary of the task, for it is my intention to remain here at least 
an hour." 

" Tell me your inducement, and, perhaps, I may be inclined to do the 
same ; but, I suppose, it is the usual reason, les beaux peux of some 
fair maid, wife, or widow." 

"It is, indeed," exclaimed Sir Francis, warming into confidence as 
he entered upon the subject. "I am expecting again to see the most 
beautiftd creature my eyes ever looked upon." 

"Then," replied the other, "I too am fixed as a rock;" and he 
forthwith to9k possession of a seat ; Sir Francis was about to place 
himself by his side, when he appeared to be suddenly transfixed by the 
appearance of some object^ ana his friend saw him turn extremely red, 
and, following the direction of his gaze, perceived approaching the 
figure of a young girl. She was rather taU than otherwise, ana her 
figure was concealed by a large cloak ; her bonnet ahnost entirely 
shaded her countenance, and an envious veil completed the conc^- 
ment. She carried in her hand a roU of muidc She had nearly reached 
the spot where the two young men were sitting, when a child who was 
playing with a hoop ran violently against her, and, with the movement, 
the parcel dropi)ea from her hands ; in another instant, the slight string 
that bound it giving way by the fall, the music was scattered about, 
and the wind assisted in dispersing it in all directions. 

The two young men gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of 
assisting the fair sufferer afforded by this confusion, and it was not 
without some difficulty that they contrived to coUect all the various 
Dages that were flying about, to the amusement of the passers by. 

During this process, the face of the young girl had been disclosed, 
and a more lovely one was seldom or never seen. She appeared to be 
not more than eighteen years of age— such large dark eyes !— a com- 
plexion pale but clear, and smooth as marble ; — and how is it possible 
to describe the beauteous form of those rosy lips, which, when they 
smiled, revealed teeth of the most dazzling whiteness ! Her hair was 
jet black, plainly braided upon her open forehead, and when, on 
receiving the music from Sir Francis, she drew off her glove, in order 
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to fasten with the string the truant leaves, the jowag men lodced with 
delight upon the small white hands, so delicate and so lady-like. 

But now all was accomplished; — ^the music was roUed up and more 
firmly secured, and the young girl, with a graceful curtsey of thanks, 
was about to depart, when suddenly she turned her large beaming 
eyes upon the companion of Sir Francis, who was standing before her, 
his eves riveted with admiration and scrutiny upon her countenance. 
She looked for a moment fixedly upon him, and then, utterrug a faint 
low scream, would have sunk to the ground, had not her arm been 
caught by a woman who had, unperceived by the others, joined the 
group. She, in an instant, roused herself, and, without again raising 
her eyes, hastily took the arm of this person, and, walking on as fast 
as her tremblins limbs would enable her to do, reached a "fly," and 
was soon whirlea out of the sight of the two jriends, who remamed for 
some minutes motionless and silent, from the surprise occasioned by 
the strangeness and rapidity of this adventure. 

" By Jove 1 this is devilish odd !" exclaimed Sir Francis Somerville. 
" 'What made her scream, and almost faint P — she was all smiles and 
blushes but one moment before ! I verily believe it was sometliing 
she saw in you that frightened her ! What could it be ?" he again 
exclaimed, looking at ms companion from head to foot; "there's 
nothing so wondrous frightful about you, or so captivating either, for- 
sooth! You are a good-looking feUow^ but, upon my word," added 
the self-satisfied Sir Francis, twisting his moustaches, and casting^ his 
eyes with complacency on his own well-proportionea limbs, " if she 
were inclined to fall in love at first sight, I do not see why she might 
not have chosen me, quite as soon as your lordship." 

The young lord laughed at his friend's complimentary speech, but, 
as they walked back to the Pavilion, for they were both at that time 
attaehe* to the court, he was grave and thoughtful, notwithstanding 
all the inuendoes and banterings of Sir Francis. 

The truth was, there was something in the countenance of the young 
girl that had peculiarly arrested his attention, and struck upon some 
chord which vibrated to his heart. It was not ner beauty alone ; there 
was an indefinable feeling of having seen some one who resembled her ; 
but it was so vague and shadowy that he could not fix it upon any 
one individual ; it was not so much admiration as a sensation ot intense 
curiosity and interest. There was an expression in the glance of the 
unknown beauty that haunted his imagination ; and the accent of her 
voice, when she briefly expressed her thanks, rang on his ears like 
some well-remembered melody. He must see her again. 

The younfif man was restless and uncomfortable, and he saw that he 
was watchea with a scrutinising eye by Sir Francis, who already felt 
himself rather ill-used, and jealous. He had been the first to discover 
the fair imeogHtta, and fancied that she was his exclusive property. To 
improve his acquaintance with her, he was quite deteiininea ; but he 
would not a^ain allow of a partner in the affair. With indefatigable 
industry, which would have been admirable in a better cause, he sought 
to discover where she lived, and who she was— but m vain— no trace 
of her could be found. 



It muBt also be allowed that LordFitE-Emest (whom we bare before 
forgotten to designate b^ his proper name) was not idle in the same 
pursuit : but the mystenous beauty had disappeared ; and although he 
fingered^ hour after hour, on the esplanade— looked with a penetrating 
eye into every vehicle that passed— ^resorted to the libraries — allowed 
himself to be jostled by the dirty mob, as he loitered at the coach 
offices — and- in short, wearied Imnself by his anxiety, he could not 
again feast his earnest gaze upon those expressive features ; he could 
only recal to his fancy the enchantment of her smile, and remember the 
sweetness of her plaintive voice. 

For a few davs the impression was vivid in the extreme ; but with 
the changefnl, happy life of a young man, with the world and all the 
enjoyments it contains before mm, flie keenness of it by degrees wore 
oil ; and although the imaffe of the lovely girl often arose before his 
imagination, in a manner for which he could scarcely account, still it 
was but a passing thoufi^ht, and no longer proved, as at firsts a real 
source of amioyance ana torment« 



CHAPTEU Xn. 



We have lost sijp:ht for some time of the Belmont family. It was 
several months after my return to England that I founa idl these 
amiable beings well and happy in London. Most eagerly and anxiously 
they asked for every particular concerning poor B>osalie. The account 
1 gave of her caused bitter tears to flow from many an eye. 

Sweet Lady Gertrude was, indeed, heartstricken when she heard the 
details of all the sufferings her loved friend had endured, and ihe 
miseries that were still in store for her. The voun^ men were indig- 
nant and disgusted. Lord Henry, who was or an unpetuous spin^ 
(juick and ardent in all his feelings, strongly urged his wish to set off 
immediately for Italy, in order to endeavour to extricate his dearly !»• 
membered playmate from the hands of her tyrant. 

It may be readily imagined that I opposea this plan most resolutely. 
What a train of evils would it have engendered ! I wished that I had 
painted the affair with less vivid colours ; I saw the effect it produced 
on the minds of both the young men; and, as is often the case, after 
having been too diffuse and communicative upon any subject, I longed 
to unsay all that had escaped my lips. 

I remembered the dark countenance of the Italian, the malignity 
which constantly overspread his features, and, at that moment, I ooold 
even imagine that his passions might impel mm to the perpetration of 
almost any crime, howsoever hideous. 

I remembered, too, Arturo— his deep, his jealous love for Rosalie ; 
how would he endure the sight of this handsome, generous youth, upon 
whoni the object of his unrequited passion would pour all the hitherto 
locked-up torrent of her affection— an affection purely sisterly, but still 
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one she did not dare to demonstrate towards the fiery young mao^ 
whose blood flowed with the vehement warmth of his climate, unre- 
stramed by education, precept, or example. 

All that conld be done at present was to hold a conncil npon the 
subject, and endeavour to discover if there were any possibility of ex- 
tricating her from the power of Gabrielli ; but, after mature delibera- 
tion, we found that such a scheme at present would indeed be im- 
practicable. The only plan to pursue was to allow events to take 
their course ; and should the health of the poor cirl really give way 
after she had appeared upon the stage, which 1 felt convinced it cer- 
tainly must do— then would be the moment to make terms with the 
Italian, and come forward to her rescue, although I feared— 9h,<5od ! 
and but too justly !— ^that the wretch would rather see her die in the 
fetters which his avaricious hand had bound around her. 

In a private conversation with the marchioness, I mentioned to her 
what I considered the morbid state of poor Rosalie's feelings with 
regard to her situation, which made her shrink from the idea of asso- 
mtinff with those she most loved. Lady Belmont was affected to 
tears by this token of the sensibility of the poor girl. In reply, she 
said to me : 

" I cannot but admit, in a great measure, the truth of what the dear 
child says upon the subject. It is a touching proof of the lustness and 
propriety of ner feelings ; for, although I can never abandon or look 
colmy upon one I love, and ever shall continue to love so well, still it 
will be a difficult position for us all. The character of Gabnelli ap- 
pears so unprincipled and unamiable, that it must be painfd to my 
every feeling to see my daughters in any way mixed up in his concerns. 
However, their position in the world is such, they need not hesitate to 
take by the hand one who was the companion of their early years, 
public as may be her present sitnation. Still, it is a lamentable busi- 
ness," she continued, "and one that really dweUs upon my mind, and 
makes me unhapj)y. I often deplore, and reproach myself for the part 
that I have had m this sad finale. The concerts at Bebnont ! when I 
brought her so unnecessarily forwani, and placed her under the notice 
of ilm dreadfiil Italian; but little did I foresee such a train of unto- 
ward events.*' 

AU this excellent lady said was but too true. I could only listen 
in silence, and inwardly ^deplore the sad fate of my poor Eosalie. 

I soon discovered that Lady Gertrude had been wooed and won by 
ayouthfol nobleman, who appeared in every respect worthy of her. 
The marriage, however, was not to take place for some months, owing 
to the young man not having attained his majority. I fancied that I 
had also made another discovery. There was a certain Lad^ Con- 
stance Delavel, who was much talked about by my young fnends; 
and I soon settled it in my own mind that Iitz-Emest must have 
looked kindly upon her. It appeared an alliance much desired by the 
family, who were vehement in their praise of this noble vouog lady; 
and, indeed, I was told, in confidence, by my sweet Lady GertrudeL 
who never withheld anything that she thought would interest and 
give ^ieasnie to her fond old iriend, that she knew the fair ConstanGO 
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had no longer a heart at her own disposal, for she was certain it was 
devotedly bestowed upon her brother. 

"But, although Fitz-Emest," she contmned, "admires dear Con- 
stance very much. I fear it is not, as Tet, that wann attachment which 
I am sure she feels towards him ; but we hope and pray, that in time, 
we may have the joy of seeing mm thoronghly impressed by her per- 
fections. She is a bein^ most peculiarly formed to constitute the 
happiness of such a debghtful creature as our own dear Fitz-Emest. 
I am almost inclined to imagine," the sweet girl added, smiling and 
Utishing, "that we women otIt know how to lore fervently and de- 
votedly. However, it is not fair to say so, for I thmk I conld point 
out one who understands the feeling as well as we do. You hi^ve never 
told me, Mr. Leslie, how you like Alandale ; hut you must love him, 
and number him abo amongst your children, as you have always con- 
sidered us." 

My heart was truly touched by the affection and confidence of this 
lovely being. I assured her of all she longed and hoped to hear, and 
gave deserved praise to the object of her choice, who was, indeed, a 
noble, fine young man, and I trusted fervently, worthy of the treasure 
it was his hright destiny to hope to possess. 

I was, of course, all anxietv to see Lady Constaaoe, and an oppor- 
tunity soQu occurred of satisfying my curiosity. I hearo that she nad 
arrived in London, and the next day I found her in Ladj[ Gertrude's 
morning-room. I was introduced to her in a most flattering manner, 
and was proud to find that she seemed predisposed, by the affectionate 
partiality of my dear young friend, to become at, once acquainted 
with me. 

I was immediately prepossessed in her favour. Though perhaps 
not, strictly speaking, beautiful, there was a degree of sweetness and 
benevolence in her countenance, combined with an air of gracefol dig- 
nity in her bearing, which was more exquisitely bewitching than the 
most striking loveliness. Her figure was perfect, and her nands and 
feet were small and delicate— the stamp of nigh-breeding pervaded her 
whole demeanour. At once, I could have guessed that she was nobly 
bom; and on further aequaintmce, I perceived, with much satisfac^ 
tion, that she was possessed of nobility of soul as well as that oi 
station. 

She greeted me most oordialbr ; in a moment I was at my ease with 
her ; and before I had been in ner presence half an hour. I was as de- 
voted to her cause, and as anxious for her marriage with Eitz-Emest^ 
as if I had known her from her infancy. 

"OL how glad I am that you like her. which I see you do," whis- 
pered Lady Gertmde to me, as her Iriena moved across the room^ to 
examine some work that was in a frame near the window. 

"Like her! who could see her, and not admire her !" I answered, in 
the same low tone. 

At this instant the door opened, and our |>aTty was increased by the 
irresence of Fitz-Emest. TheiL indeed, did I see thS eloquent blood 
rush over the fsoe and neck of Lad^r Constance, as she stooped over 
the frame, and pretended to be busily employed ii^ examining the 
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ibwers wliich were there traced ; and when she again raised her head 
to return Fitz-Emest's kind, abnost affectionate greeting, I saw that 
ihe looked paler than she had been before. 

I was not anite satisfied with the yomig lord's manner; it wa^ 
almost too kind— too cordial— too unrestrained, to be that of a lover ; 
still, I thought, love .must follow ; he can never be so cold-hearted as 
to withstand such attachment as thrills within the breast of that very 
delwhtfnl girL 

The ocmversation soon took a lively and general turn ; Lady Con* 
stance quickly recovered &om the little embarrassment occasioned by 
the sudden entrance of Pitz-Emest, and we all enjoyed our auimatea 
and agreeable discussions. Lady Constance evinced a highly-cultivated 
mind, and a lively and refined imagination. Lord Fitz-Emest had 
taken up the Morning Post, tiO find out the advertisement of a new 
book, and after he had done so, he continued to run his eye over the 
paper; suddenly he stopped, and exclaimed in an agitated tone of 
Toice — " Good heavens ! Mr. Leslie, can this really be she ?*' 

'* What do you mean?" we aU exclaimed. 

He read aloud: 

*'We understand, that the debutante who we have before announced 
as likely to make ner appearance immediatelv after Easter, at the 
Italian Opera, is the Signora Eosalia, daugnter of the celebrated 
Gabrielli, so weU known and appreciated as the finest bass singer who 
has ever trod the boards of our Italian stage. The young lady is said 
to be very young, and eininently beautiful : her voice, a splendid con- 
tralto ; her education, which has been completed in Italy, has rendered 
her a most finished and accomplished actress. We expect that the 
musical world will be astounded and delighted by the genius which 
wiU burst upon their enraptured senses. We consider that the ex- 
pected debutante will prove a gem of the most extraordinary lustre." 

" Give me the paper," cried Gertrude, hastily, and seizing it firom 
the hand of her brother, she perused the paragraph rapidly again, in 
order, with her own eyes, to ascertain the truth of what she had heard, 
and then burst into tears. 

*' Are you indeed about to be sacrificed, poor EosaUe !" she ex- 
claimed. " But, then," and her countenance brightened, " she will be 
near us, and we can assist to support and encourage her." 

My eyes were flowing in company with this sweet young lady's. 
The news had come upon us all so suddenly. I had not heard from 
'Rosalie for some time, and we bad no idea that she was so soon to be 
in Engiand ; indeed, at this very moment she might be in London. 

• Fitz-Emest rose, and in a hurried manner took up his hat. " I shall 
go immediately," ne said, "and endeavour to find out if they have 
arrived. I will call uxwn Lafleur, the manager, and ascertain all about 
'them ;" and quickly wishing Lady Constance good morning, he left the 
loom. 

• I do not know why I did so, but instantly my ^yes souj^ht the coun- 
tenance of Lady Constance, and saw that a pang of suffermg had shot 
through her heart ; but she strove to conceal any feeling bat that of 

£2 
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interest in the subject, and immediately entered wannly into it. She 
had often heard of Rosalie, but it was as the nlaymate of the yonnf 
people of the £ebnont family. Now, she asked sereial questions with 
mxLch eagerness. 

"Was she beautiful r 

"Fearfully so," I answered, without reflection. 

"Was she dark, or fair?" 

I described her as she was now;— her jet black hair, her splendid 
eyes— 

"Dark as the stilly night," 

her dear, rich, olive complexion; and warming with the subject, I 
went on, with aU the garrulity of &ze and fondness, more fully to dilate 
upon it. " I shall never forget when last I saw her," I continued ; 
" she was sitting, with her ffuitar in her hand, but she was not touch- 
ing it ; she was m deep and painful meditation, and appeared lost to 
every surroundiujg object ; her fine hair was negligently bound up. but 
some tresses, which had escaped, played on her neck and round her 
beautiful countenance ; the light drapery of her dress—her whole 
figure, air, and attitude, were such as might be copied for a Grecian 
nympn." 

At every word I uttered. Lady Constance looked more sad. and I 
saw her cast a wistful glance at a large looking-glass whicn hung 
before her, where she beheld reflected features so totally different 
from those I had been describing : her soft, dove-like eyes— light glossy 
ringlets— the fairest and most delicate complexion. 

"Poor Lady Constance !" I sighed to myself ; " we have aU stin^ 
in our hearts, and yours you have just received— God grant that it 
may not long rankle in it!" And I began to turn in my mind 
thoughts which had never before entered into it— the dreadful idea of 
the bare possibility of a circumstance that would be. indeed, most 
fatal— ruinous to the peace of all ! This poor child, tnis unfortunate 
Sx)salie, she seemed fated to be my torment. Much as I loved her, 
there was a degree of fearful anxiety mingled in all her concerns, a 
kind of fatality about every circumstance which attended her, that 
alarmed and troubled me ; sne was a kind of light, a fascination which 
I felt I must ever foUow, although it might lead me into sorrow and 
perplexity. She had twined herself so closely round my heart, I could 
not cast ner off, she must ever remain there ; but a foreboding feeling 
told me that she would indeed prove a fearful care. 

I sat, silent and absorbed in these painful meditations, but Lady 
Gertrude continued to talk with much eagerness upon the 'subj[ect. 
Lady Constance asked, with intense interest, question after question; 
and 1 heard words which convinced me that the sweet fair girl was 
making for herself a formidable rival in poor Eosalie. " Miay Giod 
avert such an evil !" was my most fervent aspiration as I quitted the 
apartment ; and I carried away with me a painful impression which 
seemed to haunt my imagination, and which I, in vain, endeavoured 
to shake off. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



I snnsD at Belmont House that evening, and of conrse was all im- 
patience to leam the result of Fitz-Emest's inquiries respecting Ro- 
salie. He told me that he had seen Lafleur, who assured him that the 
Gabriellis had not jet arrived in London; he knew they were in 
England^ as GabrieUi had been with him, but of their present place of 
destination he was quite ignorant ; he added, that they must soon be 
iere, as the appearance of the daughter^ as he called her, was so 
shortly to take place. 

"Good heavens, Mr. Leslie," continued Fitz-Emest, "what a de- 
scription Lafleureives of Rosalie ! what a splendid creature she must 
have become ! He went to Italy on piirpose to see her, before he 
entered into the engagement ; K>r Gaorielli was 'preposterous in his 
demands ; however, without any hesitation, he agreed to his enormous 
termsi 1 can well imagine her voice being as fine as he describes it ; 
but, imon my word, to think of our poor little coal-black Rose having 
turnea out such tm. exquisitely beautiful woman, is almost beyond the 
verge of my comprehension; certainly I have heard you speak of her 
«s perfection, but forgive me when I say that I believed just one-half 
»f all your eulogiums. and placed the other to the partiality and in- 
terest you have ever telt, in so warm a degree, for the poor girl ; in- 
deed, dear sir, you need not be offended at wnat I have said, for no 
one can participate more fully in your feelings than I do. I can never 
forget old associations and attachments, and the idea of Rosalie is 
annexed to many a bright thought of bygone days." 

After this period the subject, of Rosalie was, for a short space, at 
Test. It was ever one of pam and anxiety, and we seemed all, with 
«ne accord, to be waiting for the moment when we should hear of her 
arrival in London; but it was with a heavy and foreboding heart that 
Hooked forward to this event. In the mean time my thoughts were 
directed towards a result which offered a much more smiling aspect- 
it was the daily increasing pleasure Eitz-Emest evinced in the society 
of the fair Constance. Not a day elapsed without the two families 
meeting, and every hour I fancied I observed the feelings of my young 
friend grow more like those of a lover towards this charming girl. 
The more I knew of her the stronger became my admiration and 
affectkm ; and although at first sight I did not think her peculiarly 
handsome, soon I be^;an to consider her the very perfection of loveli- 
ness. My readers wQl long »e this have perceived that I am a most 
enthusiastic old man; some of them perchance may have set me down 
as being nearly in a state of dotage, but if they had only seen and 
known ail the delightful beings, amongst whom it was my bright des- 
tiny to be thrown, they would excuse my raptures, and must have said 
that I oould not be too ecstatic upon such a theme. 

All, as I have before stated, went on smoothly with the Belmont 
jbnily, and it was decided that the whole party were to go to the abbey 
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during the Easter recess. Thejr greatly urged me to accompany them, 
but I was proof against all their affectionate importunity ; there was 
something about that place which made me very sad, and I now in- 
variably kept aloof from it ; it reminded me too painJFully of days of 
past happiness— dajrs of usefulness— of peace arismg from the feeling 
of well-employed time, such as I was certain I should never again: 
enjoy : another reason chained me to the spot^ X wished to remain in 
indo; "" 



London, to receive the earliest notice of Rosaue's arrival 

I solaced myself with the idea that in the lovely shades and walks 
of the beauteous spot to which they had repaired, the two lovers* 
-minds would be more than ever attuned to love ; the country seemed 
more fitted for such feelings than the clouded atmosphere of London ; 
I augured most favourably of this trip, and was convinced that Lady 
Constance would return the affianced oride of the excellent and noble 
Fitz-Emest : and with these bright hopes I cheered myself, whilst the 
days passed without bringing any tidm^ of Bosalie. I importuned 
the manager with inquiries, but it struck me that he was cautious of 
speaking of the movements of OabrieUi, and I felt certain there was 
some preconcerted concealment in the case, and that the wily Italian 
was determined to keep Bosalie &om the effects of our influence as 
long as it was possible to do so. I could only learn what I before 
knew, that soon after Easter she was to make her appearance: I was 
fidgety and uncomfortable. Constantlv did I find my&elf bouung my 
steps towards Golden-square, and all those neighbourhoods, where I 
thought it most likely GabrieUi would take up his abode. 

I was walking one day across Soho-sauare, when at the comer, 
crowded by the numbers that attend the oazaar, I fdt some one sud- 
denlv take hold of my arm, and on turning round beheld Jolmson. 
With a start of mingled surprise and pleasure I accosted her, asking 
her at once a multitude of questions. My first inquiry, of course, y^as 
to ascertain if Rosalie was m London. She looked round on all sides 
before she replied, to be sure that no one saw her speaking to me, and 
then said : 

" Lideed, sir, I am afraid to stay here any longer, for if the signor 
was to see me, I should g:et into sad trouble, but if you will tell mo 
where I can find you, I will endeavour to come to you between the 
hours of eight and ten this eveninf^." 

I gave her my address, and she unmediately hurried away; fortunate 
was it that she did so, for turning quiokly round the comer of the 
square, I found myself abmptly mce to face with GabrieUi. He 
evidently would much rather not have met me, but he was obliged to 
stop and receive my salutations, and in answer to my inquiries con- 
cerning Bx)salie, said that she would be in London in a few days, but 
that he had not yet decided in what part of the town he should esta- 
blish himself; he added, that she must entirely devote herself .to her 
profession, that she would not have a moment's leisure, as the re- 
hearsals would occup:^ aU her time. The wretch was barely civil, and 
escaped from me hastily, with very little of the courtesy of manner he 
xaed to evince towards me. 

Anxious^ did I await the anival of Johnsoiu The poor womaii 
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eame si len^hf she was looking dieadfaUr thin and haggrard, and her 
countenance was fall of trouble and vexation. I made ner sit down 
by me, and then she told me they had been some months in England, 
living in the neighbourhood of London; but that Hosalie was so 
stricuy guarded and secluded, that no letter she had written was 
allowed 10 be sent to auy of her friends. 

'* I would willingly/' said Johnson, " have been her secret messenger, 
but I have the eye of the si^or fixed upon me with suspicion and 
dislike. I dared not do anythinjB^ that mignt incur his displeasure, for 
he has sworn with the most frightful imprecations, that if I in any 
waj disobey his orders, if he can trace to me the slightest opposition 
to nis will, I shall that moment be dismissed from the presence of 
those two poor beings who, without me. I really believe could not 
exist. Indeed, sir," she continued, whilst the tears streamed from 
her eyes, " were I to leave them^ God knows what would become of 
them ! "ilb poor mistress, you wul be shocked to hear, is inaverv pre- 
carious state; a blow from that inhuman monster has produced con^ 
sequences which, I fear, will terminate in her death. As for Miss 
Eosalie, her situation has become much more insupportable, from the 
circumstance of that bad man having brought into the house a woman 
whom I knpw to be of the most infamous character ; she is the sister 
of Gabrielli ; and poor Miss Bosalie savs she is very musical and 
the ' 



clever, but oh I Mr. Leslie," continued the faithful creati_ ^ 

as if her heart would break, ''what a sight it is fpr me to behold, this 
vile, degraded being, as I know her to be, lording it over that pop^ 
sweet innocent girl actually tyraonisiog over her. Although Gabrielli 
has told you that the family have not yet come to London, you must 
not believe it ; we have been some weeks settled in one of the most 
notoriously bad streets of the town, where a decent female is ashamed 
to show her face : and all this 1 am certain is his cunning plan to keep 
her completely aloof from the Belmont family, and from you; what is 
to become of her, God only knows ! and much as I love the poor child, 
I have brought my mind to think, that should it please God to t^e 
her, it would be to me a less painful siffht to look upon her lying at 
peace in her coffin, than exposed to such a life of wretchedness as she 
js now leading." 

My readers will imagine the state of my feelines on hearing this sad 
narration: indignation and disgust were min^^with grief; and the 
inability I felt of being of any great use in the present suite of affairs, 
heightened my annoyance to real torture. It seemed dreadful to re- 
mam quiet, and to allow this poor young creature to be hurled, without 
one enort to save her, into that abyss of destruction which seemed to 
await her. But, gracious heavens ! what was I to do P how cope with 
that villain, who would visit upon his victim evenr opposition that was 
offered to his infamous views. The Belmont family being away, in- 
creased m^ distress ; there was no one to assist me with advice. 

On maJung fiirther inquiries of Johnson, I found that even the com- 
fort of poor Aituro's society was now at an end ; for, although they 
were obliged to meet professionally, Gabrielli looked with suspicion 
lipoK him, and B^osalie was so guarded by the lynx eye of the 6i|piora 
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MyrtilkL tbat she dared not speak to him in confidence. Johnson also 
added, that her spirits were in a yenr flnctnating and alarming state: 
Bometunes she was snnk to the lowest ebb of dejection, and at 
other moments fliere was a wild exciting fever about her. more painful 
to behold even than her former sadness : "in short/' added the poor 
woman, " I have great fears upon one subject, which I can hardly dare 
name, it is too shocking— but, si^ her mind ! how will it ever stand all 
this tumult and disorder? when I see her acting a part all about a mad 
young lady, it nearly sets me beside myself, it is so dreadfuUy natural ; 
mdeeoL it hardly seems like acting." 

I deliberated for several minutes, and then begged that I might have 
Arturo's direction; this she could not give me, but promised to send 
him to me if she could possibly obtain a moment's conversation with 
hiuL All I could now do was to force upon her some money, which I 
desired might be used in procuring any little comforts for the poor 
suffering mother and daughter, and 1 promised to endeavour soon to 
see Bosalie, without compromising Johnson as having been my in- 
formant respecting their place of abode. 

My rest that ni^ht was much disturbed by the melancholy images 
this visit had conjured up in my disordered fancy; and the wan 
wretched countenance of poor Johnson was ever before me. It told a 
touching tale of woe and misery^ scarcely needing the grievous drcnm- 
stance she had related to show what wretchedness the villanous con- 
duct of Gabrielli had brought on the hapless females now so completely 
in his power. 



CHAPTER XTV. 



The next motning I rose feverish and uncomfortable, and had just 
seated myself before my solitary breakfast-table, when the door opened, 
and Arturo, with his usual impetuositv, rushed into the room, and in a 
moment was embracing me, an;er the aemonstrative fashion of his own 
country. Poor youth! can I ever forget the wild impassioned manner 
in which he saluted me P his joy and ecstasy in having once more 
found me. "Oh, my friend," he exclaimed, "I am again so happy as 
to feel myself in your presence— to see your kind countenance once 
more beaming upon me with looks of interest and affection: — oh ! how 
much have I reouired your assistance ! how have I jprayedthat I might 
soon find you ! Thank Heaven, the desired moment is arrived, that here 
you are again to succour, to befriend our unfortunate Rosalie." 

He was so agitated, that it was some time before he could calm him- 
self sufficiently to answer all my questions. He too, poor fellow ! was 
very much altered in his appearance ; he was looking worn and de* 
lected ; the fire of his eye was dimmed by sadness, and the tones of 
his voice seemed languid, compared with what they had been. 

The history he gave me talked much with that which I had receiYei 
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ftom Johnson, an regarded the wretchedness of Eosalie. He told me 
tiltat, added to all the other unfortunate circumstances, he had himsek 
quarrelled with Gahrielli, who had forhidden his eyer entering the 
nonse, and that henceforth he was never again to see h«r, exceptmg at 
the rehearsals which were immediately to take place at the Opera 
Honse. 

" Thank heaven !" he said, "I had received my engagement previous 
to having^ brought npon myself the enmity of tms monster, or this pri- 
vilege would nave been denied to me ; but from having sung so long 
with Signora BosaUiL he was too glad to exhibit her talents to the 
London manager in their most attractive manner, and certainly, though 
I say it with all due humility, she never sang with so much spirit as 
when her voice was combinea with mine. Oh ! those were happv days, 
when our music constituted our greatest solace ; and the blissnil 
months we spent when vour were in Italy, caro sign&r mio ! the re- 
membrance of them renders this present wretched period still more 
insupportable." 

On questioning him farther, I discovered that the chief cause of 
GabrieUi's enmity towards Arturo had commenced from the younff 
man's extreme aziger and disffust at his having ^ven the persecuted 
Rosalie completely over to the jurisdiction of his sister, the Si^ora 
MyrtiUa— a woman of doubtful character, and of a notoriously violent 
disposition. He had presumed to expostulate with the man, and had 
been insulted and spumed by him. 

''Oh, signor," he exclaimed, as with almost frantic agitation he 
paced the apartment, "what have I not endured in consequence! 
Look with i)ity, I beseech you, upon my presumption, when you hear 
that on the imi)ulse of my outraged feelings at seeing the sweet angel 
forced to exist in an atmosphere so polluted, I went to her, and on my 
knees dechkred the passion which filled my breast— my unbounded 
love ; I even pressed her to unite her &te with mine, obscure and un- 
certain as it was— I u^;ed her to allow me to obtain the right of pro- 
tecting her^-of shielding her from insult and degradation, and then to 
fly England and chum the kindness and assistance of her influential and 
attached friends ; I felt that I had the means of working for her, and. 
oh ! to be her slave— to toil for her. To devote every energy of mina 
and body to procure her comfort and happiness, would have been to 
me the brightest of destinies— oh ! what unqualified bliss 1" Here his 
emotion became too overpowering ; for some moments he was unable 
to proceed, and was silent. 

How much did I respect this silence, dear youth, and how truly did 
my heart respond to every feeling he expressed; it was with breathless 
anxiety that 1 listened, whilst he proceeded in his detail. 

" BosaUe heard me with an amazed expression of countenance, but 
when she spoke, what torture did she inflict upon me ; kindly, but 
resolutely, she endeavoured to destroy every hope of my heart • she 
told me that she did indeed love me tenderly— affectionately, and she 
fervently implored me to continue to her my faithful attachment— 
but as a friend onlv— I must extinguish every other sentiment. Gra^ 
dons heavens 1 wBot did she ask ? little could she imagine the stoimy 
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feelings of my soul! she might as well hare ordeied a yoksaao boi kl 
emit smoke and flames— the waves of the sea to cease to roll— the sun 
to hide its light. No, the flame must bum constantly— fleroely, until 
it consumes the heart from which it rises." 

Truly did I believe him, for never did sincerity depicture itself mora 
clearly than in the every expression which fell from the lips of iM$ 
devoted being ; he continued : 

" ' Arturo, added she, ' do not be so wretched on my aeoount, far 
you may think it extraordinary, that at this moment, when my woea 
appear to thicken around me, I should be much cahner— much mor9 
resigned to my fate. I see an end to all my troubles, and whilst thera 
is a hope to sustain us, everything may be endured. What I am 
going to say may make you unhappy now, but *it ought not to do bo» 
and I hope, in time, even you will rejoice at the nrospect which is to 
bring me freedom, and I firmly trust— felicity ; the &ct is. my kind 
Arturo— my best of brothers, I am certain that it is impossioLe for me 
to enjoy a shadow of happiness in this world ; my destiny here is sealed. 
Whilst I anticipated a long life of misery, I was overwhelmed— dis- 
mayed ; but my views have changed, and X confidently hope that there 
are bright joys for me above; that the arms of mercy are opening to 
receive me, and that my trial will not be of lon^ continuance. I fed 
firmly persuaded that 1 shall soon die ; I bear within me the seeds of 
disease ; I am convinced this constant singing is destroying my lungs ; 

n orightly 



__^,_iupon what I say, I am an expiring lamp; I mwr bum I „ . 
for a brief space, but quickly and suddenly will the flame of fire be 
extinguished: my mind and body are equally exhausted. But, Arturo,' 
she continued, pitying my distress— my perfect wretchedness, ' do not 
be so unhappy— look at me, I am calm, and thanks to the God of 
mercies, penectly resigned. It has not, however, been without the 
severest struggle that you find me as I am; human nature will rebels 
and the tenacity with which— wonderful to say— we all cling to this 
miserable world, made me at first shrink from the idea of an early 
death-r-but the pang is over— thanks to the lessons of my beloved 
Mend Mr. Leslie ; he pointed out to me the way, and my life of tri^ 
has rendered my t^ask of submission much more easy than if the road 
had been strewed with roses; and my good Arturo, have I not a 
blessed example— a bright stimulus, when I remember who preceded 
me in the path of suffering, and who has hallowed and consecrated 
every step.** 

"Mr. Leslie," continued Arturo, " as the sweet creature thus spoke^ 
her countenance appeared to shine with a degree of heavenly radiance : 
she looked indeed too ethereal— too angelic for this world of woe- and 
wickedness, and her prophetic words stmck upon my heart ; I feared 
thftt they were but too true. I was kneeling at her feet, perfectly 
overwheuned with grief. I could not speak— 1 could only, unmanned 
as I was^ weep fortn my sorrow ; at this moment, most unexpectedly, 
GabrieUi entered the apartment— and what a scene ensued! His 
rage and fury Imew no bounds. He then, for the first time, felt con« 
vinced that I loved Bosalie. He ordered me from her presence, and 
vith bitter imprecations oommuided me never to enter his 0001:9 
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again \ never Henceforth to address my sweet friend but with the cold 
lestraint of a straneer; and here I am, heart-broken, without one 
comfort left on earth but the prospect of meeting her in public, watched 
by the eye of malice and distrust, which rendfers our mtercourse re- 
stricted to the most fonp|d terms. Still I have the bliss of seeing her : 
I s^ase upon that oountenanoe I love so well, and my heart is not yet 
auite crushed— quite withered. I wander for hours, when it is too 
dark for me to be observed, before the house which contains my trea- 
sure; my mind too is solaced by sometimes meeting Johnson, and 
tiirough that medium seceiving messages of affection from the idol of 
my heart." 

I ahook my head in dismay ; the case, indeed, seemed hopeless ; and 
how was I to proceed? what steps could I take to assist my poor 
mrotegSe? The only chance 1 saw for her, was the plan she had once 
before so successfully, pursued^ it was again to assume the firmness 
which had so completely intimidated, ana, in a degree, conquered the 
Jtalian ; but Arturo told me that months of continual excitement and 
suffering had abnost totdly subdued her spirit, and her weakened 
health rendered her quite unequal to cope with the united persecution 
which assailed her. 

The (mestion now was, how to gain access to her without making it 
appear trom whom I had. gained my information. See her I must^ and 
would. Arturo advised me to go to Lafleur, and obtain GabneUi's 
address from himt at length, it was decided that this should be my 
first step. I felt that already Arturo's heart was lightened; it was no 
small degree of comfort to mm to be assured by me that he could not 
visit me too often ; in short, that I expected to see him every day. 
With the freedom of an attached friend, I inquired into his pecuniary 
resources, and was glad to find he was to have a lucrative engagement 
at the Opera. But to his own wants he appeared indifferent ; reckless 
was he of every consideration, save the one absorbing, wholly en- 
grossing feeling of his ardent heart. In vain I besought him to con- 
sider mi own prospects; he said he had none, they were all directed 
to one point, and when that was over, his existence would be a dreary 
Wank— he should no longer have even energy left to live. 

It was ym affecting and beautiful to witness this extraordinary 
devotion, in these davs of selfishness and luxury, when the indulgence 
di every appetite is the sole and ceaseless aim of the young men of the 
present age, who allow dubs, horse-racing, and the gaming-table, added 
to aU other sensual jgratifications, to supersede the natural and much- 
to-be admired affections of the heart. In these degenerate and un- 
I Tomaatio times matrimony is rarely associated with any other idea save 
that of aggrandisement, so that the disinterested, unselfish attachment 
of the joung Italian was to me like a dream of olden times, when love 
and chivalry were the burden of the song. He seemed to love Rosalie 
the more ardently for her very sufferings. Oh 1 how truly I felt for 
him ; although I saw at once, poor youth, that his case was des- 
perate. 

In my pnsent state of mind I could fain have believed in all that is 
sung and said of broken hearts, and have repeated in the words ^ tha 
poet: 
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" I never heard 
Of any true afiection, but *twas nipt 
With care, that like the caterpilkr, eats 
The leaves of the spring's sweetest book, the rose." 

I went instantly to the manaeer, and receiyed the direction I required. 
It was truly a most disreputable street in which Gabrielli had taken up 
his abode; thither I bent my steps; I knocked, and a dirty maia- 
servant opened the door. 

" Is Miss Elton at home P" I inquired. 

" No," was the answer. 

" Then I mujst see Signer Gabrielli." He also was not within, and 
Madame Gabrielli was too ill to see any one. 

" Then," I persisted, "I wish to spe^ to Johnson." 

The woman looked confased, and was hesitating how she might still 
persevere in her falsehoods, when all further trouble was spared by the 
sudden appearance of Eosalie herself, who rushed down the staircase, 
and flew mto my arms. 

My well-known voice had reached her ear^ and, regardless of the op- 
position of the odious Myrtilla, who in vam endeavoured to prevent 
ner escape, she had burst from her, and sought the only refuse— the 
only conifort she could feel on earth— that of finding herself in me anns 
of her fond old friend. 

She had no power of utterance, poor girl ; she could only sob whilst 
she hung upon my neck ; but this was for a brief moment ; we were 
not permitted to remain uninterrupted. A woman, whom I immediately 
recognised as Myrtillajy appeared ; she was evidently labouring under 
great excitement of feeling, in other words she was in a violent passion, 
and vociferated in Italian : " This is all very improper, Sipiora Aosalia : 
you know how strict were your orders that no one should be admitted 
to disturb your very important studies. My brother will be very angry 
at this disobedience to his commands." 

I expostulated with the woman, and strove to soothe her ire, although 
I felt. Heaven forgive me, much more inclined to precipitate her from 
the top to the bottom of the stairs, upon which she stood, gesticulating 
in an accent to my ear, peculiarly hirsh and disagreeable. 

" Might I not," I saicC " enter some apartment, where I could have 
some conversation with Miss Elton?" 

She replied : " No, certainly not, unless she were also present; she 
had received the most positive orders /rom Signer Gabrielli." 

" Very well," I said, " so let it be ;" and following her. I led my 
poor weepiiMf girl into a parlour, where, with looks of fury, the signora 
accompanied us. This creature seemed to be little more than thirty 
years of age: she might be considered handsome, but to me, her coun! 
tenance was like that of a demon, and her rouged cheeks rendered her 
fierce black eyes still more bold and piercing. Merciful heaven ! what 
a companion tor this unfortunate girl, whom I saw trembling in every 
jimb. 

I made her sit down by me, and then whispered the qoestion, 
whether Myrtilla understood. English. 
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She answered, "No." 

This was so far fortunate ; at least, I hoped to gain some informa^ 
tion from her, but she appeared naralysed by fear, as this horrid 
woman sat opposite to her, with her large fiery orbs fixed fall upon 
her countenance. 

I felt my anser rise to an insupportable degree. I turned to Eosalie, 
and in Itafian begged her to leave me for a few moments, that I might 
have some conversation with her companion. She instantlv rose, and 
quitted the apartment. Then I felt tnat I scarcely knew now I was 
to proceed; whether, by a strong effort, to check my passion, and 
endeavour to conciliate the woman, or to give way to the rage with 
whioh,^ I am ashamed to say, my whole soul was shaken. We were 
lx)ih silent for a minute, but I was soon roused by the sound of her 
unmusical voice : 

" Gfc? volete da me, ignore?"* 

I replied, "As a friend of Bosalie, I must, without hesitation, tell 
you, that you are acting most unwisely: and marring your own interests, 
or rather those of your employer. What is vour motive for wishing to 
withhold from her any intercourse with the mends of her infancy ? It 
is not m^ desire to interfere with Gabrielli's prospects for her ; my only 
anxiety is to smooth the road of duty, whicn the peculiar manner in 
which she has been brought up, and ner extreme sensibility, render, 
perhaps, more irksome than it mi^ht otherwise have been." 

** Pshaw ! nonsense V* she rephed. " Sensibility ! indeed ;— say ob- 
stinacy ! She is the most wilful, tiresome girl with whom I have ever 
had to deal— the most difficult to mana^. The trouble and patience 
Gabrielli has had with her is not to be imagined : think of the expense 
he has bestowed upon her education ! and now, at this critical moment. 
when she is just about to make her debut^ what with her sensibility and 
hystenc& and her affectation of propnetv, if we do not take care, 
she will be a failure after all, and then, God knows what will be the 
consequence !" 

"Perhaps," thought I, " it might be her salvation !" 

She proceeded rapidly and loudly — " Gabrielli wishes to keep her 
away firomher frienos— I, more properly, call them her enemies— that 
her nerves may be kept as tranquil as possible. To what has she to 
lock but her profession. I shouldlike to know ? and what splendid pros- 
pects are hers, if she chooses to make proper use of her extraordinary 
talents!— foolish! absurd girl!" 

I tried to arffue with the creature ; and, at last, I think eained a little 
snound, by declaring that my iijfluence would rather secona their wishes 
Qian frustrate them— that I had not come with any view of withdraw- 
ing Eosahe from her profession ; and I endeavoured to persuade her, 
that by allowing her free intercourse with me, I was certain both her 
health iand spirits would be improved, and that she would be in a much 
more favourable state to appear before the public than she now was. 

I perceived that my words were begixmiog to have some effect : but, 
oh ! now my heart recoiled at the idea of thus temporising witn this 

''What is your boBinesB with me, sir?** 
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odious woman ! I felt that I ought to have detioiinced her at once ; — 
at ouee to have shown her how 1 detested her conduct. But I had a 
Btron? motive for my actions— the endeavour to save from destruction 
a soul as pure, as excellent, as the other was faulty and corrupt. 

When Myrtilla recovered in a measure from her fit of anger, she be- 
came communicative, and informed me that she had left a lucrative en- 
gagement at the Opera, at Milan, to superintend the theatrical educa- 
tion of Rosalie. She gave me also to understand, that it was a great 
sacrifice, and that it was solely out of regard to QabiieUi^ who, she saic^ 
had always been the kindest of brothers. 

In answer to my questions concerning Madame Gabrielli, she related 
a verv distressing account. She said that her complaint was a cancel^ 
and that the worst result was anticipated. 

I begged that I might see her ; but, at this proposition, another dark 
doud appeared upon the countenance of the signora; however, after 
a pause of consideration, she desired me to follow her, and I was soon 
iu the presence of the unhappy woman. 

I found her in the drawing-room. At her feet knelt poor Bosalie, 
with her head buried upon her mother's knee. It was an affectiog 
sight !— the poor creature was changed in a surprising degree ; pain 
and sorrow had sharpened her features, and a yellow sicklv tinge over* 
spread her whole aspect. Johnson was staoaing near tnem, with a 
countenance which mdicated how faUy she had participated m all the 
misery of the mother and daughter. 

" What foolery is all this ?" cried Myrtilla, as she entered the apart- 
ment ; " no wonder my brother is averse to your meeting your friends* 
if such scenes are to be performed for their amusement !— rise, Bosalie. 
and compose yourself, or. depend upon it, this will be the last tiiae I 
shall interfere in your behalf" 

How I longed to silence the audacious woman ! but I restrained my- 
self, approached the poor girl^ raised her from her kneeling posture, and 
whispered words of consolation in her ear. Poor Madame Gabrielli 
stretched out her emaciated hand to me, and said, in a low Ume of 
voice, "I deserve all this, but that poor child;— what is to be done for 
her ? you must never abandon her, tor now is the moment she requires 
your protection more than ever." 

An expressive glance from me seemed to afford comfort to her mind. 
I then asked her S9me questions respecting herself; and what leiietokL 
me, conveyed the impression that her case was a very bad one* Sbo 
had scarcely any medical attendance : I promised to send my own sur- 
geon to see her, and said that I would be answerable for the expose. 

Our conversation could not flow with much freedom, for, afihoug^ 
MjrtiUa did not understand English, her shrewd scrutinising eyes, 
^hich were fixed upon us, appeared as if they pierced into our very 
thoughts. I saw. however, that it was a consolation to EosaEe and her 
mother even to behold me— to feel that one, so deeply interested in 
their cause, was near them. On taking my leave, I told them to be 
comforted^ for I was certain matters would improve. I then again ra» 
quested MyrtiQa to let me speak with her alone. 

I told her that I relied upon her good offices to induce Gabrielli to 
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allow me to have free access to Rosalie; and also mentioned my in- 
tention of sending medical advice to Madame Gabrielli. At this last 
proposition the woman shrugged up her shoulders and sneered, and, 
with a fiend-like expression of countenance, said it was of no use 
spending monev tm such a hopeless business ; " for when was a cancer 
ever cured F" she added, with a contemptuous toss of the head. 

I said, that in many instances an operation had effected a remedy. 

** Very well !" she replied, " do as you will : it does not signify to me, 
if she had every surgeon in the universe ;— I only spoke to save your 
money.'* ^ 

I left the house, but with a load upon my heart : indeed, I felt with 
Johnson, that there are man^ things worse to bear than the death of 
those we love : and, oh ! the idea of the sweet girl I had just quitted, 
resting, in all her purity and goodness, with the ^en sod of her 
fftvounte churchyard over her, would be much less painful than that of 
leaving her, as I now did, in such society— with so many evils darken- 
ing around her. 



CHAPTER XV. 



It is my desire to be as little tedious as possible to my readers : old 
people are often accused of being tiresome, therefore I will endeavour 
to escape that accusation, and pass over many little minor events, 
whick otherwise, I would willingly record, and at once briefly say, 
that Chftbrielli was induced— solely, liowever, from selfish considerations, 
to relax in his severity towards Rosalie. He at length perceived that 
her health and spirits were so completely failinsr her, that some great 
change must be effected before she could sain simcient energy to make 
those exertions wfaidi would render her debut as brilliant and successful 
as he anticipated. 

I was surprised one morning by his calling upon me, and all his 
servile nrbanitjr of manner seemed to have returned. He told me that 
I was quite mistaken if I thought he wished to debar his dear and 
channing daughtear from enjoying the happiness of my society ; that 
from me ne fen certain she was ^ways deriving advantage ; it would 
be a comfort to him to afford her the power of taking that exercise and 
recreation of which, from his various avocations^and the ill health of 
her mother, she would be otherwise deprived. He fmrther added, that 
in a fortnignt she would probably make her appearance on the ^tage, 
and of course much practice and study were reauired; but ail ne 
wished was that she snould devote some hours to this necessary duty ; 

hed his 



the rest of the day was at her own disposal ; and the man fimshw^^ u^o 
lutfaogoe bv saying he was quite sure he could rely upon me to impress 
on her nana the necessity df obedience and exertion ! it was only from 
the knowledge of my discretion and wisdom that he ventured to con* 
fide so impheitly to my direction a girl so wayward and impracticable. 
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. I could have answered him, but, for the sake of the unhappy girl, I 
determined to be silent, and from this hour her condition materially 
improved. 

It was now the beginning of spring ; the season was peculiarly piild 
and forward, and as it suited Bosalie's avocations to take an early walk, 
I was constantly at her door soon after eight o'clock. With what; 
exquisite delight did she hail my appearance, and how completeJv like 
a bmi just escaped from its hated cage did she fly into the fresn air : 
and her step— how elastic it became! as she gradually felt hersea 
Retting more and more distant from her detested home! whilst shQ 
leant, with all the confiding love of a daughter, upon my arm ; tbe jor 
of the moment seemed to dear away the clouds which sorrow had 
gathered on her brow. 

I have always thou^^ht that griefs, however heavy, api>ear to lose 
much of their oppressive weight wh^we are under the iufluenoe of 
the fresh air of heaven;— so it was with Eosalie. It was curious aiul 
delightful to watch the change that took place in her .countenance in 
the course of a very short time : she had, indeed, much to tell me that 
was distressing, but I endeavoured to check the flow of her complaints, 
and to make as Ught of everything as possible. 

There was one subject upon which I soon discovered that she was 
peculiarly unhappy : it was the idea of having to eo to the thealre 
without any chaperone more respectable thanMyrtiUa. 

"Had mv poor mother," she said, "been in a state to accompany 
me, it would nave been more bearable. I should then have known 
that there was one to whom I could look for support; I should have 
felt that there was, at least, a semblance of respectobility remaining to 
me ; but now I shudder with horror at thie thoughts of what I shall be 
exposed to, with no one to whom I can fly for refuge ; this is one of 
the most ag:gravating tortures I endure. The rehearsaL?, as yet, have 
been as private as possible, but still even at them, what have I not 
suffered ? I felt that I inhaled an atmosphere of impuritv. I did not 
see one countenance, save that of dear Arturo, from which I could 
extract anything like comfort, and to him, poor fellow, I dared not 
speak; but I saw that he was watching me with the keen ejre of pain-, 
ful anxiety; this adds to my nervousness, for, with his flery impetuous 
feelings, I am constantly dreading some explosion of his anxer, should 
he once i)erceive that any circumstance had annoyed me. Mi, liCfllie," 
she continued, tximing towards me and taking my hand, wlnlst she 
bent her expressive eyes with a look of intensity upon mine as ahe 
spoke, "there is only one circumstance which could sustain me through 
my tnal in the dreadful hour of my first appearance, and this is pour- 
supporting presence; it would be to me everything— strength and 
succour." 

Here she paused, but her wild distended eye was still fixed upon me 
with an expression of fearful impatience. 

What could I say ? With the swiftness of thought it flashed acrosa 
my mind, that her proposition was of a most perplexing nature ; the 
idea of a man of my sacred professicm taking upon hixoiself the office 
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of appealing^ night after night within the pestilential precincts of the 
eoultttes, to witness tamely^ and without rebuke, scenes of flagrant 
profligacy Mid vice ! 

At this view of the subject I was about to say. it must not— cannot 
be— but then again, the sweet pure being who leant with such con- 
fiding affection upon my arm- mi^ht not it be to her, as she had so 
emphatically said, succour in that time of need P 

The thought that I should be hovering near her, at that trying 
moment, seemed her only remaining hope. I, therefore, told her I 
vrovdd consider her request, and endeavour if possible to comply 
"with it. 

"I know what you feel," she replied; "I can enter into all the 
scruples which si:^^est themselves to you, but," she exclauned, in that 
excited manner which always made me tremble, " remember, it is to 
save one amongst the wretched group you will meet there; for I now 
declare solemnly my conviction, that if I go alon§ to that hated place, 
defenceless — unprotected, my Drain will not be able to stand it ; Mr. 
Leslie, the very idea makes it bum, and my senses become confused." 

I tried to speak, but she interrupted me, and continued in a vehe- 
ment manner, ** Why should you hesitate ? your profession, I know, 
forbids your entering those scenes of sin and folly into which my evil 
destiny casts me ; still there are motives, high and holy motives, which 
may render laudable vour mingling with the most depraved. You have 
a trust — a work to do ; the very profession which makes you shrink 
from following your poor desolate JElosalie to that place of lawlessness 
and mockery, the very thought of which makes her soul sicken with 
ahurm and dis^t, surely bios you not hesitate. Nothing, nothing can 
be a degradation to you, dear Mr. Leslie," she continued with a volu- 
bility and gentle sophistry which made me see how completely her 
heart was bent on persuading me to her wishes, " woufi you hesitate 
in following the humblest of your parishioners at dear Fairboume 
when you knew your presence would protect, your influence guard 
them from surroundmg pollution? Surely then you will not forsake 
your own Rosalie ; she wlio has loved and venerated you so louff and 
so truly;" and she pressed both her hands upon my arm with all the 
tender earnestness of a child. " Not that 1 fear their vices," she con- 
tinued with a haughty tone, on my still hesitating to reply to her, 
"they can never touch me ; but," she added shuddering— there is a 
crime which haunts my imagination— which a demon seems to whisper 
in my ear. when amidst those neople, and which tells me I could, lean 
free myself from their hateful contact;— had I but courage, I can be 
free" she repeated, with the loud laugh which was so ho'-rible to hear, 
whilst she stiL pressed on my arm more closely, and ^ooked into my 
face with eyes that abnost dazzled me by their brilliancy, while their 
dilated pupils gave strong indications of mental disorder. " Whilst 
you are with me, the demon never appears: he cannot, dare not 
approach me when you are near ; and I feel that even in tms dreadful 
theatre, surrounded by, oh ! such women, and men whose very looks 
terrify me, I shall be as calm as when I used to be seated on my 

p 
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favourite footstool by your side in that dearly loved study at the 
rectory, where all around breathed of peace, tranquillity, and good- 
ness." 

There she paused- The remembrance of that beloved spot, and the 
days of her past, but never to be forgotten happiness, rushed upon her 
imagination, and immediately gave a turn to her thoughts ; her feelings 
seemed to lose their rigidness, and she burst into tears. 

These timely drops appeared to soothe her. We were in Kensington- 
gardens, so I led her to a seat, and aflowed her to weep on without 
mterruption. Indeed, I thanked Heaven for these tears, for they 
seemed/ as if they had cooled her brain. 

But what feelings of intense anxiety filled my own heart! I 
trembled at the responsibility I had brought upon myself. I fdt that 
I was placed in a most extraordinary situation ; still when I turned my 
eyes upon the poor lovely, interesting creature who sat beside me, and 
when 1 remembered, that in this wond I was her only stay, I at once 
«aid, "Rosalie, be comforted; in every turn of this eventful world I 
am yours— I will foUow you through life till death." 

" Then may Heaven's will be done !" she cried, with such a raptur- 
ous expression of countenance, methinks I see it now ! — There are 
looks and words which stamp themselves upon the heart, which are 
never, never to be forgotten; she continued, *^ With you at my side, my 
constant, best of friends, I will no longer shrink from my appointed 
trial— I will walk firmly through the path, although thorns may be 
beneath my feet. I can now say, the Almighty has never forsaken me, 
and that He has sent a blessing and a solace in you, beloved Mr. Leslie, 
which plainly indicates that Hjs hand is near me— that His eye is upon 
me ; and I have the soothing inward feeling of hope, that through His 
grace my heavy task will not be lengthened— that there is a rest for 
me at hand, ana that when that blessed time arrives, Bosalie's grave 
will be an honoured one— a spot which her friends may visit with satis- 
faction— though, perhaps, mmeled with sadness: they will remember 
that the poor gin sunt into her early resting-place with a name un- 
tarnished—that through aJ* her trials she difiraced not the kindness 
of those who cherished her^— who made her chiShood so blessed. Oh I 
in aU my misery, I have moments of exquisite enjoyment: moment-s 
when I am living in a world of my own ; and the most sootlmig fabrio 
of my imagination that I then build, is to fancv myself dead and buried 
— ^in that one spot you know, Mr. Leslie " she exclaimed quickly and 
anxiously ; " then I ima^e the forms of those I love bending over the 
simple scone their affection has raised to my memory; I hear them pro- 
nounce m\ name, * Rosalie,' they say—' poor Rosahe !' I see a tear 
fall from the zich eye of my adored Gertrude, and that tear seems really 
to drop upon m> heart, and to cool one burning spot which ever tor- 
tures me— oh ! tha: tear," she repeated, placing her hand upon her 
eyes, "how often I try to see it— it is the only happiness I have." ^ 

I endeavoured to check her^ for she was getting into that ramblmg, 
unconnected manner of talkine^ which often preceded any great agita- 
tion. It was not only painful for me to hear, but I knew it was 
Usurious to allow her to indulge in such exciting fancies. 
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It is, perhaps, impossible for my readers to form an adeanate con- 
oeption of the affecting natnre of the scene I have just described. The 
yoioe of the poor girl was pathos itself, the melody of her tones so 
exquisite, that the wild language which flowed from her lips seemed 
like poetic inspiration, so trulv was every word mellowed by the sound 
of the hannomous voice by which they were pronounced. 

And then to look upon her from whom they proceeded— that angel 
in human form ! but 1 must check this rhapsody. It will be con- 
aidered as the doting raving of an old man ! 

My only plan now was to rouse her, by telling her that the time was 
almost exhausted, and that Gabrielli would be angry if she was not at 
borne at the appointed hour. 

She obeyed me passively, but was silent durinff the rest of the walk. 
I promisea when I left her to be with her early the next morning. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Gabbielli happened to be just leaving the house as I turned to 
quit it, and, flndmg that he was proceedEmg towards the Haymarket, I 
requested to be allowed to walk that way with him, as I haa much to 
say. 

I told him without reserve how alarmed I was about Rosalie, and 
warned him, in the most emphatic terms, against doing anything that 
might agitate her ; I begged him to indulge and soothe her, and to 
contradict her as little as possible. 

I saw his countenance evince impatience, but I heeded it not. and 
vent on to mention the request which Rosalie had just urged, that I 
midit attend her to the theatre, and my willingness to comply with it. 

Be shrugged up his shoulders, and I am well aware many an impre- 
cation died away upon his lips ; however, I believe he had at last be- 
come convinced that my alarm was not unfounded, and that there was 
indeed but one means of accomplishing his own views with regard to 
Rosalie, which was to have recourse to mildness and persuasive kind- 
ness. He had discovered that she possessed a spirit which would not 
bend to tyranny, although her he»t might bresu: in the effort. The 
man, therefore, ^ve a scowling, reluctant acquiescence, and we parted 
with no very amicable feeling on either side ; indeed, I considered him 
almost in the light of a common assassin ; for, had he not already mur- 
dered the peace of mind of my child, while at the same time he was 
sacrificing her life ? , 

This evening I had a long conversation with Arturo : the poor youth 
was looking wretchedly ill, and there was a degree of languor over his 
whole appearance that was very striking. His large black eyes had 
lost their brilliant fire, even his crisp curling locks seemed to have 
changed their nature, and appeared to hang moumfolly round his coun- 
ienaoce. When I looked at him, as he stood Leaning againirt the 
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mantel piece, his fine manly fonn assnming a posture of dejectioiL I 
could not help inwardly ejacolating, " Here is another instance ol a 
blighted heart, a living specimen of the ravages which the canker-worm 
of care produces in the human frame." 

Although the youth had been nurtured in goodness and virtue in an 
humble sphere, still it was under the warm sky of an Italian climate, 
where every feeling of the heart is heated by its mtensity. 

The old relation, with whom he had lived from his infancy, kept him 
much aloof from others of his own age ; he lived in strict seclusion; 
his poverty had i)laced a barrier between him and the haunts of man, 
therefore, until his little savings enabled him to give Arturo a few ad- 
vantages, to improve the cultivation of his naturS musical gmus^ the 
young man's acquaintance with others was very limited. 

At length he fell into the society of Bosane. His tastes seemed 
formed by her alone— immediately she became the beau-ideal of that 
perfection sought by his youthful imagination— his night and day 
dream of grace and beauty— he would never cast his eyes elsewhere to 
seek for greater charms. His admiration rapidly grew into love, which 
became too soon the sole hope of his existence. 

Through the course of a long life I have witnessed many degrees of 
strong attachment ; but that which glowed with such fervour in the 
breast of Arturo, was of the most absorbing character ; it was particu- 
larly affecting to me, for from what I knew of its hopelessness, I felt 
that the end must be a tragedy. 

To some hearts there are strokes of calamity which scathe and scorch 
the soul, penetrate to the vital seat of happiness, and blast it, so that 
it will never again put forth bud or blossom. 

And such, I was convinced- would be the case with Arturo. 

My heart bled for him, and— perhaps I may be blamed for indiscre- 
tion—but for the moment, to soothe his trouble, I told him of our in- 
tention of being in Kensington-gardens the next morning ; and that if 
he chose it, he might meet us there. 

Had I conferred upon him a principality, his gratitude could not 
have been more unbounded. With his own naturaTenthusiasm he was 
in an instant at my feet — on his knees, pouring forth every demonstra- 
tion of thankfuhiess, covering my withered hand with fervent kisses. 

All this exuberance in him did not appear in the least overstrained, 
or unnatural; it was so entirel:^ in character with his usual ardent 
manner of expressing every emotion which excited him. 

Poor fellow ! as he bielt before me, and I stroked the soft ooxls 
which ^w in such beautiful luxuriance on his finelv-formed head, with 
the rapidity of thoui^ht his future career appeared oefore me, and how 
little of happiness mmgled in the prospect 1 

How could any one, wilii such acuteness of feeling as he possessed, 
find peace on the turbident waves of this fitful disappointing world ! 

He left me elated, and comparatively happy. Me went to dream of 
love— full of the bright hope of the morrow, and I remained to muse 
over the uncertainty and misery which often, with even more than 
usual pertinacity, seem to pursue the most excellent— the most highly 

But it was not for me, a short-sighted mortal, to amugn the works 
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of Providence. I knew that there was wisdom in eyery act of Provi- 
dence. Man, in this mortal state, is not vet fit for happiness. He is 
not created for perpetual spring and clondless skies, but by the wintrj 
storm is called upon to eiict lumself to felicity hereafter. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



The next morning dawned brightly. The sun was shining with 
splendour, the air, even through a London atmosj)here, was balmy and 
refreshing. At a very early hour I was at Bosalie's door, and I found 
her quite ready, and equipped to join me. 

Her appearance agreeabbr surprised me ; for she was very prettily 
dressed m a new Leghorn bonnet, which I thought became her mucL 
and a handsome silk cloak trimmed with lace. The fact was, kind 
Lady Belmont had sent a sum of money for me to lay out for her, and 
I had given a portion of it to Myrtilla> to spend for her in necessary 
dress. I thought it would keep the woman in good temper thus to 
employ her; I also considered that she would execute this commission 
better than either myself or Rosalie; and certainly here she had not 
failed. Everything was in good taste ; and I looked at my deai prot^" 
gee with delight, for I am not one of those who think that dress can- 
not improve l)eauty. I like to see a well-arranged toilette ; it is lady- 
like, besides being becoming ;— but to go on wflh my story, for I have 
made a most old womanly digression. 

We set off upon our walk. I found that Rosalie had something to 
purchase at a music-shop in Bond-street, therefore we bent our steps 
towards that quarter of the town previous to proceeding to Ken- 
sin^on-gardens. During our vray thither I had much to tell her, 
which I knew would ^ve her pleasure. I informed her of GJabrielli's 
acquiescence in my wish of accompanying her on the nights of her per- 
formance at the Opera House. 

This intelligence did, indeed, give her joy: she had scarcely words 
to express her gratitude and satisfaction. I then told her who was 
waiting, I made no doubt, with the utmost impatience for us, in Ken- 
sington-gardens. 

This was tmlv delightful news, for although, to her pure mind, the 
warm feelings of his heart did not meet with the same return, still she 
loved Arturo affectionatelj^— -gratefully ; his idea was connected with 
the only moments of anything like happiness she had passed in Italy. 

Li the present nervous state of her spirits, extremes either of joy or 
sorrow appeared to be too much for her, and I almost resetted I nad 
said so much, when I looked at her flushed cheek and fearfully brilliant 
eye, and heard the hurried manner in which she spoke, and the wild 
laugh that ever and anon broke from her. 

As I gazed upK)n her countenance, I could not help thinking how 
splendidly beautiful she looked. Her veil was thrown back, and her 
open bonnet displayed, to full perfection, her lovely face. 
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As we went up St. James's-street, she was talking rapidly, azid witli 
much animation. We passed several clubs, and from one of them 
issued several young men. Although it was at that time nearly eight 
o'clock, to judge by their elaborate evening dress, and the pale worn- 
out expression of their countenances, it was evident their night had 
but just ended. However, though their appearance bore the traces of 
hours spent in the dissipation of the gaming-table, their spirits were 
not exhausted, for they were laughing and talking, as they i>roceeded 
(I concluded) to their several places of abode, there, in feverish ^eep. 
to steal a few hours from the day, in order to recruit their enervated 
frames for the orgies of the ensumg night. 

They came towards us ; but Rosalie, engrossed by the feelings which 
filled ner mind, heeded them not— indeeo^ I believe she did not even 
see them. 

The young men approached, and I perceived that, with one accord, 
they tumea their eves upon this unexpected apparition, of a well- 
dressed and respectable female, at such an hour, walking in these pre- 
cincts. Rude and fixed was their gaze, and the nearer view tney 
gained of my lovely companion, the more intense were the looks df 
admiration with which they regarded her. 

But one of the party seemed; to be more than merely casually moved 
by the si^ht of Kosahe. He absolutely gave a start of surprise^ and, 
instead of proceeding with his companions, stood motionless, imme- 
diately before us, so that he completely obstructed our passage. 

Then, for the first time, Rosalie's eyes fell upon him, but ft did not 
appear that in any way she recognised him. He, however, seemed 
fascinated to the spot. My anger began to rise at the extreme im- 
pertinence of his conduct; mv looks, 1 think, plainlv indicated my 
leelinffs, for suddenly he shghtly, but respectfully, touched his hat and 
passed on; curiosity, however, inducing me to turn my head, I saw 
him standing and staring after us. 

Rosalie made no remark upon this occurrence; indeed, her pre- 
occupied mind prevented her taking any heed of what Had struck 
me as being somewhat extraordinary. We proceeded to the gardens 
without meeting with any farther impediment, and there we found the 
happy, impatient Arturo waiting for us with breathless anxiety. 

He held in his hands, as an of ering to the lady of his love, the most 
splendid bouquet I had ever beheld, consisting of the choicest flowers ; 
he certainly must have been up before daybreak to have procured it, 
and for wmch, I could not help thinking, ne had drained the last sous 
from his scanty purse. 

My readers may imagine the happiness of this meeting—all that was 
to be said on both sides. This, prooably, was one of the most delightful 
moments of the poor youn^ man's life, and, in the light thoughtlessness 
of youth, he forgot all ms miseries— all the wretchedness he had endured. 

" There was bat one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him ; he had looked 
Upon it till it would not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, bat in hers ; 
She was his voicei— h9 did not speak to bar, 
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Bat trembled on her words: she was hu sight, 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers, 
Which coloured all his objects : he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all !" 

His eye kindled with its former brightness ; his countenance glowed, 
and, for a bhef s{)ace, he looked again the happy, heedless youth whose 
' beauty had astonished me on my first arriyal at Naples. 

Quickly did the time pass, and loth was I to disturb such joyful 
moments : but my watch warned me that it was near the hour that 
Bosahe should return. However, to soften the parting to Arturo, I 
promised him that the pleasure he had this morning eujoyed should 
often be repeated. He was to accompany us across the park, and then 
we were to part. 

As we were proceeding towards the Cumberland gate, we almost 
came in contact with a reeiment of Life Guards, which was returning 
to the barracks at Knightsbridge after a field day. 

It seemed as if this morning we were fated to meet with adventures. 
Several officers on horseback, attracted in the same mauner as bees are 
towards some beautiful flower, hovered close to us to obtain a nearer 
view u my lovely^ companion ; and I began to be provoked with the 
dress she wore this day, which, I fancied, rendered her attractions more 
than usually conspicuous. 

Amongst these gazers I most unexpectedly beheld Lord Henry de 
Yere. I then recollected that he had lately obtained a commission in 
one of the regiments of the household cavalry. 

The group of officers having stared at Hosalie as long and as fixedly 
as in decency they could, rode on towards the troops, which were now 
some short distance in advance ; but Lord Henry, unsatiated with the 
sight of the loveliness that had so attracted him, turned again to look 
upon her, and at that moment caught mv eye. 

He came up to me immediately. Mr. Leslie!" ue exclaimed, 
"who could have expected to have seen you here, at such a time — 
and in such company?" he whispered, as he leant forward upon his 
hors^ and looked significantly at Uosalie, whom, I evidently perceived, 
he did not in the least remember.^ 

I felt annoyed, for I had not wished to have introduced Eosalie to 
any of the younger branches of the Behnont family until sanctioned by 
their parents ; there was something inwardly that told me I had better 
not do so ; I rather dreaded the encounter. 

"Who, in the name of everything that is beautiful, is she?" again 
whispered the young lord. I am perfectly expiring with impatience 
to know, for I never saw such a lovely creature m the whole course of 
my lifer 

And most truly, at that moment, might Lord Henrv so express 
himself, for, on turning my eyes towards the young girl, I saw her 
standing with her large, full. Dright orbs fixed upon the young man — 
her colour raised to the brightest carnation— her faultless mouth half 
unclosed, and, as she bent lorward, her bosom heaving with surprise. 
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agitation, and tender recognition, I thought, certainly. I liad nerer 
seen a living spectacle of anything so exquisitely bewitcning I 

I had now no other course to pursue but at once to say — " Do you 
not remember Rosalie P" In an instant he had vaulted from hia horse, 
the bridle of which he threw towards me, and, in another second, I saw 
him clasping her in his arms, with all the tender welcome of a most 
affectionate brother ; and Bx)salie, with tears streaming from her eves, 
suffered, indeed returned, the caresses of this early iriend and play- 
fellow of her childhood. 

But, I perceived, after this first burst of surprised emotion was over 
— ^when Lord Henry again looked upon the lovely creature he had so 
unceremoniously accosted— he began to feel the difference whidi time 
had made in her age, appearance, and situation. 

The colour rose to ms cheeks as he turned towards her, and said, in 
a more constrained manner—" Rosalie, you must forgive my blunt- 
ness. I ought, perhaps, to apologise ;^ut, good heavens !" he ex- 
claimed, relapsing into the former freedom of past days, " when I 
heard your name, I thought only of my coal-black Rose— my little 
favourite and playfellow of the white cottage. You are grown so 
tall ! Who could have imagined" that the little, short, sallow giii, 
could ever be such as you now are ! Beautiful Rosalie !— no longer, 
indeed, the coal-black Rose, but the most perfect— the most loveljr of 
blush roses !" and he gazed upon her with unfeigned admiration, whilst 
she blushed, but from pleasure— not from shame ! 

And where was the young Italian all this time ? I actually started 
when I turned from tne pleasing scene I have been describing and 
saw him standing with his eyes also fixed upon it, but with afl the 
fiercest passions of his soul gleaming in the expression of his now 
darkened countenance. He stood with his hand pressed upon his 
heart, m an attitude which seemed in unison with his whole bearing, 
and I could have imagined he was feeling for a stiletto, in the true 
Italian style, which he would fain have plunged into the heart of the 
presumptuous youth who dared thus to approach the idol of his soul. 

It was a striking spectacle ; and the extraordinary contrast pre- 
sented by the two youths was worthy the pencil of an artist. They 
were both in their separate aspects rare specimens of the different 
charax5teristics of the two countries. The dark fierce beauty of the 
Italian contrasted strangely with the slender, tall, graceful, aristo- 
cratic looking Englishman, whose soft blue eyes, as tney rested upon 
Rosalie— his clear fair forenead, shaded by auburn locks, told of a life 
of hitherto unprovoked passions — of an existence carefully nurtured in 
the lap of indulgence and luxury. Tempered by the favoured clime 
in wluch he had drawn his first breath, his feelings, though warm, still 
were not as yet flaming with the raging fire which blazed in the very 
soul of Artu"^, vhose passions were like the ardent sun beneath 
which he had existed ever since Ms birth. 

1 kept my eye steadfastly fixed upon him, and soon saw that the 
respect, and even the degree of awe which he felt towards me, alone 
restrained him. I believe otherwise he would have rushed forward to 
chastise the dajing intruder who had presumed thus familiarly to 
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address BosaHe. Bnt he saw that I sanctioned Lis advances, and the 
pleasure which sparkled in her eye evinced, to his jealous sight, that 
file joy she felt also was extreme. 

I watched him as he stood for some moments irresolute— in a state 
of the greatest agitation. At last [ saw a large tear swell in his eye, 
as with a softened look he gazed on Rosalie ; out in another instant a 
froym succeeded, and with an impetuous gesture he flung the flowers 
ke held in his hand upon the sround, and darting off in an opposite 
direction, unperceived except By me, was soon out of sight. 

I did not seek to detain hun. for what good could result from brin^ 
ing these two impetuous youths in contact with each other ! All I 
bad to do was to pick up the unoffendinsp bouquet, the loss of which 
I knew Bosalie would deplore, and comfort myself by the determina- 
tion of afterwards finding Arturo^ and by explaming to him who Lord 
Henry was, endeavour to calm his tortured mind. 

Lord Henry seemed in no haste to leave us. With the bridle of his 
charger under his arm, he walked with us for some distance, and, 
indeed, it was .onljr when I told him that he really must go, that he 
reluctantly took ms departure ; not. however, before he had showered 
every kind of question upon Rosalie— where she was to be found ? 
•when he might hope to see her again ? and all sorts of mquiries, which 
might lead to bring about another meeting. 

She knew not what to say. Her soul revolted against the idea of 
receiving him at her wretched and disreputable home. I endeavoured to 
come to her relief, bv telling him that she was not mistress of her own 
actions, that Gabrielli allowed no visitors— that when Lady Belmont 
arrived I hoped to be able to bring her to see them. He then asked 
when she was to make her first appearance, and at this question poor 
Rosalie began to weep ; it recalled to her mind every circimistance 
which was to her most painful— her degraded position ! and then Lord 
Henry was all sorrow, aU penitence for having said anything that 
could have caused her tears to flow. Li short, this interview I fore- 
saw would much distress Rosalie, and I resolved at length to terminate 
it by calling a coach and putting her into it ; thus we got rid of our 
importunate though affectionate young frieno. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



The young man who had so unceremoniously stared at Rosalie in 
the street proved to be the identical Sir Francis SomerviUe who bas 
abready appeared before my readers as one of the dramatis persona of 
my tale, and who was so struck and captivated by the beauty of a 
young girl whom he accidentally met on the esplanade at Brighton. 
This ^1, 1 need scarcely add, was no other than our Rosalie. Ga- 
brielli had landed at that port, on his way from Italy, and the ilhiess 
of his wife detained them there for some days. The vivid impression 
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wbich Eosalie's loyeliness had made upon the two yotmg mesi, was 
easily detected by the experienced eye of Myrtilla, who, on advancing 
to meet her, observed the whole of the little scene occasioned by the 
dispersion of the music which Bx>salie held in her hand, and perceived 
tluM; the subsequent agitation of our heroine seemed to strengthen the 
fascination which her appearance had wrought upon their senses. 

Myrtilla communicated all this to Gabnelli ; and it had so chanced 
that in the morning he also, whilst standbig in a shop, had recognised 
theperson of LordFitz-Emest, who was passing at the time. 

The Italian had always pecuHarl}[ dreaded the interference of this 
young man. There was something in his dignified demeanour whidi 
awed the ruffian. He, therefore, immediately resolved to lose no 
time in leaving Brighton, in as private a mamier as possible, in order 
to avoid any meeting. Thus it was, that the pursuit of the two younff 
men had been so completely baffled. However, the impression Ro- 
salie had made upon the imagination of Sir Francis was so durable, 
that even after a considerable lapse of time, when he met her in St. 
James*s-street, his senses exhausted and fatigued by the past vigils of 
the night— his head confused by the copious draughts of iced cham- 

Eagne, to which he had constantly flown for support, under all the 
arassing chances of the hazard table — still he recognised her in a mo- 
ment, and seemed at once sobered and recalled to nimself by the re- 
appearance of the vision which had so long haunted his fancy. 

Had it not been for his evening dress, he would no doubt have re- 
traced his steps and followed her — so intensely anxious was he to dis- 
cover who and what she was. I suppose my silver locks and sable 
suit appeared to give a warrant to her respectability— to say nothing 
of a ray of innate purity which seemed to emanate from the expression 
of her sweet countenance. But still, in his own mind, he felt certain 
that there was some mystery attached to her, which to fathom he 
would at that moment have staked a great deal : but at present he had 
no other course to pursue but to return to his bachelor nome in HiU- 
street, and there endeavour to recruit his feverish frame by sleep and 
rest. 

It suggested itself to him, during the operation of undressing, that 
his servant, who was an old and well-tried assistant in all his pleasures, 
might be able to help him in his present dilemma. But no — how could 
he r there was not the slightest clue whatever to the discovery. He 
must even leave it to chance— to his usual lucky stars. He would 
watch at the club door every day, at the same hour in which he had 
met the beauteous unknown, as long as the season lasted ; on that 
point he was quite determined ; but whilst ruminating upon this, as 
well as upon many other plans equally absurd, he leU fast asleep, 
dreaming, of course, of the lovely form which had thus disturbed ms 
peace ofmind, although, in his visions, she might appear to him some- 
times perchance with my clerical shovel-hat upon her head. 

It so happened, that night there was a state ball at St. James's 
Palace, and although our baronet never went to such amusements, if 
he could possibly avoid them, his clubs having far greater charms for 
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him, he was obliged to attend the coiumaiid of his sovereign, and there 
he met the yoimg Lord Henry de Vere. 

Sir rrancis was intimately acquainted with the Belmont femily ; 
indeed, he was very nearly connected with it; and though, from his 
dissipated habits, the marquis and marchioness had hoped their sons 
would not be thrown much into his society, circumstances had fnis- 
larated this wish, and the cousins had been a great deal together. 

The two young men were standing rather apart from the rest of the 
company, both silent and abstracted. I believe, from what I have 
since heard, that their thoughts were equally engrossed by the same 
subject. Lord Henry, I am certain, was thinking, as he cast his eyes 
upon the brilliant beauties that floated before him, radiant in dress 
and diamonds, that with all their external advantages, there was not 
one to compare to the splendid loveliness of the interesting creature 
he had seen that morning, and his mind was dwelling with dangerous 
fervour on each lovelv feature of that bewitching countenance. He 
blushed— yes— jmore tnan once, when he remembered how he had 
folded her in his arms— how freely he had pressed kiss after kiss upon 
her cheek. Could he ever dare to do so again? No ! he felt that in- 
deed he dared not. He had accosted her as the little Rosalie of bygone 
days ; but now— he sigrhed, and there was much of bitterness in the 
si^, when the conviction— the too great certainty— flashed across his 
mmd, that never again might he consider her in that light ; an inward 
pang, at that moment, suggested to him, that for his safety, he ought 
never to look on her again. 

And Sir Francis— what was the subject of his meditation, as he 
stood, moodily, with his arms folded, and his brow contracted ? 

We had, perhaps, better not endeavour to ascertain his inward 
aspirations. A life of profligacv and self-indulgence had probably ren- 
dered them less amiable tham tnose of the young lord, who was still 
fresh and uninitiated in the ways of sin. Sir Erancis had lived a short 
life of pleasure, and had now abnost exhausted its resources. Abun- 
dance of wealth had hitherto procured for him every gratification, but 
still he was not satisfied. 

When we enter a gajr aad festive assembly, we behold every appear- 
ance of sparklmg felicity. Alas ! if we could look into the hesurts of 
this seemingly joyous company, how inconsiderable a portion would be 
found truly nappy. At the best, the flashes of mirth, which burst from 
the dissipated and careless, are of a transient and broken kind, inter- 
rupted by reflections they cannot avoid. But a truce to moralising. 

The appearance of B>osalie was a new incitement to Sir Francis, and, 
as is always the case, the difficulties which appeared to surround his 
further acquaintance with her quickened Ms anxiety upon the subject. 
At that moment all his possessions seemed inadequate to his present 
wants. What was the use of youth, health, riches, if they could not 
procure happiness P liere must be always something wanting to com- 
plete it. 

The meditations of both the young men were interrupted by a group 
of other loungers, who joined tnem« and Sir Fraolcis was thus accostea 
by one of the party: 
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" What is the matter with yon to-night, Somcnrille P you look com- 
pletely floored. However, I don't wonder at it. for I never saw a man 
so perfectly cleaned out as you were last nignt at Crocky's. I left 
you the loser of— 1 dare not say how much, and I hear you were thero 
tUl the middle of the next dayi I suppose that makes you look so 
lackadaisical." 

"Rcidlv," replied Sir Francis, drawing up his tall figure to its ut- 
most height, and looking very stem and oigmfied, " I cannot imagine 
what concern you can have in my losses ; pray be so good as to leave 
my proceedings alone." 

" Come, don't be in a m^e. my good fellow, and I will tell you a 
piece of news which will bngnten you up. W hat do you think of my 
having, by the very utmost stroke of good fortune, gained a sight of 
the new prima donna ; and, by all that's divine ! she is the most oeau- 
tiful creature my eyes ever looked upon." 

" Do not torment me, Templeton," replied Sir Francis, half turning 
away ; " I know pretty well the style of your beauties, with their red 
cheeks, flaxen locks, and staring blue eyes. I suppose she is the fac- 
simile of the fat Columbine who robbed you of your heart last 
winter." 

" Well, jrou need not be so bitter in your remarks upon her : if she 
did not suit your taste, there were many who thought her a devilisk 
fiiie girl. And I have a good mind, just to punish you for your imper- 
tinence towards the i)retty Fanny, to give you no farther mfonnatiou 
upon the subject of this new star, whose brilliancy would, I am certain, 
dazzle even your well-practised eye." 

"Well, come, I'll give you leave to tell me all about her," said Sir 
Francis, his features now relaxing into a smile ; " for I see you are 
bursting to communicate all you know ; and, to bribe you to smooth 
your feathers, which I see 1 have rumed- I will say that, after all, 
Fanny is not so very fat, nor so extremely olowsy, but exactly the sort 
of beauty I could have imagined most likely to captivate Augufltus 
Templeton, Esq., just caught fresh from the county of TXpperary." 

The youn^ man would have fain walked fairly off, evidently nettled 
at this iromcal speech; but Sir Francis, whose curiosity was now 
raised, laughingly caught him by the arm, and held him fast. After a 
little persuasion and coaxing^ he at length restored him to good 
humour, and brought him agam upon the subject of the prima donna, 
which appeared to be certainly the uppermost idea in his empty 
head. 

. " Well," he said^ " you know Lafleur makes a monstrous fuss about 
any one being admitted at the rehearsals, just at this moment, for lliere 
are two debutantes, who he expects will produce a greater sensation 
than ever yet has been made on the English boards. One is a mflm, 
who is to play the principal ^arts— the other, a girl, whose voice 
is more than divine ;— something beyond your comprehension, Sir 
Francis." 

" Doubtless, I do not pretend to be such an exquisite connoisseur as 
yourself, Mr. Templeton; but pray go on with your story, for I am in 
hastctobcoff." 
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"Wellp the other mominff, on passing the Opera House, a sort of de- 
termination seized upon me that I would ^et in by hook or bv crook. 
I was refused in every possible manner, which only made me the more 
Ksolved to ^ain my pomt. So, at last, I found a man I know some- 
thing of, a kind of understrapper about the theatre, and gave him all 
the money I had in my pocket to j^et me in ; and he smuggled me into 
a box, where I sat behind a curtain, just peeping out now and then, for 
I dared not for mv life have been seen. Tor my sins I had to wait an 
immense time, while they were rehearsing some other opera, and I 
oould see nothing but the old set — of whom I am heartily sick." 

"Come, get on," said Sir Francis, impatiently; "what a prosy way 
you have of telling a story." 

" I must tell it my own way or not at all," replied Templeton, pom- 
pously ; he saw that he had excited the curiosity of Somerville, there- 
fore it was his torn to give himself airs : so he continued in his own 
tiresome manner : 

"At last the stupid thing was over, and they commenced 'Nina 
Fazza* the piece in which, I oelieve. the new cantatrice is to make her 
appearance. I sat upon tenter-hooxs, scarcely daring to breathe, lest 
they should discover me, and drag me out before this new divinity ap- 
peared; at length she came." 

"Well 1" exclaimed Sir Francis, and also Lord Henry, who had ap- 
proached, and was listening with the most earnest attention. 

"At first, I was disappointed; I hardly thought her so very v^ 
beautiful, for she was as pale as a marble statue ; but the more 1 
looked at her, the more she seemed to kindle into life, and the lovelier 
she became; such eyes, Somerville !— certainly, not like my noor 
Paan/s ; they were dark and large, with an expression in them which 
thrilled through every nerve in my system— it was really like a shock 
of electricity. After she had sung some time, with a voice like that of 
a syren, her colour began to rise, and no tint of any rose that ever 
grew could excel the beauty of its hue." 

" And her figure " demanded Somerville, " is she tall or short ?" 

" Rather tall and slender, but g^racefulness itself." 

" And her name ? for I forget it, although it has been announced." 

"They call her the Signora Rosalia Gfabrielli; but I can tell you, 
that even from the cursory view I had of the girl, it seems to me that 
she will be no easy conquest. Master Somerville ; and ray friend who 
got me in, told me that sue is an odd young lady, distant and repulsive 
to the utmost pitch ; she refuses to open her lips, except to sing ; and 
beautiful as she is, no one dares to speak to her ; there is a flash in her 
eye which keens every one aloof. However, 1 think she may be a sly 
one, for I saw ner cast lea yeux doux upon that handsome young fellow 
who sings with her ; indeed, they seemed to act the lovera con amore, 
rU teU you what, we shall all die of envy of this Vivaldi, who is as 
splendid a personification of beauty as the girl; all the women's heads 
in London will be turned by him ; and men with light hair wiH have 
no chance ;" herfe he passed his fingers through his own locks, which 
grew in profusion, but were of that colour which partakes of the sus- 
picious hue of ginger ; "however, I have found out a mode of getting 
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introduced to her, for I used to know in Italy the sister of this very 
Gabrielli. She was then a chorus-singer at San Carlos, but is now 
living with her brother, as a kind of companion or chaperpne to the 
beauty ; and you will see if I am not soon her favoured admirer. But 
what, in the name of all that is wonderful, is the matter with you, De 
Vere ? you look so fierce and so much offended ! Are you already 
jealous, even before you have seen the fair one ?" 

"Pardon me," replied Lord Henry, most haughtily, fire flashing 
from his eyes, "there you are in error. I have known the young lady, 
with whose name you have taken such gross liberties, from her child- 
hood ; she was educated with my sisters: and were it not for the mis- 
fortune of her mother having married Gabrielli, she would not have 
been thus exposed to insult ; as it is, her position is not such as to 
level her to the grade of other women of her hated profession; there- 
fore, Mr. Templeton, I must insist that, at least before me, you will 
henceforth use more discretion when you name the Signora llosalia, 
or I, as the friend of her youth, shall consider myself bound to resent 
the outrage." With these words he walked away, and soon disap- 
peared amidst the throng, leaving the others surprised by this sudden 
burst of anger. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



When Lord Henry left the brilliant assembly, his heart was filled 
with a crowd of mixed feelings, which were both painful and unde- 
finable. He was almost inclined to play the woman, and weep, when 
he thought of the poor girl as she had been in past days, and con- 
trasted her present degraded, unhappy condition with the blissful 
period when she was the cherished fnend of his sweet sister Gertrude, 
the indulged, the favoured pet of the whole of his excellent, virtuous 
familv. He recollected her in thejoyfol thoughtless days of their 
childhood, and her laerry laugh seemed to ring upon his ears ; the 
scenes so loved of his own dear home at Belmont— all appeared to 
rise before his imagination, and his affecfiionate young heart was 
heavy. 

As he slowly bent his steps towards Kniihtsbridge (for the night 
was so lovely that he dismissed his cab), tnought after thought oc- 
curred to his famcy, but they all turned to one point— it was the fair 
image of Bosalie which haunted him : and how his heart smote him, 
when he recollected that he, who would now have laid down his life to 
serve her, had often caused her tears to flow; when in past days with 
his mischievous tricks — his tormenting antics, her enduring patience 
had been sometimes overtaxed, and then the sweet forgiving manner 
with which she ever received his overtures of reconciliation. " Poor 
beautiful Rosalie !" was his inward sigh ; " and now she is wretched, 
forced to pursue a course which is hateful to her— ill-treated— exposed 
to insult contiauaJly." His blood boiled with indignatioii when he 
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teanembered the vords of Templeton, and more than onCe did he tunii 
with the intention of retracing his steps, to execute summary ven- 
geance upon the contemptible wretch who had in such a manner 
oared to name her. 

Hie loveliness of her appearance had made a vivid impression upon 
the mind of Lord Henry, and most certainly much increased every 
feeling of interest which already had found a place in his heart ; and 
torturmg— maddening was it to hear her pure name bandied by a pro- 
fligate, and ranked amongst those unfortunates who had forfeited all 
clSm to respectabihty. To think that the chosen friend of his sister 
was henceforth to be a mark at which the base designs of licentious- 
ness were to be levelled ! 

All this I heard from himself afterwards, and with the frank in- 
genuousness of his nature he described to me the sensations of indig- 
nation and sorrow that filled his generous heart. 

He was with me early the next day, and forced me to give him a 
lo^ detail of every circumstance concerning EosaJie. 

On the subject of Arturo he was peculiarly curious, and I, with my 
nsual openness, told him the story of his hopeless love ; but after I 
had been thus communicative, I began to think I might just as welt 
have been less candid; for there was a kind of flash of satisfaction^ 
which passed over the countenance of my attentive listener, when I 
declared my conviction that Rosalie's heart was untouched, which 
rather disturbed me, and after this dear boy had left me I felt uncom- 
fortable. I wished we had not met him in the park, thus prematurely 
introducing that fascinating Eosalie to a youth so full of the ardour 
of his age. I had hoped to delay aHl interviews with her till Lord 
and Lady Belmont were in London to sanction my nroceedings. 

It seemed to me that 1 was accumulating troubles for myself as 
well as others, and I was vexed and perplexed.. Then I began to think 
of poor Axturo, who had quitted us in so abrupt and disconsolate a 
manner. I was uneasy at his non-appearance. Those young people 
were certainly fated to be the torments of my life ! I had not seen 
Bx)salie that morning, for she was particularly engapd at home, with 
many details all concerning her appearance on the Saturday week 
following. 

I grew very fidgety tovrards the afternoon about the poor Italian 
youth, and at length attempted to seek him at his own lodgings. They 
were m Greek-street, Soho, and thither I directed my steps. 

I found that he lived over a music shop, and on reaching it, had to 
make mv way up to the very top of the house before I arrived at the 
door of nis apartment. I knocked, but received no answer— I knocked 
again— all was silent. I lien thought he must be out, and was turning 
away, when it occurred to me to try the handle, and at least ascertain 
if the door were locked. It opened immediately, and I entered the 
nuserably furnished room. In one comer stood a bed, and on casting 
my eyes towards it, I saw Arturo Iving upon it in a deep sleep. I 
approached. He was dreissed, and from the position he had taken, it 
appeared to me that he had thrown himself down overcome by 
fatigue, and in that manaer sleep had overtaken him. His counte- 
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nancd was dreadfully pale, and even then exhibited symptoms of grief. 
I glanced round the apartment ; everything^ about it looked desolate 
and miserable, save the flowers, which it was his delight to collect, for 
the purpose of being able to send a bouquet occasionally to Bx)salie, 
and upon which I have heard he spent almost every shilling he pos- 
sessed. I recognised a bird that had formerly belonged to Eosalie. 
but which she was not allowed to bring from Naples. Arturo had 
begged to have it, and carefully had he treasured it. 

I felt very sad as I cast my eyes around, and thought of the many 
melancholy hours the poor devoted youth must spend m loneliness and 
sorrow. I seated myself hy the side of his bed, determining there to 
watch for the moment of his awakening, for I knew that my presence 
would afford him comfort. 

I had not long to wait ; after two or three restless movements, with 
a deep sigh, he opened his large eyes, and fixed them with a kind of 
bewildered gaze upon my countenance. He evidently, at first, thought 
my appearance was one of the confused dreams which had been 
hauntmg his imagination, but by degrees his senses became more clear, 
and starting up, he seized mv hand, exclaiming, " OA earo mio amico, 
e nete dunoue venuto a consoUtrmi .^** 

Poor fellow ! I soon discovered what I had feared. The occur- 
rence of the preceding day had almost distracted him, and to my con- 
sternation I found that food had not passed his lips for more than 
four-and-twenty hours. There was to oe a rehearsal that afternoon, 
and I feared that he had not strength to make his appearance. 

My first step was to procure him some nourishment, and for that 
purpose I immediately went down stairs to make interest with any 
servant I mi^ht find to bring him some breakfast. This accom- 
ilished, I tola him I would come to him again in the course of an 
lOur, which I did, and had the satisfaction of seeing him, in all 
respects, much better. 

I took that opportunity of gently admonishing him upon the subject 
of his impetuosity. I pointed out to him how much he must have 
hurt Rosalie's feelings by leaving her so abruptly, and adde<L that 
had she seen him cast her bououet so unkindly on the ground, she 
would have been indeed distressed, and in the present nervous state of 
her spirits, those who loved her ought to strive to save her from all 
unnecessary agitation. 

I then proceeded to enforce upon him, that Lord Henry was the 
friend of her childhood ; she had grown up with him as a sister, and 
with a sister's degree of affection she regarded him. I endeavoured to 
extract from him a promise, that in future he would try to govern his 
ill-placed sensibility. He shook his head doubtingly. 

My Mend, my father," he said, with a mournful pathos in his 
voice, which went to my soul, " if you could only imagme the raging 
fire which bums in my heart, you would then be able to understand 
what fuel to the flames was the sight of her, whom I so fervently 
adore, in the arms of another, and she, great God! enduring the 

* " Oh my dear friend, are you then come to console me?" 
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caress, and looking upon him with eyes beaming with tenderness, such 
as she never bestowed on her poor devoted— idolising slave Arturo. 
ShiJl I ever cease to remember, without torture, the joy which illu- 
mined her whole c^:jn.Titcimjice ? oh iign^r, caro st^nor, through the long 
and weary nigbt, wiiiLst ^ith disordered steps 1 paced the narrow pre- 
cincts of this apartment, that look of hers, and the triumphant hapi>y 
aspect of the audacioviji youth who dared thna to press her to his 
heart, was ever before my ira agination ; it has assumed the form of a 
vision, which seemed to follow ine — to mock at me.'*^ 

All this was uttered br Arturo with a tone of voice, a countenance 
and gesture, that Tendered the worda moat emphatic. 1 trembled as I 
listened to him. Fierce, indeed, were the passions which blazed in his 
nature, and to what mi^ht they not lead! Shuddering, I turned my 
mind irom contemplating horrors that suggested themselves to my 
fancy. 

I felt that I had little power to calm his irritated mind, but I endea- 
voured.to soothe him, b^r those only means which I knew were most 
likely to soften the intensity of his present feelings. 

In a degree I succeeded, and we walked forth together towards the 
Haymarket. where there was to be a rehearsal, and where we should 
also meet Kosalie. 

People talk of the anxieties— j^erplexities and responsibilities caused 
by the possession of a large family. Truly can I enter into their feel- 
ii^ ! And I, an old bachelor, who might have passed through life 
with that degree of negative happiness wmch belongs to the state, had 
brou|fht upon my foohsh self trammels and troubles as exciting and 
painful to my mmd as if I had been the father of a dozen children. 

But these young people had so completely identified themselves 
with my nature— my whole heart and soul were so entirely given up 
to their cause, that now there was no retreat for me. I must continue 
the course that I had commenced, and although, certainlv, the future 
looked dark and gbomy, and foreboding fears often caused my heart to 
sink, still I felt so deeply involved in tneir interests, and my affections 
so wannly engrossed their welfare, that truly was I convinced their 
destiny was my own fate. 



<CHAPTER XX. 



, The Belmont family had arrived in Piccadilly. This I learnt in a 
Uttle note from dear Lady Gertrude, begging me at the same time to 
come to her immediately. Most happy was I to obey the summons, 
and I found her. as usual, all kindness and affection, evincing the 
pleasure which she really seemed to feel in welcoming again h^ old 
and devoted friend. 
I soon discovered that she had much impatience and curiosity upon 
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the subject of Eosalie, for slie had heard from Lord Henry that shci 
was in London, and was f nil of anxiety to know when she might see 
her. 

I told her. that really I dared not give her any hope at the present 
moment. There was so short a time intervening before the period 
when she was to make her appearance ; and in the critical state in 
which I considered her nervous system, I said that it would be more 
prudent, and even more kind, not to add to it by any fresh excite- 
ment. 

Lady Gertrude was eneved and disappointed. " I do so long to sec 
my daxlinp little Rosalie," she said ; out by-the-by, I hear she is no 
longer to be so named;— indeed, Mr. Leslie, my womanly curiosity is 
excited, and even, if possible, adds to the great desire I have to meet 
her a^;ain. I never heard anything like the glowing description Henry 
has given me of her beauty ; ana you know, that much as we loved 
Rosalie, we never thought her so very pretty. Her eyes certainly 
were always splendid ! and my brother tells me she is taU—how in- 
comprehensible that appears ! My idea 9f her is the remembrance of 
a dear little dark fairy, who used, in spite of everything, to bewitdi 
us all— old and young, by her sweefiiess— her cleverness, and in- 
describable fascinations : I feel that she is a different person. I ahnost 
regret this very great change, for it now seems that I shall have to 
make her acquaintance over again— so totally must she be altered." 

I reminded Lady Gertrude that ]£ she had only chosen to believe 
me. she would long ago have been reconciled to this alteration ; but, I 
added, laughing^ "I am sure you all faacy I look upon those I love 
through a magnnying glass, and that even their size I exaggerate." 

" Henry is very angry." she continued, " that you will not allow him 
to have another sight of her, and he talks a great deal about a hand- 
some young Itamin, who, he says, is in love with Rosalie ;— now do 
pray tell me all about it, dear, good Mr. Leslie, for you know how in- 
terested I am in all that concerns her." I did so. I ^ave her a 
minute detail of poor Arturo's feelings ; and warmly— with intense in- 
terest, did she enter into the whole of the perplexing affair. 

" I wish I was married," exclaimed this charming creature, "then 
I should feel at liberty t9 take some decided step with regara to this 
poor girl ; as I am now situated, mamma has scruples upon the sub- 
lect. and, of course, I must respect them— but still, somethijM^ must 
be done— and indeed, dear mamma is as anxious as I am, that what she 
now endures may be ameliorated— but I wish to save her, if pos- 
sible, from the hands of those dreadfol people into whose power she 
has Men." • 

Dear young lady! how my heart responded to all she said! But 
still I repeated that at this moment nothing could be done, and thct I 
thought the kindest plan was to keep her in ignorance for the present 
of the near vicinity of those she loved so well. However, Lady Ger- 
trude was not thus to be satisfied, and at length it was arranged that 
Mademoiselle Kramer should go to Rosalie. She might be supposed 
to have preceded the family to London, and to her Lady Gertnide 
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could entrnst the charge of discoyering all her little wants—what 
might, at least, contribute to her personal comfort. With the delicate 
foresight of her sex, she imagined a thousand Uttle things it would 
please the poor girl to possess, and with which she could so easily 
supply her, and then, the wretched mother— to her also she might be 
of some use. 

Sweet, excellent girl ! I inwardly prayed that every blessing might 
• be mtdtiplied to her; for her kindness to the unhappy BosaUe was not 
a mere emotion— a glow kindling and fading in a moment ; it was a 
steady principle, displaying itsdf in tender assiduity, in real and de- 
cided acibs of mendship. 

Lady Gertrude then told me of a circumstance which afforded me 
the greatest delight. It was, that everything was now arranged for 
the manias;e of Fitz-Emest with Lady Constance. This was indeed 
joyfol intelligence, and I had an opportunity in a few moments of 
making my congratulations personally to the bridegroom elect; for 
having heard that I was with his sister, he hastened with his usua^ 
warmth and affection, to meet me. 

My felicitations upon the subject of his marriage were heartfelt ana 
enthusiastic. He seemed gratified by them ; but I, who had become 
a regular *'Faul Fry" into the feelings of others, unagined (I hoped 
then it was only fancy) that he looked almost too calm upon the occa- 
sion. I conld not perceive any of the little confusion— tiie agitation 
of the ardent lover, and I began to turn it in my busy brain, that, per- 
haps, he had been talked into this marriage, and that probably, although 
he aomired the excellence and amiability of the young lady, passionate 
love was still to come. His feelings at present certainly were not 
those of great empressement. 

On asking when the happjr event was to take place, I found it was 
not to be for some months, owing to Lady Constance bang still in deep 
moumingfor her mother. 

^ Lord Fitz-Eniest soon chained the subject, and began to ask ques- 
tion after Question about Eosalie. When could he see her P was his 
anxious exclamation ; for it appeared as if Lord Henry's vivid descrip- 
tion of her charms had excitea the curiosity of all the family. 

I agam entreated that at present she might not be disturbed by any- 
thing that would agitate her so much as seeing her friends ; ancf even 
on the day she was to appear, it would be kindness in them not to be 
there ; but to that Lord ritz-Emest would not listen. 

It made me quite fidgetj to see the degree of anxiety he evinced 
to meet my beautiful jpn?^^'^^ and, foolish old man that I was, I began 
to feel quite jealous for Lady Constance, so that mj manner became 
perplexed and confused: Eitz-Emest, perceiving this, laughed at and 
Bantered me upon the subject ; and was so unkind as to say, that not- 
withstanding my ^y haur, he ^ould begin to suspect 1 had some 
motive for thus withholding this hidden beauty from other eyes than 
my own ; in short, he made me angry and cross, and I went away dis- 
satisfied with mvself. and t.l>TnlrTng i had never seen my favourite Eits 
Ernest to so EtUe aavantage. As I walked home, Ibdieve I was mut^ 

g2 
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tering to myself "how these yoimg folks do plagae me— my hands aile 
too full— I wish I had nothing to do with them." 

But then I thought of poor defenceless Eosalie, and my heart smote 
me for the idea. 



CHAPTEBXXI. 



My readers may now transport themselves into the habitation of Sir 
Prancis Somerville. 

It was in the drawing-room that the breakfast service was laid; and 
a scene more replete with luxury can scarcely be imagined. The apart- 
ment, although not of large dimensions, was lofty— the furniture exqui- 
site. No expense had been spared to collect every article of virtti. 
The choicest pictures graced the walls ; and, although the subjects 
were not altogether those which the chastest mind nwit have chosen, 
still they were beautiful — enchanting to the senses of tnose epicurean* 
in enjoyment who frequented the bachelor abode of Sir Francis Somer- 
ville. 

It was noon; but the baronet was still in his loose brocaded silk 
dressinff^gown— his feet luxuriating in Turkish slippers, and he was 
half reclining in the most voluptuous oifauteuils. 

" Bring another cup and saucer, Gustave," he said languidly to the 
French servant, who was hovering about the room, as if in expectation 
of receiving some fresh orders from his master. " I expect some one 
to breakfast : and nray tell Lonrest^ to send some of those cutlets that 
were so much likea at Melton last winter ; and mind he does not forget 
the sauce, with that slightest soupgon of garlic. I must put that fellow 
TempJeton in good humour." he continued half aloud to himself, as the 
servant withdrew, "and the only way to his heart is throiih his 
stomach ;— but how late the animal is," he added, looking at a Breguet 
clock wmch stood on the mantelpiece. "I hope he is not going to 

g've me the slip, for I must and will see this new girl at the Opera 
ouse without dielay, before she has been gazed upon by all London. 
I also am determined, to be introduced to her, and Tenopleton is the 
o«ily tool I can at this moment use for the purpose. What a state 
Henry de Vere was in about her ! I certainly am an extraordinary 
fellow !" continued to apostrophise Sir Francis, smiling at his own 
conceit — 

** To one thing constant never/' 

"I declare, the description of this beauty, added to the desire which 
I cannot help feeling to throw over any one of those pretended saints, 
the Belmonts, has inspired me with such an ardent wish to be the first 
to enjoy the smiles of this new divinity, that there is nothing I would 
not nve to realise it. Oh j woman ! woman ! what mischievous little 
devils you all are !" 

A smurp, loud knock put an end to this soliloquy, and, in another 
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moment, tlie door was opened, and in walked Aug^iatas Templetoi^ 
Bs<j., followed by some servants, bearing several covers, amongst 
which was a most fragrant dish of cntlets, with other delicacies of 
this elaborate and r^e^iW^?^' breakfast. The very sif^ht and smell of 
these dainties seemed to rejoice the inmost sonl of Templeton. 

"Upon my word," he said, rubbing his hands^ you're a very 
good TeUow, Somerville. to recollect my favourite dish: what a 
oreakfast I shall make ! lor this long walk across the park has made 
me just as hungry us if I had had a run with the Quom hounds iu 
Leicestershire !'* 

Then down he sat, and as Sir Francis beheld with impatience the 
manner in which he partook of everything that was before him, he 
plainly perceived, that until his hunger was appeased, there was httle 
use in asking him any questions. Nothing could turn his eyes from 
his plate, and his mouth was always much too full to enable him to 
articulate. At last, the eager baronet saw what he hoped was the 
last mouthful, swallowed by his voracious friend- aijd then he could 
not help saving : " Really, Templeton, I am glad that y9u have en» 
joyed your breakfast ; but, upon my word, if you ^ on in this way, 
you will assuredly die of apoplexy before the year is out— what with 
that short neck and red face of yours !" 

"Very flattering, certainly! rei>lied the other starting up, and 
placing nimself before the gmss, whilst he endeavoured to stretch his 
throat out to its utmost dimensions : " and as for a red face, my colour, 
I flatter myself, is the hue of health. I can tell you, I should be con- 
foundedly sorry to look as thin and lantem-iawed as you do, Somer- 
ville, altnough I believe you fancy your sallow looks are extremely 
interesting." 

" I sometimes ima^ne they are considered S9," rejoined Sir Francis ; 
and the cahn tone 01 self-satisfaction with which he pronounced these 
words, proved that, indeed, he thought so. " But, Templeton, num. 
beau aargon,** he continued, " never mind looks. Our beauty," he 
added, in a conciliatory tone, " is of a different style; but, of course, 
my good fellow, I do not mean to say that yours may not be inflnitely 

f referred in certain quarters ; indeed, I am convinced your little fat 
'anny would not have looked at me, after she had once cast her eyes 
upon that beau-ideal of beauty — a beauty she might before have 
thvamt of, but never seen realised, until she bohdd the too attractive 
Augustus !" 

Templeton looked delighted. 

"Come, come, my dear boy; this is rather too strong," he ex- 
claimed. " I dare say you are only quizzing." But stilly he kept his 
eyes on the glass, and employed nimself in arrangmg his cinnamon- 
coloured locks— brushing up, so as to make the most of his whiskers — 
altering the set of his neckcloth— in short, making kimey up, as much as 
possible, to represent the fine fellow he inwardly believed hiiaself to be. 

Sir Francis saw, reflected in the minor, the pleased countenance of 
the silly dandy, and thought this was the 4noment to strike, for the 
iron appeared extremely hot. 

''By-the-by, Templeton, you said last nignt that you were going to 
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the rehearsal at the Opera House this xnonimg^. I want you to take 
me with you." 

" Quite impossible !, it is with the utmost difficulty I can get in 
mysefi;— and reallv, you must excuse me, Somervifle," he added, 
very pompously: it would entirely put me out— derange all my 
plans confoundeoly." 

" Nonsense ! Now just listen to me. Templeton, and don't be a fpoL 
I not only intend that you should take me there this yery morning^ 
but I also insist upon your introducing me to the Sign9ra Myrtilla» 
for I am auite determined to make the acquaintance of this cantatrice. 
Now, hold your tongue, and saye yourseli the trouble of speaking" 
(seeing that his companion was about to interrupt him) ; ''you know 
yery well you find vour devoirs to the little Fanny sufficiently expen- 
siye, and you may be certain that, to get on with this signora^ you 
would haye to pay through the nose, which, I am quite aware, you 
cannot do; therefore, without any mrther hesitation, you must go 
with me to the Haymarket, and, as we pass Storr and Mortimer's, you 
shall, as a reward, choose anything you nlease— in moderation, remem- 
ber—for your nimble-toed goddess, ana, of course, I will pay for it ; 
and, depend upon it, that will be much wiser than tryins to make a 
fool of yourself in a quarter where you cannot haye the remotest 
chance of success. My dear fellow, recollect the old adage— 'You 
must creep before you can climb.* You haye begun, prudently, at the 
very lowest step, imd it will be some time before you can expect to 
reach to such a neight as the Prima Donna of the Italian Opera." 

Templeton looked irresolute. He scarcely knew whether he had 
better not play the part of the offended man ; nowcyer, his eyes fell on 
the breakfast-table. The remembrance of all the past feeds of which 
he had so oft^ partaken, and the visions of future ones, checked the 
current of his anger; the long purse of his Mend also, which 
had often been of such essential service to him, flashed upon his 
recollection. He therefore only said : 

" Upon my honour, you are too hard— too exigeant; and nothing 
would tempt me to accede to your very preposterous wish, were it not 
for the spite I feel towards thiat young De v ere. I think his imperti- 
nence to me was beyond anything I ever met with : the idea of making 
such a fuss, and standing up in such a manner, for the reputation of a 
girl who is the daughter ot such a profligate as Gskbrielli, and whose 
companion, Myrtilla, every one knows to be as bad as she can be ; it 
is really quite absurd, perfectly ludicrous ; if he were not such a boy," 
continuedf the bullyini^ Irishman, looking very fierce, "I should have 
been tempted to chastise him for his insolence." 

"Ok" said Sir Francis, laughing, "pray do not trouble yourself ; 
for perhaps, after all, you would come off second best ; and I cannot 
spare you at present, mon cher—joix are the most useful friend I 



"Well, well," rejoined TempletoiL with much importance of man- 
ner; "then pray go and dress, for if I am to take you to this place, 
it IS very near the time- we ought to be there, and my itiend 
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promised to be on the look-out for me. But I say, SomcrviUe, you 
must T)ay him also — ^remember that." 

" Very well, I am prepared," replied the baronet, as he left the 
room to adonise, leaving nis guest to amuse himself with the IcKjking- 
glass and the debris of the breakfast, u^on which he would fain have 
made another attack, as there was still a cutlet remaining, which 
looked yery inviting; but the officious servants entered at that mo- 
ment, and every vestige of the recast was soon removed. 

Sir Francis was not very long in making his appearance, and they 
immediately sallied forth. Templeton took care that the visit to Storr 
and Mortimer's should not be forgotten ; and, not only did he choose 
a present for Fanny, but some smart pins and a set of flaming studs 
for himself ; a ria^ of large dimensions also struck his fancy, out Sir 
Francis dragged him away. 

" Upon my word," he said, "I think you have done very well for 
one morning : the ring must wait for some other time, when you have 
earned it by fresh deeds done in my service." 

With hasty steps they now proceeded to the Haymarket, and, with- 
out much difficulty, the two young men found themselyes seated in a 
box, concealed as much as possible by the curtaia. 

The rehearsal had not yet commenced, and they sat for some time in 
the dark and dingy theatre, impatiently waiting for the drawing up of 
the cnrtain. Somerville was silent and abstracted, and his com- 
panion, who was perhaps a Uttle oppressed by the breakfast he had 
lust eaten, yas more than usualljr mclined to be taciturn. At last, 
however, beinff of a peculiarly curious disposition, he was roused by 
the noise of a oox-door opening on the opposite side, into which some 
one entered, but that was all he could discover at the moment ; for, 
whoever it might be, he seemed, in his turn, also desirous of remaining 
incognito, as tne curtains were immediately drawn, and the new comer 
was quite invisible. 

" I say, Somerville, I wonder who that is^ who has seated himself in 
the box opposite ? 1 dare say with the view of poaching upon the 
manor which we wish to keep for ourselves." But no answer did 
Templeton obtain; for at that instant the rehearsal commenced, and 
Sir Francis had neither eyes nor ears but for the performance. • 

It was, iudeecL with almost breathless anxiety that he waited for 
the appearance or the cantatrice, Arturo was the first of the new 
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singers who presented himself. 
^*^That's the feUow I told you about," 



[ you about," exclaimed Templeton; " is he 
not disgustingly handsome ?" 



* He is, indeed," replied Sir Francis; " his cast of countenance is 
splendid ; and what a voice ! But is that the prima donna P" he ex- 
claimed, taking hold of Templeton*s arm with a i^ripe which made him 
shrink, and must have left, at least, the impression of his five fingers 
upon his flesh. 

" To be sure it is ; but pray do not hurt me so horridly, and do not 
speak so loud." 
' He need not thus have enjoined silence, forEosalie then commenced 
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amginff : and Sir Francis, reallv quite pale from the sudden surpm^. 
beheld before him the beautifol beins who had so long troubled his 
fancy, for whom he had so assiduously sought, but in vain. Silent ho 
now sat— motionless— entranced; nis delighted senses revelled id 
ecstasy. The melodious strains which proceeded from such lips !^he 
had never heard anything so exquisite — and oh ! how lovely did he 
consider her ! His eyes were fascinated to the one object, and fruit- 
less now were all Templeton's endeavours to edge in a remark. When- 
ever he opened his lips. Sir Francis^ with a glance of impatient anjger. 
desired hun to be silent ; and after it was aU over, he stiU remained 
for some moments fixed to the spot; suddenly he started up, and 
g;iving the astounded Templeton a most friendly, although at the same 
time electrifying, clap upon the back, exclaimed: " Now, old boy, if 
you do not contrive m the course of four-and-twenty hours to gain for 
me an introduction to that angelic creature, you wiU hear that I have 
blown out my brains, and you will lose your best friend; for, remem- 
ber, if vou do what I wish, there is nothing you may not command in 
return.^' 

The two virtuous friends were now in the street, but they were still 
hovering near the doors of the theatre, whence the performers had not 
jet issued. Presently Eosalie appeared, leaning on my arm, but her 
;hick veil was closely drawn over her face, and a fixge mantle perfectly 
enveloped her form. 

" Wno is that old quiz, I wonder, who always seems to attend 
herP" exclaimed Sir Francis. 

Theyhad not time to make any further remark while we remained, 
for as Kosalie was very much fatigued I soon put her into a coach, ana 
we drove off. But when GabrielE, with MyrtiUa leaning on Ids arm. 
advanced, they were immediately accosted by Templeton, who had 
known them formerly in Italy, and then followed the introduction to 
Sir Francis. 

This was the first step gained towards the completion of the base 
project, now the engrossing idea of the vitiated mind of Sir Francis. 
How little did he contemplate the perfect subversion of his plans ; 
how little did he then anticipate the dominion which purity and high 
principle would exercise over the licentious feelings of nis heart ! 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 



It 18 agam in Lady Gertrude's morning-room that I am about to 
assemble some of the dramatis persona of my story. 
^ Lady Constance had been passing the whole day with her fatore 
sister. It was a pretty sight, the interior of this chamber; and as I 
looked round upon all the lovely young creatures who were so grace- 
folly pursuing their various occupations, I began to compare the 
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scene witli classic associations. Was it not like nnto tke Temple of the 
Muses? 

At a window sat one of the beautiful sisters, busily employed in 
drawing. Lady Constance had just risen from the harp, and was still 
leaning silently against it. Metnou^ht, as my eye fell upon her, that 
her countenance was dquded ; certamly a pensive cast overshadowed 
it, and I turned instinctively to Fitz-Einest, who was also in the room ; 
but he appeared deeply engrossed by the book he was reading. 

Lady Gertrude was at her embroidery-frame ; and as I admired the 
beauty of the design she was tracing, she smiled and blushed, and half 
whispered that it was for a waistcoat for Alandale. 

I had scarcely been in the room more than a few minutes, when the 
party was increased by the entrance of Lord Henry, whom I had not 
seen for some days. Almost immediately that he saw me, he exclaimed : 
"Mr. Leslie, how is Rosalie?" 

At the magic sound of this name all eyes were directed towards me, 
and I perceived that Fitz-Emest directly threw his book upon the 
table, and fixed a look upon my countenance, which conveyed the ex- 
pression of intense interest, but he still remained silent. 

Lord Henry continued the theme, by saying : " I have been at your 
lodgmgs fifty times, at least, and I never find you at home. Is it not 
hard," addressing his sister Gertrude, " that Mr. Leslie will not let us 
see that beautiral Eosalie ? it is dreadfully tantalisiuff, iust to have 
one glimpse of her and no more. Eitz-Emest," he adaea, seeming to 
wish to probng the subject which appeared the one that engrossed 
his imagmation, "as I have before tola you, there never was anything 
so lovely as Eosalie — much too handsome. I have been wretched ever 
since I saw her ; she is so infinitely too good for her situation in life, 
and she seems to feel it so acutely ! Mr. Leslie," he continued, turn- 
ing towards me with quickness, I trust, indeed, that you watch over 
her. and never leave her ; for it distracts me when I think to what she 
will be exposed." 

" It is truly a hard case, a crying shame," exclaimed Fitz-Ernest, 
with strong emotion; " and it is absurd, Mr. Leslie, your wishing to 
prevent our interfering at this moment ; my presence had always the 
effect of frightening Gabrielli into ^ood behaviour. I shall go in- 
stantly t9 my mother and consult with her upon the subject ; * and 
thus saying, ne quitted the room abruptly, leaving a disagreeable feel- 
ing in o^ heart, certainly; for on looking at Lady Constance, I saw 
that she had turned very pale. 

A silence of some minutes ensued^ and then the conversation again 
reverted to Eosalie. With much concern, I perceived that Lady 
Constance continued to seem uncomfortable. Her eyes wandered 
towards the door, hoping, no doubt, to see Fitz-Emest re-enter, but he 
came not. 

" Dear Gertrude," she at length said, in a tone of voice which told 
of nervousness, " I must return home. It is one o'clock, and I pro- 
mised papa to can for him at Kensington at three. I can walk, if you 
will allow a servant to accompany me." 
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"But, Constance/* replied Gertrude, " I thought you had ordered 
the camage to come for you here ! You must go down to luncheoiL 
which has just been announced :— but," she continued, rising ana 
approaching her, " you look pale, aearest. What is the matter, darling 
sister P" for she now perceived tears falling fast from the soft eyes of 
her charming friend— tears which Constance was vainly endeavouring . 
to repress a^ conceal;— but the tender words and caresses of Lady 
Gertrude seemed completely to have the effect of opening some 
hitherto obstructed flow of emotion, for leaning on the bosom of this 
affectionate girl, she wept bitterly. 

How I hate to be the witness of tears, whether thev proceed from 
man or woman— young or old— the beautirol or the ill-mvoured ! 

At this moment, the sight of them was most peculiarly disi^ecable 
to me;— they appeared doubly painful— wholly unnatural. The fair 
bein^, from whose eyes the pearly drops chased each other in such 



quick suocessioiL seemed so little formed for sorrow. The favoured 
child of fortune f and yet with every seemiog joy brightening around 
her— the lovely heiress to wealth and rank, stUI— in neartf elt sorrow 
she wept. 

When the heart is jpained by that shaft which alwavs wounds the 
most deeply— flfo«d^ or the love of one upon whom we nave leant with 
the whole weight of affection— where snail it, at that sad moment, 
turn for relief r WiUit find comfort in the recollection of honours 
and titles, or in the contemplation of surrounding treasures ? 

Talk not of the honours of a Court. Talk not of the wealth of the 
East. These, iu the hour of the soul's bitterness, are indeed spumed 
as nothing. Every earthly joy, in comparison with the treasure of true 
affection, is no more than an empty pageant — a feeble reed, wluch 
affords no support— a house of straw, that is scattered beiore the 
wind! 

Lady Gertrude, fall of concern for her sweet friend, led her gently 
from tie apartment. " Constance is not well," she said ; " I remarked 
that she has looked ill all the morning." 

We will not now foUow them into the sacred privacy of the dress- 
ing-room. We will leave them to pour forth to each other their con- 
fessions and their consolations, and!^ revert to one who had caused this 
trsw^c scene, and who had left it so abruptly. 

1 have hitherto represented Fitz-Emest to my readers as my favourite 
young friend. I have said that as a youth, he was of a more serious 
and reflecting character than his lively brother, and certainly, although 
at this moment I was a little angry, I still must ever have declared 
that a more noble, generous heart never beat in a human frame. But 
still, where did we ever meet with perfection in this world of sin ? 

Eitz-Emest was after all but human, and human passions throbbed 
as warmly in his bosoln as in those of persons who were perhaps more 
demonstrative in their feelings. His mind was softened and improved 
by education, and a strong sense of religion had deeply rooted itself in 
ms nature. That his engagement with Lady Constance was, at first, 
the result of a desire to fcdfil the earnest wishes of his family, my 
readers may have imagined; but he did not offer her his hand until 
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his afibotions liad been sained by his further knowledge of her per- 
fections. He always aomired her as a delightful ^— as a sweet 
engaging creatnre — still love had formed no part of his thoughts ; but 
after Demg intimately acquainted with her for some time, one by one 
her excellences dawned upon his imagination, and soon he felt con- 
vinced that he could love her as a wife, and that, in gaining her affec- 
tions, he had met with a companion whose presence would gild and 
adorn every future year of his fife. 

This was all as it should be ; and if untoward circumstances had not 
unfortunately occurred to alter for a space the current of this feeling. 
whicl^ though perhaps of a cahn nature, would have strengthened 
and increased t«nfola when time, and a still nearer acquaintance with 
Lady Constance, had revealed the real lustre of the treasure which 
now modest]y veiled its own brightness, there might have been no 
check to the happiness of this amiable girL 

"But the course of true love never did run smooth;" so it is said 
and song—and certainly at this moment Lady Constance felt, with 
anguish at her heart, that Eitz-Emest, whom she loved with all the 
devoted warmth of woman's nature^ was altered in his manner— colder 
—unlike what he was when she existed with him in a world, " to her 
of ecstasy," in the lovely shades of Behnont. 

With the quick and true perception of a loving woman she instantly 
detected the abstracted lo^— the eye more frequently averted than 
fixed upon her countenance. This morning particularly she had 
marked a difference that agonised her. Eitz-Emest was so grave— so 
silent. Her performance on the harp, which was really beautiful, and 
had hitherto elicited such praise, now seemed ahnost unheeded; or the 
first exdunation of applause which escaped his lips did not satisfy her 
exactii^ heart. In vam his favourite airs were played— ^the song he 
so much loved— sung— with oh ! what feeling! bv her to whom he was 
betrothed; he appeared only to become more melancholy. 

We often assist in the creation of our own miseries, and unhappily 
for the peace of mind of Lady Constance, she had formed one in her own 
imaginatiQu: this was no other than a shrinking dread— a trembling 
jealousy of the attractions she heard ascribed to poor Ex)salie. 

Oh ! how I wish I could with truth declare that she was unjust 
towards her affianced lord— that there was not a shadow of founda- 
tion for such an idea; but as the historian of this tale, I must be true — 
I must relate all without reserve or partiality, although even now my 
heart aches and revolts against sayinff a word which will bring to light 
the onlv weakness that ever appearea in the character of my dear and 
favourite young friend. 

The truth is, !Fitz-Emesf s curiosity had been much excited by his 
brother Henry's account of Eosalie. and the interest he had always 
felt in her welfare— the love that still warmly glowed in his kind heart 
towards the littie pet and playfellow of his childhood— all combined 
to render him most anxious to see her. 

I wished to do everything for the best, but in my zeal to do good 
I blundered sadly. I ought not to have cast such a veil of mystery 
and romance over the poor girl, which is always inflaming and exciting 
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to the mind of the young. I ought, at once, to have invested !Fit»- 
Emest with the chanicter he would nave been delighted to assnme — 
that of her friend and patron— her protector. I acted, Heaven 
knows ! with the best motives, but the results were not sucn sus I had 
hoped. 

i'itz-Emest perceiving that I waa determined to postpone the time 
of his meeting with Rosalie, half out of playful opposition^ and urged 
by a strong feeling of curiosity — resolvea to gain his pomt, and see 
her without my assistance. For this purpose he thought no oppor- 
tunity would be more favourable than that of gaming admittance to a 
rehearsal, and forthwith made his way into the Opera House on the 
same morning, and in the verv same manner, in which Sir Francis 
Somerville ana Templeton found access to the theatre. 

When he first seated himself in the box, which commanded an ex- 
cellent view of the stage, the uppermost feelinjf that eic cited him was 
a degree of nialickms pleasure at LaTiug obttuned a victory over me. 
and he lau^Iied to himself wliea he thought how completely I had 
been oTerrtaciitid. Then auccceded the aimety of expectation and 
curiosity. He loftgcd to sec the little Rofiaiic appear in her new 
clmrajct^r. He did not entert^ the &lig:hteat doubt of the exaggera- 
tion of niy description of lier beaut y» 1 waa always accused of making 
gods and goddeases of those I loved-— Venuses ! ^Adonises ! 

"Aiid Henry," thougbt Jfita-lilmeat, *'he is just at the age to think 
every woman lovely who la not absolutely the contrary.*' 

It wnSj therefore^ in the tnie spirit of critieisTn, and with the de- 
teniiinatJoTj to be amused, aiid to be enabled to li^ve a good laugh 
at my expense, that he awaited the performance which was about 
to commence. Arturo, as I have before stated-was the first to make 
his appearance, and upon this subject Eitz-Emest could not but 
allow tnat I had not said too much. ELis heart, keenly alive to the 
fascination of music, became softened — every feeling affected by the 
powerful influence of the melody, the cadence of which was of so 
touching a nature ; — his rapt senses were now absorbed in listening 
attention; for a moment everything else was forgotten, so completely 
was his mind engrossed by the young actor who now stood before 
him. 

But how can I describe the extraordinarv burst of surprise— the 
shock of amazement I may say, for thus with his own lips he after- 
wards described it to me. when the heroine of the piece at lenfli;h 
ai)neared before his incredulous eyes. He was so astonished— so oe- 
wildered, that he felt for a moment as if the beatings of his heart 
were suspended. 

There nad been a vision of loveliness which for some time floated 
before his imagination. It was, however, one on which he had not 
dwelt. Lady Constance even, on that point, might have been satis- 
fied; but it had often rather pertinaciously suggested itself to his 
memory, like the remembrance of some striking picture, some 
beauteous landscape, once seen, and never to be forgotten. It was 
strange, for he had ceased to think upon it. His obEdly increasing 
affection for Lady Constance had filled hia mind with her mild aoq 
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attractive imase, and a life of tranquil happiness ^th her botmded 
his views for the future. Still— and he thought it a strange coinci- 
dence— ioi his dreams sometimes he saw the countenance of the heau- 
tiful ^1 he so casually had met at Brighton j but on waking, the im- 
pression it had left upon his mind was only nnperfect, and ne smiled 
when he recollected the circumstance, and thought upon the eccentnc 
nature of these visitations of sleep. 

But how can I express the astonishment he felt in recognising in 
the actress who now presented herself to his view, the mysterious 
beauty who had so interested his every feeling at Brighton ;— to obtain 
one more glance from whose eyes of splendour, such as he had never 
before looked upon— he had so anxiously sought. 

He gazed at ner fixedly— with intensity. He examined her counte- 
nance through his opera-glass, and then, like a flash of lightning: 
through his memory, the recollection of Rosalie dawned upon him. It 
was she, indeed, but oh ! how changed ! how beautiful. 

And then she sang. With what thrilling ecstasy did he listen to a 
voice— unequalled— a voice, which once heard, must ever vibrate on 
the ear— a melody never to be forgotten ! 

He listened, and he gazed, till at length— he confessed to me — ^in the 
darkness and solitude of his place of concealment, the lovely sieht of 
this sweet girl, at times, was obstructed by tears, which would rise 
ever and anon. "There was something," he said, "so mournfully 
beautiful about her— the pathos of her notes so touching— so melo- 
diously melancholy ! Gemus exemplified itself in every action : and 
how truly did she feel each word she uttered. EearfuUy natural was 
her acting. As she proceeded in her part, ritz-Emest felt his whole 
frame quivering with agitation ; he was deeply affected- 
Then did all ne had heard from me occur to his memory— her suffer- 
ings — ^the harsh treatment she had endured— the wretohes with whom 
she associated ; and with grief he remembered the reverse of this sad 
picture. 

He thought of her in her past happiness ; he recollected her con- 
fiding love towards himself— the time when he was to her as a brother 
— ^when she was wont to fly to him for protection, for comfort ; and 
even on his bosom to weep forth her childish sorrows. Poor, poor 
Bosalie ! and his arms could no longer afford her shelter or support ! 

If we could have penetrated into the recesses of his heart, we should 
have found many a steadfast vow there breathed of devotion to her 
cause. The affianced husband of Lady Constance, in that moment of 
excitement, thought only of bem^ the friend the champion of Rosalie. 

Following the impulse of his feeling's, fain would he have instantly 
sought her ; but, fortunately, he recollected my words— that agitation 
to her, at the present moment, would be most injurious, most fatal ; 
and, indeed, when he looked again upon her speaking countenance, 
there was marked upon it an expression of such indescribable wretched- 
ness— such despairing, hopeless misery— that he was held back. He 
felt that, truly, this was not the time to come forward, but befriend 
her he would. 

To do my young ftiend justice, I must add, that it was as a tender^ 
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devoted brotke? that bethought of 'her : no unworthy idea crossed his 
imagination. But, alas ! alas ! how dangerous, how excitable are the 
fascinations of the gentler sex over the susceptible heart of man ! 

ritz-Emest dreamt not of sinning agamst his promised bride when 
he gazed with such tender admiration upon poor Hosalie ; but still, 
how did this interview affect his general conduct? Was he not. 
during the course of that evening, sad and silent — distrait F All 
around him appeared common-place. The routine of life he beheld in 
his family, so replete with luxury, with comfort ; all upon whom he 
cast his eyes tasting the fall cup of enjoyment, whilst JEtosalie— the 
beautiful— the highly gifted— was struggbng with difficulties, with 
miseries! Everything seemed to him tame, insipid. His tiioughts 
were fixed with too much tenacity on the soul-stirring scene he oad 
that morning witnessed. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



Fitz-Ernest had expected to see me that evening ; but there was a 
large dinner-party at Belmont House, and, as I disliked mixing with 
strangers, I did not go, and he was disappomted. 

We did not meet until the next morning, as I have before men- 
tioned, in his sister's apartment. After the disappearance of Lady 
Constance, we were all silent and grave. I rose shortly, to take my 
departure. As I was slowly descenoung the staircase, I heard a quick 
step behind me, and presently a voice, which I knew to be that of 
iPitz-Emest, pronounced my name. 

" Mr. Leshe," he said, " if you are going to walk, I will accompany 
you." 

I could not say no ; although my heart yearned to teU him, rather to 

go to the sweet rirl who mi^ht be, even tnen. weeping and in sorrow ; 
ut I felt that I nad no busmess to interfere between the lovers. 

Silently we walked for a short time, and then Fitz-Emest asked me 
in which direction I was bound. I told him I had intended to return 
to my rooms, but that, if he pleased, I would go anywhere with him, 

"Oh, no!" he answered; "let me go home with you, for I have 
much to sajr." 

I was living in the Albany, therefore we soon reached my apart- 
ments. Immediately, on entering, Fitz-Emest flung himself listlessly 
upon a sofa and took off his hat. As my eyes fell on his countenance, 
I remarked that he looked very ill and pale, and that a harassed ex- 
pression pervaded his features. 

" Mr. Leslie." he exdauned, " I scarcely closed my eyes the whole of 
last night. I nave been indescribably wretched. You will no doubt, 
be much surprised when I tell you it is the sight of Eosalie that has 
conjured up all this discomfort " 
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"The sij?ht of Rosalie!" I exclaimed; "and where may you have 
seen her?" 

** Why, my dear sir." he continued, " a little spirit of contradiction, 
mingled with other feelings^ prompted me to determine to steal a 
march upon you, and obtain a sight of your hidden gem. Heaven 
knows !" he added, with strong emotion, i have been punished for 
endeavouring to counteract your views; for, upon mvword, the idea of 
that poor girl, in her present miserable condition^ has naunted my mind. 
Gracious powers ! how lovely she is ! how bewitching ! She cannot," 
he continued, with a warmth of manner which appeared to kindle 
more and more with every word which passed his lips — " she really j»«*^ 
not be allowed to persevere in a life of such risk— such imminent peril 
—to one so beautifal, so highly gifted. It perfectly distracts me, when 
I think that she, who. as a child, was so good, so innocent ; whose early 
years were s^ent under the eye of my excellent mother; the companion 
of my pure sisters, should now, so totally against every dictate of her 
heart, every inclination of her nature^^ be placed in a situation where 
she will be the mark at which every hbertme will presume to aim. I 
cannot bear it," he cried, with great amtation ; "since I have seen her, 
all my old associations have revived ; I feel as if one of my own sisters 
was about to be sacrificed : and, at tnis moment, I would stake a great 
deal— aye, a ffreai deal"— he again repeated, "even my life, to protect 
her I" 

I trembled at these words, and, as I watched the speaking counte- 
nance of Fitz-Emest, my heart sank, and I inwardly ejaculated— "Un- 
fortumCte Rosalie ! did I not always foresee misery wherever you were 
concerned P" I knew not how to reply. I sat speechless, and truly un- 
comfortable. 

" My dear sir," he continued, speaking rapidly, and with energetic 
fervour, " my excellent friend— the friend of Rosalie, you must assist 
me in saving this interesting— this unfortunate girl : and do not deem 
the scheme! have to suggest wild or visionary. Were I not just now 
peculiarly situated^ I should not hesitate what course to pursue. I de- 
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bolical countenance even on the stage during the rehearsal— his brutal 
manner towards her, when anything happened to eo wrong in the per 
formance ; once, I saw him seize her so roughly by the arm, that the 
blood curdled in my veins ; and, oh ! I shall never forgjet the terrified 
expression of her features ! The wretch !— I am certain he hurt her, 
for she coloured, and shuddered. She looked like an affirighted deer, 
with those large, melancholy, gazelle eyes ; and when the man loosened 
his ^rasp. what a dart she took across the stage, towards the young 
Italian, the new actor, as if she flew to Lim for protection. It might 
have appeared like acting to other beholders, but I, at once, saw it was 
a fri^tful reality. Gracious heaven! what a liistory of suffering I read 
in that short space of time ! Now, Mr. Leslie, listen to my plan. I 
hare formed it as if it were for one of my sisters — Gertrude— Geraldine 
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or any of the others. There is money/' he said, laying doim a wi^- 
stored note-case, "and to any amount I would, too ^aoly, be answer* 
able, so you perionn my wilL You have access to xlosalie, so, before 
it is too late, take her away. Go abroad-;! will find a place of secu- 
rity for her ; but, in the name of humanilrir, remove her from the de« 
struction that awaits her here. Leave aU the arrangements to me, if 
you will only consent to accompany her. But, why do you shake your 
head P Do you really mean to msinuate, that with all your boasted love 
for this poor girl, you cannot thus far exert yourself P 

I now spoke. I tried to impress upon his mind the nature of her en* 
gagement— the confusion her non-appearance would create — Gabrielli's 
fierce rage, which would vent itself in revengeful cruelty on the un- 
happy mother. I recalled to his recollection that Eosalie was under 
age, and, consequently, in his power, by law ;— that he would seek her 
in every comer of the globe ; and, should she again fall into his hands^ 
what then would be her fate P I tried all my powers of eloquence to 
persuade him, that, for the present, our most prudent plan, with regard 
to her interest, was to allow matiears to take their course ; but I could 
not convince nim, and, with grief I say it, we parted in anger. The 
boy whom I had loved so lonff, who had ever, till now. evinced towards 
me such respectful affection, left me with the averted look of dissatia- 
fftction. 

"Good morning, then," he said, most haughtily, his form assuming 
additional height as he drew himself up in proud displeasure. " On 
your own head may aU the misery I anticipate, rest. Hosalie-^the 
child of your adoption— she, whom you professed to love so well is on 
the brink of a precipice, and you will not so much as stretch forth your 
hand to save her ; scarcely can any one imagine the snares which en- 
compass her. You may live to repent not having taken my advice.*' 

So saying, he quitted, the room. And in what a state did he leave 
me ? I will confess it, though it may appear unmanly— childish— I 
leant forward towards the table near which I was sitting, and, buryisg 
my face within my hands, wept bitterly. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



It was Thursday evening. On the following Saturday Eosalie was 
to make her c^but. She had long anticipated the event, and the con- 
stant preparations for it had brought her mind into a resigned state 
with regard to the momentous epoch. Having gamed the great point 
of my presence and protection, half the terrors which encompassed the 
undertaking appeared to have vanished ; and, moreover, there was « 
kind of morbid mdifference about her, evinced in aU her actions when 
not absolutely on the stage, which seemed to have deadened— to have 
benumbed, as it were, all her faculties. 

When removed from the influence of the eye of Gabrielli, she gene- 
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Yallj sai in moody silence. Her ususbl seat was a low stool, by the side 
of the sofa on which lay her suffering mother ; and there she would 
remain for hours, unoccupied. A book, perhaps, was on ker knees, 
but it was observed that she seldom looked into it. Her large dis- 
tended eyes seemed fixed on vacancy; but, should GabrieUi suddenly 
enter the apartment, then would she start up, and fly to some occupa- 
tion connected with her calling. . • 

I was astounded by her actmg ; as I have before remarked, it was 
fearfully beautiful. Were the scenes she pourtrayed mournfully 
Bathetic, then she was, indeed, herself— the sad— the heart-broken 
llosaJie; her own sorrows were exemplified; evervword appeared to 
flow at once from the agonised recesses of her heart. 

The effect she produced surprised even me ; while they whose well- 
practised ears and eves had seen so many theatrical exhibitions, were 
affected, were riveted with rapture and astonishment. The sensation 
it caused me may easily be imagined, but, I own, I scarcely expected 
to witness tears, even from some of the oldest staiers. 

I have seen them after a rehearsal go up to Gabrielli, and, with the 



prize"— and then, how did it sicken me, when I glanced 
triumphant countenance of the villain. He had purchased it at a dear 
price.— A victim had been immolated at the shrine of his avarice. 

But, when it was all over— the curtain dropped and the illusion 
Tonished- in the automaton fignre who stood before me, the inspired 
actress could scarcely be recognised. It seemed as if she had l)een 
wound up for the periormance; as long as it lasted, and the eye of her 
tyrant was upon her, her energies were all alive ; aaid oh ! how fearful 
Old she appear in those scenes in which she had to personify either 
race, revenge, or madness ! 

She was no longer Rosalie— the young— the lovely— the innocent ; 
but the maniac— 9ie fury; and^ snuddering, I turned from a siffht 
which, though splendid as to acting, grated on my feelings. Could it 
be true ? — could it be possible, that a creature like her, so full of soft 
— of tender affections, could feel, even in imaeination, the semblailce 
of the ^assipns she j)ourtrayed P But, when the burst of enthusiasm 
was extinguished, with it all animation fled ; — she was a passive image. 

I used to take her home, and consign her to the care of Johnson, 
and then she was placed upon her bed, where she lay quietly, but not 
asleep. She seldom closed ner eves— but she spoke not— moved not. 

It was on Thursday as I said oefore. Eosahe was seated at her ac- 
customed place close by her mother's side. She was bending over a 
book, and her features were almost totdly concealed by the masses of 
daik hair, which hung in ringlets over her face. Myrtula entered. 

" KosaJie !" she said. " von must come with me ; it is Signer Ga- 
brielli's wish that you should go with us to-night to a musical party." 

Bosalie looked up, and fixed her eyes upon the signora with a kind 
of bewildered stare. 

" It is time to prepare, so pray get up and rouse yourself," 

" But what is it that I am to do ?" said Eosalie m a distressed and 
K 
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pettdant tone of Toice ; " the rehearsal is over ; what more is required 
of me P I am weary, why may I not go to rest in peace ?** 

** Fool, obstinate idiot !" muttered the woman ; but she looked at- 
Bosalie, and at a elance saw that there was ^therinff upon her counte- 
nance that nameless, indescribable expression, which foretold a stats 
of mind that baffled even her management ; therefore softening her 
accfent she said, " Come, carissima, you will be so surprised when yoa- 
see the beautiful dress I have prepartd for yon.** 

" I want no dress, save one," replied Bosalie in a low gloomy tone. 

** Well, why did you not express your wish, and your taste should 
have been consulted.. In general you appear quite indifferent upon tho^ 
subject." 

Eosalie's only answer was a wild unnatural laugh, which sounded 
painfully npon every ear that heard it. Johnson told me, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that at length Myrtilla iprevaQed on her to sub- 
mit to being dressed. She tried coaxing and kmdness, but it was only 
at last accomplished by the threat of Gabrielli being sent for to en- 
force his orders. 

Poor Johnson described the scene as being very heart-breaking' to- 
witness, for Eosalie was so totally unlike herself ; the resistance she; 
made was of a character so new— so completely at variance with the? 
usual mild submission and resignation she displayed on every occasion*. 
It plainly indicated that all was not right— that mental disease was in^ 
creasing. 

However, Myrtilla by perseverance, and a tact which mi^ht have 
been admired in a better cause, performed her part to perfection ; and 
the victim was decked most beautifully for the sacrifice; lovely indeei 
I heard she looked, but truly sad, to those who understood the expres- 
sion of her countenance. And when, on her brilliant toilette beas 
completed, she again sunk on her accustomed seat, again appeared dead 
to every surrounding object, except the plaintively uttered wants o£ 
her suftering mother, to whom she was always most assiduously atten- 
tive, there was an opposition between her occupation and api)earaiioer 
that scarcely needed the fixed wild look of her beautiful eyes to bring 
to the alarmed heart the idea of insanity. 



CHAPTER XXY. 



Tasihg advantage of the license which belongs to biogntphers, «td 
who certainly, in many cases, appear to have at their command thatr 
very valuable possession, Fortunatus's wisliing cap, by that mean* 
transporting themselves to every nook and comer, and even penetrate 
ing into the inmost recesses of the minds of those whose characters 
they wish to nourtray; with this most useful freedom of a privileged' 
narrator, 1 will anun request my readers to fancy themselves in HjU* 
street, at the abooe of Sir Francis SomerviUe. 
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' The dfawixig-TOoins were brilliantly iUniniiiated ; Inxnry and splen- 
dour, although on a small scale, were visible in all directions. Every- 
thing was appropriate, the haaaioTiafauteuils. the sofas, which seemed 
to ooort repose ; the sparkling gems of virtu, both modem and antique, 
with which the tables were covered ; all was m keeping with the mag- 
ni&ceot decorations of the apartment. The lights were placed so as to 
bring out to the greatest advantage the striking merits and beauties of 
the selection, though they were for the most part voluptuous pictures, 
which graced, or more truly speakiag disgraced, the walls, hung with 
the richest silk; and the large mirrors reflected back images at whose 
tduine the voluptuary might offer incense, but from which the eye of 
modesty must turn with outraged feelings. 

The master of the house at this moment stood alone, in the midst of 
all this Uaze of luxury, and it must be allowed that he looked formed 
to enjoy all the vanities of this world, and the blandishments of plea- 
sure, few with him had been the dark and solitary hours of life which 
might have recalled him to reflection; he had hitherto met with 
notning that could destroy the dangerous illusion, and he believed he 
liad no other business on earth but to spread the feast, and call on the 
harp and the viol to sound. There he stood,, the sole possessor oi this 
bright scene of enchantment, a smile of triumph played on liis lips, 
ana his eyes looked animated with joyful expectation. And ^et, were 
we to read the thoughts that flllea his mind, the images wmch there 
presented themselves were those of vice—vice glorymg over every 
pnnciple of virtue. 

No doubt or fear ever for a moment suggested to him that the sound 
of the harp and viol might some day be changed to the note of woe ; 
that l^e serpent might come forth from the roses where it has lain in 
ambush, and mig[ht give at some unexpected moment the fatal sting. 

To look at Su: [Francis Somerville at the period I now describe, it 
miriit be imagined his inward aspirations were couched in those words 
80 oeautifuUy appropriated to a voluptuous infidel, and given with so 
much poetical spuit m the Wisdom of Solomon : 

" Come on. let us enjoy the good things that are present ; let us fill 
ourselves with costly wines ; and let no flower of the spring pass by 
ufl, let us crown ourselves with rosebuds ere they be withered; let 
none of us go without a part of our voluptuousness ; let us leave 
tokens of our voluptuousness in every place, for this is our portion, 
and our lot is this.'^ 

A knock at the door was heard, and in another instant in bounced 
Templeton- 

" Well, mon cher, I see you are aU ready— all prepared for conquest 
T-deuoed cleverly got up, you are certainly ; and yet I don't knownow 
lb is you manage to look so well, for your dress is not very showy. 
Just cast your eyes upon my waistcoat, is it not handsome ? I can 
tell you it is new for the occasion, and abominably extravagant too." 
; 'If vou will indulge in gold and silver, you must expect to pay for 
H," said Somerville, looking for a moment, with contemptuous disgust, 
imoE the gaudy atture of his Mend; " but where is Tanny i^ X thought 
•He was to oome with yoiu" 

h2 
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''OK! she will be here in a minute; but by-the-by, Iheardydialuid 
ordered the carriage for the Gabriellis, so I just took the liberty of de- 
siring it to be readr half an hoar sooner, and to bring her here first 
I was sure you would have no objection, and I thought it vould b| 
more comfortable for Fanny than a dirty hackney coach, particularly aa 
she is rather in a fuss about her new pink satm dress. But, Somer- 
ville, how splendid these rooms look ! I have never seen them lighted 
since they were newly fnmished. Bless me ! I often wish I was a 
woman ;— what a fuss men make about the little angels ! I should not 
object to change with many I know." 

Somerville laughed— he thought of Templeton in petticoats. 

" By-the-by, Somerville— whom do you expect to-night P" 

" Not another soul, but a few of the Opera people ; as it is, GabrieDi 
made the greatest favour in the world of brmging the Bosalie, and I 
promised not to invite a stranger of any description, save yourself. 
Kot that I had the slightest wish or intention of doing otherwise. I 
am determined to ^ve myself every chance with that beautiful cteatuie^ 
whom the more I think of, the more I admire ; there is something so 
very peculiar about her appearance— her style altopether. I really feel 
quite nervous whilst in expectation of her arrival; perhaps she may 
not fancy me. These beauties give themselves the airs of empresses — 
crowned queens are not more exacting, more tyramiicaL and capricious^ 
than they generally are." 

" I thmk you need not have much fear upon that subject, and I will 
give you every assistance in my power, my good friend," exdaittied 
Templeton, in a most patronising accent, whilst as usual he admired 
and adjusted himself before the glass ; " and one thing I promise — 1 
will not interfere in your views by making mvself too agreeable." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Sir Francis. " I had aunost forgotten to request 

ou to conduct yourself properly, and not to be so cursedly officious, 
^o let you into a secret, I only asked Fanny, that she might keep you 
m order: and here she comes to perform her duty," crieaSir Francis, 
as a loud knock proclaimed an amval. 

Shortly afterwards the door opened, and Miss Fanny entered-^he 
very fac-simile of what one would imagine to have been the p^oddess of 
Templeton's idolatry : and certainly when after the preliminary cere- 
momes of introduction were over, and she was finally seated upon one 
of the Persian ottomans of this recherche apartment, Fannv looked a 
little out of place. Her appearance did not quite accord with the 
harmony of refinement whicn breathed throughout this temple of taste 
and costly luxury. 

She had a weU-made, active little figure, although inclined to embon- 
point ; her petticoats, m the true Columbine style, were short for the 
prevailing fashion, and her white satin shoes were rather dirty ; but 
she had on a very smart dress, with a profusion of showy ornaments, 
aU extremely like the chosen gifts of the gaudy-lookingf Augustus^ 
Her ample bust was very much exposed, and her light hair was made 
to fall m quantities of thin wiry ringlets on each side of her rosy 
cheeks. ^ Taking her altogether, she was certainly prettv. but r&Y 
vulgar. 



^^ 
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Sii Jhama, who with all his sins was most perfectly high bred and 
^enttemanlike in his maimers, received her with scrupulous politeness: 
and the little lady was soon at her ease. She kindly expressed her act 
miration of all she saw around her. 

**Lord ! what a beautiful room," she said ; " but upon my word, Shr 
!Francis, your pictures are rather fie, fie;" and she pretended coyly to 
turn away her nead from the figure of a Yenus which was suspended 
before her. 

' I shall not edify my readers with the conversation that ensued. 
Those who ho^e frequented society sudi as I have been describing, 
may easily imagine its tone ; and those, whose better fate it has been 
not to mix with such characters as I have just nourtrayed, will, I should 
imagine, gladly dispense with any other record of it. 

Sir Francis soonl)ecame listless and abstracted, smiling occasionally 
at the sallies of the sprightly Columbine, or as we ma^ now designate 
her ihdjiffuranie, for she was exalted, by haying received an engage- 
ment at the Opera House. Still her words scarcely reached his ears, so 
preoccupied were they by listening to the sound of every carriage as 
it Bassed the house. Several arrivals took place, but they were not the 
GabrieUis. Monsieur Lafleur and a few others.. 

At length, the well known roll of a peculiarly hun^ London carriage 
was heard dashing up to the door ; the nrancing impatient horses, 
driven so dexterously by the scientific London coachm^ and then the 
prolonged knock of Lis own important footman. Sir Irancis rushed 
towards the door, and stood in breathless agitation. It was thrown 
op^ and Gabrielli entered, leading in Eosalie, followed b> Myrtilla. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



Yes, Eosahe the pure minded— the innocent, was thus led without 
the slightest pang of compunction into this eilded nest of corruplion. 
She was beautimlly dressed. To do Myrtifla justice, she had at least 
shown exquisite taste in the choice of the apparel with which the poor 
girl was adorned. She wore a dress of soft white crape most graceMLy 
trimmed, over a rich satin petticoat. Her sole ornament was a bouquet 
of choice and bright-coloured geraniums. Her splendid black hair was 
arranged with the utmost skill in the classic style, which so well be- 
came the Grecian form of her head ; but instead of being braided as 
usual on her forehead, was allowed to fall in long luxuriant ringlets. 
Her appearance was certainly most striking, from the perfect elegance 
of her bearing, and her excessive loveliness. Her complexion was of 
a description which lights up to the greatest perfection— that olive hue, 
which in the morning, when not animated by colour, is perhaps less 
beautiful, at night is of the richest tmt. 

As Boealie entered the drawing-room, her countenance vorq a siu> 
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prised, an affrighted expression. She had previously suffered much 
from the annoyance and excitement of a circumstance so totally un- 
usual as having to dress and prepare^j for she knew not what, at so late 
a period of the evening. ' Her energies had already been exhausted by 
the labours of the morning, and she was weary, as well as sick at heart. 
Besides which, she was always suspicious— alwavs upon the look-out 
for some dreaded ordeal through which she would be obliged to pass — 
some fresh indignity or contact with people of whom she felt a shrink- 
ing horror. 

In her present state of mind she was but too much inclined to pre- 
judge all those she met; she considered them all en masse; and although 
doubtless there might have been some very worthy persons, even 
amongst those she met behind the scenes, and in the green-room of the 
Opera, still, to her prejudiced mind, all seemed alike, bold, licentious^ 
and depraved. 

The dread, the real terror, with which Gabrielli inspired her, made 
her, at length, passively submit to place herself under the hands of 
Myrtilla, in order that sne might be attired for this new occasion of ex- 
hibition, the peculiar nature of which Bosalie scarcely gave herself the 
trouble to inquire ; everything, she supposed, must be eaually odious. 

After the simora had completed her task, she surveyed what she had 
done with evident satisfaction. 

" Now," she said, " only look at vourself, and if you are not delighted, 
you must be even more senseless tnan I before imagined." 

Bosalie lifted her weary eyes to the glass, and, perhaps, she even 
might have been a little surprised bj[ what she saw reflected there— for 
it was remarked that she looked again for a moment fixedly at her own 
lovely self, and then turned away with a deep sigh. 

Myrtilla then desired her to go down and snow herself to her moth^, 
whilst she made her own toilette. 

Poor Mrs. Elton (for so I always called her) told me that she wis 
lying as usual on the sofa, and her eyes were closed. On hearing some 
one enter, she opened them. 

" I believe I had been half asleep," she said, "and when I beheld the 
lovely object that stood before me, I could still have imaaned mv senses 
were deceived bv a dream if or what a visjon of beauty I looked upon ! 
I had never before seen Rosalie thus attired. Her dress was of the 
most becoming description- and displayed, to the utmost perfection, the 
jGne form of my beautiful child; and then her countenance, as she stood 
for one moment, with a sort of conscious sense of her own loveliness, and 
the effect she tnought it would produce on me ! Oh, how sweet was 
the half smile upon her lips, wnich, however, had more of sadness in 
it than pleasure ! Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes — oh ! Mr. 
Leslie, cannot you imagine their expression, when she raised them half 
smiling to look at me, and then with that sweet vir^n air of modesty 
so peculiar to herself, cast them down? I was rapt m admiration: and 
foolish as it may appear to you, I believe, whilst I contemplated this 
poor girL the pride and pleasure which swelled in my heart made me 
happier for a few short moments than I have been for years; but it did 
not last long; like aU enjoyments derived from outward drcumstanees. 
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the smibeaini soon passed, and the black dond overshadowed the fair 
prospect. I thought of ner perilous situation, of the dangers which 
on afi sides would encompass ner, and the remembrance that it was I — 
wretchecL deluded creature, who had led her into the snare— who had 
dragged ner from the smooth path that was before her, into the thorny 
road which leads to destruction* I gazed on her until tears blinded my 
yision, and then, in all the misery of a broken heart. I turned my head 
upon my pillow, there to shed the bitter drops of repentance, while 
Kbsalie seated herself to watch over me." 

Poor miserable woman ! how could I answer her. when I felt too 
itrong the wretched truth of all she said P how could I even bid her 
Uke comfort, when I saw so little to be derived from Bosalie's situation? 
X could only pity her, as I really did, from the bottom of my heart, and 
tell her that mv prayers were constant to the throne of mercy that the 
poor child might be defended bv aid such as we could not adGPord her. 
X besought her also to pray, ana tried to enforce upon her mind, that 
by casting all her cares, her sins, her sorrows upon Him, who alone 
careth truly for us, she might hop^e submissivelv for pardon and peace 
lor herself, and protection for her imiocent chili 

What ebe had I to say P I could not reproach the dying woman. 
Her heart was softened and improved by the trial of deep adversity, 
and at least there was joy in thinking, that whilst time was stealing on, 
with a silent and rapid pace, and death would soon claim her as his own, 
and place her beyond the reach of hope or pardon, her sighs of peni- 
tence breathed in secret, and tears, shed unheeded by human eye, would 
plead for her in the sight of Him whose blessed attributes are mercy 
and forgiveness. But this is a sad and long digression from the sub- 
ject I had commenced. My readers must fornve me if I tell my story 
m my own old fashioned style. I find that if I check my thoughts and 
prevent their flowing in their natural hum-drum manner, X do not get 
pn so well r— mv memory fails, and I ^w confused. 

I left Eosalie just introduced mto the drawing-room of Sir 
Francis Somerville. Her feelings, upon that occasion, were very 
vaxied. As she entered the hall, the numerous servants, the lights, the 
air of the establishment altogether^ struck \^t with the recollection of 
the ]^t. She had seen nothing like it since she left Belmont House, 
and it came over her like a dream of by^ne days, when all that met 
her eyes of comfort, elegance, and magnificence, was familiar to her. 
She experienced a kind of relief in witnessing this, and a feeling of 
security pervaded her mind as she ascended the stairs. Everytliing 
around had a home-like feeling to her, at least, she felt she was about 
to be ushered into the presence— as in her innocence she imagined — 
of respectability. This could not be the abode of any of the Italians— 
the professors, towards whom she had so strong an antipath^r. 

Still, however, her heart beat with timidity— with shrinking dread, 
as she proceeded, and found herself about to be presented to the in- 
mates of the mansion. But at the door she was met by Sir Ib:tincis, 
who, with a manner that was fascination itself, and which never ap- 
peared to such advantage as when addressing a young and beautiful 
woman, accosted her, and with the most respectful attention led her 
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to a seat. , Wlien ihe, at length, took courage to turn hm eyes upon 
him, the impression he made was most favonrable ; for she saw before 
her one of the handsomest men in London, possessing an air that at 
once proclaimed his aristocratic position in society ; and there was that 
indescribable something in his appearance which recalled thoughts coa- 
nected with the treasured secrets of her heart. 

Could there be a slight recollection on her part of having seen liim 
before P or might it have been a family likeness between Sir Fn^icis 
and his cousins of the Belmont family? His mother was a sister of 
Lord Behnont, therefore the resemblance m%ht very naturally have 
existed. However, let the charm be what it may which attracted 
Bx)salie, true it was she felt soothed, and although her eyes sought the 
ground with a tenacity that was tantalising to him, who coveted a 
glance from those beautiful orbs, stiU her heart beat with less painfal 
throbbing. 

Her answers to his polite questions were scarcely audible ; but Sir 
IVancis was for a few moments perfectly satisfied with his position, for 
he was feasting upon the perfection of her loveliness. Had poor Bosalie 
detected, even with her most perfect innocence, the impassioned jjaze 
that was riveted upon her, tne security and comfort she then ex; 
perienced must instantly nave vanished. Terrified— defenceless— ^ 
where could she, sweet lamb^ have flown for refuge P 

But she saw nothing to discompose her; as I nave before said, her 
eyes were fixed on the carpet : when, however, she was obliged to raise 
tnem to answer a servant wno handed her coffee, she gave a furtire 
glance around the apartment, in the newly-awakened hope — of what | 
she herself scarcely biew. 

Perhaps it partook of the idea that she might recognise some friendly 
countenance amongst the persons who she was aware were in the 
room. Arturo, perchance, was there ; and then the train of thought 
induced by the appearance, of Sir !Francis suggested to her the image 
of Lord Henry. 

But no— as with a searching look her eye quickly travelled from 
face to face, she viewed witn sickening disgust only some pro- 
fessional men and women; amongst them, Mademoiselle Fannv, the ci- 
devani Fanny Gibbs of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; and 
as BosaUe caught sight of her exposed oust and bold-looking de- 
meanour, she shuddered ; her eyes were again about to seek refuge on 
the ground, when they happened to fall upon the full-length pictures 
of immorality which m every direction presented themselves. The 
loud vulvar laugh and coarse jest met her startled ear ; she felt at once 
she was m that style of society she instinctively abhorred. She turned 
round and looked steadfastly into the countenance of Sir Francis, and 
it was with an expression which said as plainly as words could have 
conveyed, " Good heaven ! what is all tins P where am I P— are you, too. 
like those I so much fear and dislike, or will you take pity on me and 
protect me P" 

Sir Francis silently watched the workings of this beautiful face; 
but Rosalie at length spoke, and said in a rapid maimer, " Are you the 
master of this house ?'^ ^ > * -r 
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''Yes, fair one," he replied in the blandest tones, -'and beHere me 
when I declare, that not only everything it contains, but that I, the 
monarch of all you survey, am at jour command, anxious to do your 
will. Say only the word— every wish you express shall be obeyed." 

" Had I the power to command," answered BosaUe most haughtily, 
''I should order a carriage to taJiie me hence immediately— from those 
people— fiiom this house ;" and as she spoke there was a flush on her 
cheek, and a majesty that seemed to pervade her whole bearing, which 
daunted even Sir Francis. 

'' It must be acting," he thought ; '' but it is the finest and most truf 
to nature I ever beheld." 

He answered: ''I re&ret, Signora Eosalia, that I have been unfor* 
tunate in not selecting the society you like ; but I imagiued the ladies 
and gentlemen who are here might have been amongst your Mends — 
acquaintances at least." 

"iViends!" she exclaimed; "however," she added quickly, as she 
saw Fanny approaching from an inner room, " you cannot be quite the 
same as the others. There is an indescribable something about you, 
unlike those with whom I have been in the habit of associating lately 
so for mercy's sake! spare me, if possible, from insult, from what I 
fed I must meet with here— alone— without one creature to whom I 
can fly for refuge." 

" Kely upon me, loveliest of the lovely !" But EosaUe looked dis- 
pleased* 

" Call me Miss Elton. Sir : that is my name." 

" Well then, Miss Elton, hear me ; on my knees I could thank you 
for bestowinff on me so honoured a privilege. I wiU indeed protect 
TOu— none of these persons shall annoy you ; confide only in me, for 
here I swear that I am ready to pledge myself for ever your most de- 
voted slave." 

Eosalie opened her large eyes and gazed wildly on him. His manner, 
as well as his words, puzzled her ; but after a moment's pause she said 
more cahnl^: "Thank you; then, if you please, remam by my side 
dming the mae I stay in this house." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



Thb exultation with which Sir Francis heard these flattering words 
will be readily imagined. His plans were then- indeed, proceedinjg 
with a degree of success which even exceeded the extent of his 
hopes. 

Already he fancied he had found favour in the sight of this beautiful 
creature, who, he quickly discovered, possessed a mind of no common 
description. Indeed, he soon became completely puzzled bv her ; how 
was it nossible, he thought, his own laxity of morals, added to the 
general opinion he entertained of the weakness and lisdty of the fair 
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Bex, inflaming his reflections, that a girl, who had lired so long 
the i^rotection of such a profligate as Gabrielli, could remain xmia 
in mmd P It was quite out of the question. 

He did not know that innate modesty and purity derived from 
nature, and reflned bv education, wraps its possessor in its impene- 
trable folds, and shield her from the taint ot contamination, like the 
thorns which grow about the rose^ proving at once its omament and 
safeguard. 

Still, however, he saw she was totally xmlike any one he had met 
before. Oh, should he then be the first to touch her heart* to warm 
it with those feelings which might not as yet have been excited ! what 
triumph ! 

The evening was {passing to Eosalie with a degree of enjoyment she 
oould scarcely have imagiaed possible. Sir ^Francis's manner towards 
her was all that respect and attention could convey. He devoted him* 
self solelv to her amusement, showing an anxiety to please and gratify 
her, which could not fail to be flattenne to a heart liftle accustomed to 
meet with so much kindness and consideration. 

Sir Francis speedily discovered that she could converse upon other 
topics save those of frivolity and nonsense ; indeed, that she was new 
and strange to the ordinary routine of a^eeable nothings, with which 
he was wont to regale the ears of his fair friends. He found she was 
awake upon subjc^s of less trifling import. She could talk of Italy 
with good taste ; she appreciated, and was pleased with many of the 
specimens of the scientific curiosities with which the room abounded* 
fain would she have looked at the really beautiful pictures that 
adorned the apartment, but they were mingled with those so little cal- 
culated for the eye of a modest female, that she shrunk, abashed, from 
the contemi}lation« 

Sir Francis, perceiviBff the genuine feeling of discomfort they occa- 
sioned her, with a sudden impulse whispered to pne of the footmen, 
who was attending with refreshments — Go this instant and tell Jen- 
nings, that before ne announces supper the picture over the chimn^- 
piece, the one opposite, and that wnich han^ over the door, must be 
all taken down ;— now see that this is done unmediately." 

The man stared, but said, "Yes, Sir Francis." However, it appears 
the order could not be credited by the pompous butler, who presently 
made his entree into the drawing-rooqi, and, bowing profoundly, begged 
to speak a word to his master. 

"What the devil do you want?" exclaimed the impatient baronet, 
who was just preparing to lead Eosalie to the pianoforte. 

" If you please. Sir Francis, I did not quite understand the order you 
gave to Thomas." 

" Then you must be confoundedly stupid; so go down and have it 
executed. And he turned from the discomfited mmtre d'hotel, and 
again approached Rosalie, all fascination and softness. 

She hEul received a summons from Gabrielli to attend him at the 
pianoforte, and although Sir Francis, doing violence t9 his own wishes, 
entreated that she would not sing unless she really did not dislike it, 
she stood too greatly in awe of ner tyrant for a moment to dare to 
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disobey bis oommands. Gahndli acoompamed her, in a song firom the 
opera in which she was to appear on the following Saturday. 

She had been so lon^g accustomed to display her talent, indeed, from 
ber earliest and happiest days it had been so familiar to her, that it 
was the cause of no annoyance ; peihaps, even, in the present irritable 
state of her feelings, she would rather sin^ than sit alone with her sad 
thoughts. Through that harmonious mediun^ she could pour forth her 
sentiments, her sorrows; many of the words blended with the woes 
she felt; and as evervnote seemed to rise from the very inmost re- 
cesses of her heart, when the sufferings of which she sune appeared to 
be her own tale of sorrow, the effect she produced may oeiaintly im- 
agined when she pronounced the words — ** Infelice^ per te spemepiu 

The thrilling sensation it made u|>on the sensibility of those who 
heard it is scarcely to be credited. Sir Prands stood before the lovely 
cantatnee ; his arms folded, like one entranced ; his eyes were fixed 
upon her, and he really looked pale with emotion. The extraordinary 
animation of her countenance— the thrilling notes of her voice, which, 
j^though powerful, were of the most plaintive expression, almost told 
her own unhappy story. 

True it is. the hitherto hardened man of the world felt at this mo- 
ment as he had never felt before. It seemed as if a halo of innocence 
enveloped the poor girl, which, even he, daring profligate as he was, 
acknowledged to himself to be sacred. He felt his heart swell with a 
sensation very unusual to him. Could it be possible that he looked 
upon beauty, for the first time, with a softene4 a purified heart P— for, 
whilst gazing on the interesting creature before him, he was startled— 
ashamed. But so it was ; his eyes were filled with tears— eyes which 
had never, till now, been used but as slaves to his desires— which had 
only looked on loveliness with the withering blight of vice. 

Whilst under the influence of the purest fascination. Sir Erancis felt 
that his plans were falling to the ground. There was an indescribable 
manner about Bosalie— a genuine air of modesty, which apj)eared to 
have protected her even mm licentious thoughts ; — a dignity in her 
innocence, which had the power of altering the course of the ideas 
even of the profligate Sir Francis ; and, 3 we could have read the 
thoughts that flew rapidly across his mind, they would have been in 
some such strain as this : 

" I wish I knew more about the girl ; at this moment I would not, 
for my life, let her perceive my intentions towards her. I can see, at 
a glance, that she is purityitself ; and, now I remember, she was 
brought up by those strict ^hnonts, and I can trace in her some of 
their sentiments. I don't doubt but that I have blundered the whole 
business. Fool that I was ! to bring her here with such a set about 
her. Her horror of them is unfeigned, and no wonder !— to think of 
her elegance— her refinement— and look at them !" And his eye at 
that instant fell upon the blowsy, exposed Fanny; he could have 
gnashed his teeth with disgust at his own mismanagement. 

'' If she once begins to suspect me, it is all over with my hopes. I 
mxust, at leasti enoeavour to keep np her present opinion, that I aia 
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''Beliey6 me, dearest, I enter most fully into yonr every Bentimenfc; 
I know what it is to love, and I am quite aware how qnick-si^hted, 
how sensitive it renders its enslaved victim : creating miseries in every 
look and action of the one beloved which faUs short of the overwhelm- 
ing tide of warm attaclmient which it almost selfishly expects in ice- 
turn for the devotion of one's own devoted heart." 

" Then you will agree with me, Gertrude, with your knowledge ef 
my love for your brother, that there was something in Eitz-Enxest's 
manner this morning which was very chilling; oh ! I shudder wbeo^l 
think of it. An ice-Jbolt striking upon my heart is the only hmgnage 
in which I can describe the effect it nad upon me : but do you enow; 
dear fricmd, it is not the first time the appallmff idea has crossed my 
terrified imagination that.I am not altogether the model your brother 
had formed for himself as the beau-tdSafoi what he admires in woman ; 
and oh, Gertrude ! do not despise me when I confess/' and here she 
rose and advanced towards the mantelpiece, upon which she leant her 
elbow, and with her hand dbaded her liace, '* when I say that I am, bo 
mean— so little-minded as to feel a sensation— I fear too closely allied 
to the despicable passion of jealousy. This Bosalie P speak, tell me 
at once," and she lookeMound and fixed her eyes unon the counte- 
nance of her friend in the most imploring manner ; " oe candid willi 
me, but oh ! do not keep me in suspense— have you any reason to be- 
lieve that your brother feels for her more than the common interest 
you all seem to entertain in so extraordinarv a degree towards that un- 
fortunate firl? Unfortunate did I say P at this moment," she added, 
with the deepest sigh, "I should call ner thrice blessed ! for I am but 
too truly convinced that she occupies the thoughts of Eitz-Emest, tiiat 
his heart is so interested in her cause-rso kindly open to her distreasei^, 
that willingly would L the high-bom, prosperous— favoured child of 
fortime— ay ! koto gladly would I give up aU those worldly distinctions 
and become Xjoor and destitute, so that I might only be regarded 
by him with pity— that feeling which is so near akin to the most tender 
love." 

"Poor EosaUe!" exclaimed Gertrude with sadness in her accents, 
''as Mr. Leslie often says, she seems to have been indeed bom to 
trouble \ for not only herself but others suffer on her account. There 
is certainly something very extraordinary in the nature of the feeUng 
which draws us towards her, and believe me when I say I think fiSa- 
Ernest only participates in it as we have done ; he has not seen h«r 
for some years ; Mr. Leslie strictly forbad our meeting until after she 
Jias made ner first sacrifice, poor girl !— until the dreaded next SatttidiE;7 
is past ; therefore he only remembers Bosalie as the little pet of ms 
boyish days, for she was always his special j9iv^(^. My other brothors 
used somenmes to love to torment lier, to make her occasionally toe 
subject of their mischievous sport. Pitz-Ernest was ever older than 
his years, and he never entered into any plan which directed itself in the 
slightest degree towards hurting the feelings of any Uving being; far 
less those of a poor defenceless little girl, who was dependent—at 
least, not quite m the same grade as ourselves. Bosalie at all tim^ 
sought his protection, defied the other tormenting children, if she eraid 
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Otily nestle Herself closely* by the side of her champion JPit2-Emest. It 
was, of course, with great interest that he watched her daily improve- 
ment ; and her sweetness, her wild playfdness, certainly endeared her 
mnch to my brother, as well as to ns all'* 

Constance still sighed, and looked most sad. "You cannot wonder,'* 
.continued Gertrude, "that Fitz-Ernest still feels much solicitude on 
her account ; particularly as he knows she is suffering greatly. Her 
present position is melancholy to contemplate, for it is one of shrinking 
distaste to a girl of her very acute sensibility. You cannot imagine 
how nervous I feel at the idea of Saturday ; but I must go and see the 
daiiin^ girl make her dedut, although I am sure the sight of Eosalie, 
•pursumg a course from which I know her very soul revolts, ^^ nearly 
oreak my heart ; but still, by a sort of fascination, I am drawn towards 
^e spot, and go I must. Understanding my own feelings, I can so 
well account for those of Fitz-Ernest." 

"Yes—but " still persisted Constance, "I hear so much of her 

CKCessive beauty, that my heart misgives me when I look at myself in 
this class, and see reiiected an image which possesses so few attrac- 
tions!" 

"Oh fie, Constance !" said Gertrude, caSting a reproachfdl glance at 
her friend, "this is not like yourself. . I should almost imt^ethat 
you were resorting to a subterfuge, unworthy of the dignity of Con- 
stance Delavel— unlike jour own candid straightforward character ; 
fhat you were endeavourmg to extract an empty compliment." 

**No, Gertrude; heaven knows ! that is not my aim. H you were 
to look into my heart, at least, you would find that I was unieignedly 
kumble, notwithstanding all my other imperfections ; but I will allow 
I amnnami^ble to-day ; you would, however, compassionate me if you 
eould conceive the sort of shock my heart has sustained; the averted 
eye, the cold abstnicted manner which this morning tortured my very 
soul, told a tale that the feelings of Fitz-Ernest were less warmly at- 
tached than mine. But do not mistake my sentiments ; I am not mean 
or ungenerous. I feel truly for this poor sweet girl, although, per- 
chance, she may for a time have driven me from the best ana largest 
place in Fitz-ibiest's memory ; but oh ! how gladly would I show to 
fiim that I am as ready as he is to stretch forth my hamls to her suc- 
<xnxr— to her assistance, to bestow upon her a sister's kindness ; any 
saorifice would I make to befriend her— save one ;" and here again she 
si^ed mournfully. "I cannot allow her any portion of the neart of 
Fitz-Ernest ; unless I possess it solely, existoice will cease to be a 
Messing to me." 

"Dearest Constanise,*' exclaimed Gertrude, as she drew towards her, 
and warmly embraced the fair girl. " You sneak sweetly, but sadly, 
nmch more so than the occasion calls forth. I am not a very able ad- 
Tiser on such a subject, but I should say, with my knowledge of Fitz- 
Ernest, that I think it would delight him, if you were to express these 
kind feelings towards Rosalie— if you would, as it were, go hand in 
hand with him in this work of charity, and take part in the discussions 
we so constantly have n^n the subject. I certainly will now confess, 
tint the idea has sometimes stnicK me, that you, who are generally 
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00 aUye to everythiiig we regard with interest, hftre been more eiltoi 
and less ardent upon this, our fayourite and most anxious theme. Oh, 



Constance." exclaimed (jertrude, turning very red- as a thought ap- 
peared to flash across her mind, "I conld abnost scold you, thus to mis- 
construe Eitz-Emest. Do 70U not know that we are rather a proud raee ? 
and will not that conviction be sufficient to assure you on one point ? 
Do you think, for a moment, that Fitz-Emest, my brother, would eye* 
forg:et who ne is; what is his destiny? Tne heir of an illustrious 
fiamibrj which it is his prerogative by birthright to sustaLu I" 

WniLst thus speaking, the high-bom girl looked, indeed, as if all the 
pride of ancestry was hovering round her. 

" WeU, so be it," cried Constance, meekly; "heaven grant, indeed, 
that I am makinsp miseries for myself, and that these dreadful thoughts 
are but fabrics of my too susceptible brain." And casting her (wve- 
iike eyes to heaven, as if for support, she continued, " But oh ! what 
agony to love as I do^ and to feel even for an instant the dread <tf un- 
requited affection :— it is torture too ^reat to be imagined, save by the 
unfortunate wretch who has endured it." 

The conversation was here interrupted. A servant knocked at the 
door to say that the carriage was waiting for Lady Constance, and the 
two friends, with much tendei:ness, parted. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



fc 



When Pitz-Emest left me, after our warm discussion. I was for a 
time— I may say oy»come, almost to weakness. My love for the 
foung Belmonts was so great, and certainly the feeling I entertamed 
•or Eitz-Emestso far stronger than every other, that it was a mixture 
of disappomtment, vexation, and sorrow, which struggled in my 
breast. 

Fitz-Emest had ever appeared until this unhappy morning so far 
above all others, so noble, so kind ! Never before had I seen him ^ve 
way to any ebullition of unwarrantable temper. I sat for some ttme 
in a venr dejjected mood, and could have exclaimed, from the bitterness 
of my thou^ts, " The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity, bat a 
wounded spirit who* can bear?" 

And when I recollected aU the numerous perfections of my young? 
friend, I sighed to think that I had discoverea one human weakness in 
80 mortifying a manner. But it was not very long that sentiment^ 
even bordermg upon anger, against Fitz-Emest, could hold their place 
in my too loving heart. Soon I found myself making excuses for him ; 
my resentment turning into the old channel of my admiration, lost 
itself in that most overwhelming tide; and I began to argue with 
myself in some such maimer as this : "After all, it is but natural, and 
certainly noble in the youth ; I must not think so seriously of this, his 
first and onljr dereliction frpm the most i^ectionate respect, I am 
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prasnaded his mind is upright, and is it not a beautiful trait thus to 
see this young man whom prosperity might well have rendered selfish, 
anxious to befifiend the oppressed? He knows that poor Rosalie is 
suffering, and the test of true friendship is constancy m the hour of 
danger— support in the season of distress. These are indeed its im- 
portant duties— its most sacred claims. Why should I have given a 
second motive to Fitz-Emest's intentions? Shame upon my own 
sinful thoughts! His views were certainly rather visionarjr, but no 
doubt they were virtuous." And so I mused until I had fairly shifted 
the blame upon my own shoulders, accusing myself of unjustly con- 
demning my long-cherished favourite. 

Just when I Iwd begun to feel a little soothed and csJmed, the door 
slowly opened, and Arturo appeared, looking paler and more dejected 
than usual. Eeally, when he stood before me thus, the very picture of 
woe, I experiencecL for the first time, perhaps, something of a feeling 
of vexation, and almost eroaned aloud rather than sighed, when I 
thought to myself— " Well, am I never to be at rest? Here is 
another of my self-created cares." 

However, poor fellow ! it was only for a moment that I felt thus 
churlish : it would have been impossible to have looked upon his 
beautiful countenance— so wan — so dejected— and not have been 
melted. I bade him sit down, and for a brief space we were both 
silent. I saw that he was struggling with some communication which 
he was desirous to make, but he seemed to lack the energy to speak. 

** Well, Arturo," I at length said, " how fares it with you ?" 

" Not well, not well, signor mio" he answered, in an agitated tone 
of voice ; " I am wretched, as usual." 

And. indeed, he looked what he uttered, for never was a being so 
altered as this poor youth, since the day I first saw his joyous careless 
countenance at Naples. 

" But what is it, dear Arturo ?" I said ; " you surely are wrong thus 
to give way to despondency. Did you not promise me that you would 
pray for comfort— that yoa would look above for strenffthening aid 
to support you through a worid to you so distasteful— so full of 
trouble ?" 

" Yes, signor," replied the youth, and the deep pathos of his voice, 
aided by his own musical language, made the words he uttered sound 
still more eloquent ; " truly, I do pray. I do endeavour to look for 
consolation at the throne oi the Almighty, but there, even, I meet with 
discouragement ; for the Supreme Bein^, to whom I address myself, 
is a great— an awful being ! nis nature is to us unknown : he dwells 
in the secret places of eternity, and is surrounded bv clouds and dark- 
ness. We hear his tremendous voice in the thunder ! and in every 
commotion of the elements we behold the irresistible law of his power ! 
To such a being 1, a poor insignificant worm, can only look with dis- 
may. I contemplate him with awful and mysterious reverence, which 
overpowers my confidence and trust." Ana as he spoke, his counte- 
nance wore, more than ever, the expression of the most profound 
despondency. 

'^Dearest Artuxo," I said, as I warmly pressed his hand, which was 
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cold and damp from nenronBness, ''do not. 1 beseech yon, viev, what 
ought to be so great a solace to you, with such an eye of distrust. 
Look not upon the Ahniffhty as surrounded by his sterner attributes, 
but think of him as a God of the tenderest compassion and pitv, ana 
regarding him, thus, as a father, as a friend, it will prove a shade and 
sortemng to the awful greatness of the diyinity. If will bring down 
His goodness to the level of your own conception, and fit it to be the 
object of your humble hope. When we hear the voice of tenderness 
conveyed by His own words, our hearts must be comforted. Distruilt 
and dismayno longer stand oefore us. We can draw near Him as our 
Pather in Heaven, before whom we may, in humble confidence, pour 
forth our ever;^ sorrow; and his compassion, depend upon it, my dear 
young friend, imparts a kind regard to the circomst^ces of the un> 
nappy ; and extends itself to our moral and spiritual concerns, in a 
like manner to our natural and external distresses." 

"But it is not for myself I wish to supplicate the mercy of heaven, 
dear signer; you know it is for her thai 1 would weary neaven with 
my prayers." 

" Artoro," I answered, and I looked reproachfolly at the ardent boy, 
*' your own soul is your first concern, and, remember, you are com- 
mitting a sin in thus creating for yourself an idol, which jou set above 
every other consideration— even your own eternal salvation. My dear 
youi^ friend," I continued, with much j^ravity, "by disquieting your- 
self so much upon the subject of Rosalie, you are encumbering your- 
self with a load which is not yours to bear, nor have you strength to 
support it ; and, perhaps, the miseries you foresee may never be suf- 
fered to arrive. The nand of mercy may either turn into a diierenik 
course the black doud that appears to carry the storm, orj even 
should it burst over the devoted nead^ the same compassionate hand 
may allow it to bring imder its dark wing some secret consolation : be 
assured, the great rule, both of religion and wisdom, is to do our 
duty, and leave the issue to heaven; waiting, with submission, for 
what Providence shall see fit to appoint." 

"But, signor," vehemently exclaimed Arturo. starting from his 
seat, whilst a flash of colour passing over his pale cheeks lighted his 
dark eye with fearful splendour, " would you have me tamely wait 
and see destruction burstmg upon the head of BosalieP— But yoa 
know not what happened last ni^ht, or you could not be thus tranqiaL". 

" Tell we what r I cried, terrified by his words and gestures. 

He continued, in a rapid manner — "There is a man— an Italian^ 
who lodges near me: he came into my room this morning; he knows 
— ^has seen, how I adore Bosalie ) his heart is kind, and he pities me« 
He told me, and my blood froze m my veins as he spoke, and my very 
heart ceased its pulsations ; he told me that demon, GabriellL who 
would sell, without a moment's hesitation, his own soul for gold, had 
taken'Bosalie last night to the house of a profligate young nobleman, 
who is desperately enamoured of her beauty. He, and the flend. 
Myrtilla, were bribed to do this deed; my informer knows this to be a 
fi^t, for he overheard the whole of the negotiation, whidi occurred 
after a rdiearsal at the Opera House. The victim was adorned, and 
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SI to the infenial sacrifice, and there her duurma were gazed upon by 
e eye of vice; she was brought into contact with persons whose 
(diaracters are tainted. What can be the result of ail this?" and^ 
with frantic violence, he continued — "And would you have me wait 
patiently and abide the consequence P — ^No ! rather than see that 
virgin purity sullied by communication with those wretches, my hand 
^duul be stretched forth to rescue her— no matter in what manner. I 
would do anvthing to save her, although bv the deed I were lost ! 
But, now, 1 nave come to you in the first instance : you must lose no 
time in going to her^ and then you may ascertain all from her own Hps. 
It distracts me when I think of what she must have endured. I, wno 
know her so welL" 

Whilst he was speaking I had already risen, and vras hastily pre- 
paring to set out, my impatience now almost equalling that of Artuio, 



CHAPTER XXX. 



I SOON reached the abode of Eosalie, and was ushered into her pre- 
sence. I expected to find her in a state of depression, and dreaded 
what I should have to encounter ; but, to my great surprise, on my 
entrance she rose from the pianoforte, before which she was seated— 
not, however, until I had heard a few clear, cheerful notes ; and when 
she came forward to greet me, a bright smile, such as I now rarely saw, 
waa upon her lips. 

Ana oh ! it was a relief to me ; for Arturo's communication had 
agitated me dreadfully, and I came prepared for a scene of distress. 

" My child," I exclaimed, somewhat hastily, " I am so fflad to find 
you thus ; Arturo has been with me, and, from what he tola me, I was 
uncomfortable about you." 

" What coidd he have said?" she replied. "I have scarcely seen 
him for some days past, and nothing new had then occurred." 

** But, Eosalie, where were you last night ?" 

'' I was just goine to tell you, dear ]^. Leslie j but vou need not 
look so concerned for me ; I do not know when I passed so agreeable 
an evening. I was taken to the house of Sir Francis Somerville. Oh ! 
at first, how I disliked and dreaded the idea of it ! I was wretched, 
anticUiating I know not what evil * but I was most delightfally sur- 
prise^ for the evening passed witn somewhat of pleasure. First of 
all, I must tell ^ou that Sir Francis is Lord Behnont's nephew-;-cousin 
to my darlinff friends. Hiis knowledge at once inspired me with ease 
and tranquillity; for he is in some respects like them— polished and 
gentlemanlike — ^winning in his manners. Oh ! such a contrast to those 
^thwhom I have lately associated: and he was so kind and attentive 
io me. It appeared as if he wished to shield me from all the horrid 
people who surrounded me. Would you believe it. dear sir?— I 
almofit enjoyed the evening I so much dreaded. But why do you look 
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80 grave P I liave longed so to see yon, to tell yon this ; but yoa do 
not seem to enter into it ; how is it ? Tell me, my kind friend/' 

" I am always delighted, my dear child," I replied, "to see a smile 
upon your countenance." I paused, scarcely knowing how to proceed 
or what to say. It seemed crueL at that moment, to chase away thb 
transient gleam of cheerfulness oy the dark surmises which it wp^ 
perhaps, my duty to present to her mind. I hesitated, for was it wise 
to suggest to her fears which, after alL might have no firmer founda- 
tion than the excited imagination of the yonng Italian ? so I led hfk 
on to speak more folly of the events of the last evening, and sb^ 
seemea well pleased to dwell upon them. 

She flpve me a fall account of all she had seen ; the beautrfol speci- 
mens of art, the collection of antiques, of choice en^vings, the hiookB 
that had attracted her notice, ana which Sir Francis haa promised to 
lend her ; she expatiated upon the elegance of the house-r^verything 
reminding her so strongly of past days. 

She then told me how kindly Sir Francis had conversed with her, 
how attentive he had been, guarding her from all the rest of the com- 
pany, and assiduously endeavouring to amuse and re-assure her. And 
more she would have said, but we were interrupted bv the entrance of 
Gabrielli, who came in, evidently with a prying air oi suspicion. He 
certainly seemed relieved by seeing the countenance of Bosalie, the 
expression of which he tolerably well understood. He knew that, at 
least, she had not been complaining, and an expression of'satisfacuon 
crossed his odious features. He almost immeoiately began to speak 
of the morrow, the day so dreaded, of Rosalie's appearance. 

It appeared as if for a short time she had forgotten the fearful sub- 
ject, for the words of the Italian seemed to fall with a startling effect 
upon her ear ; she shuddered, and shaded her face with both her hand$. 
Presently she turned towards Gabrielli, and I saw that even in that 
short time her countenance had totally changed its expression; and 
she said in that quick manner which I always hated to hear, " Signor, 
after to-morrow 1 shall be at liberty to see my friends ; you have pro- 
mised this— remember !" and the word Ricordate was pronounced m a 
tone of voice which thrilled tlu'ough all my veins. 

GabrieUi, with a sardonic smile, answered- " Your friends, Rosalie, 
may not wish to hold farther communion with one of your profession, 
which they seem to regard with such disgust j you had better at once 
give them up. Why should you so weakly clmg to them ? There is' a 
much more brilliant and agreeable field open to you than having to 
play the humble companion to the haughty, stiff-necked aristocracy. Of 
this proud country." 

Rosalie's eyes actually flashed fire. She arose, and stood exactly 
before Gabrielli, and fixing a most piercing look upon him, said, in' a 
low distiiict tone, " Tell me at once, is it your intention to debar mc 
from seeing my beloved friends ? Answer me this question." 
^^ The man was evidently quailing beneath her glance, but he replied, 
" I can see no use in such an intercourse ; to a person situated as you 
M«, it will only unsettle your ideas, and unfit you for your Drofessicm. 
What can an actress have in common with the lords and laoies of th« 
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Iui3? KecolIecLyoTi now belong to me— are my property, and me 
alone you must obey." 

" Cruel ! cruel 1" exclaimed the poor girl, wringing her hands ; and 
then a burst of tears succeeded. But in another moment she had 
lirushed awav the pearly drops, and with a calmness which surprised 
Tue, thus spoke : " Signor Gabrielli, I know that I am, in a measure, in 
your power; but even you are aware that there is a spirit withra me, 
which, when once roused, is fierce and intractable— which will not 
))end to insult or oppression. 1 am certainly weaker than when first 
yaoi cruelty brougnt my spirit of defiance mto action; my energies 
sre well nign exhausted, but still the fire is not extinguished, the last 
flash will blaze as brightly if you rouse the flame, and its effects may 
be equally destructiye to your views. I can endure much, if so I will 
it ; but you are abo in mp power. I will sing, if it is my pleasure ; if 
not, my voice is mute--silent as the grave. Promise that you will 
allow me liberty of action, and I will do your behest to the utmost of 
my abilities. I will now solenmly bind myself to you until 1 am of the 
age of twenty-one, if 1 may make my own conditions ; but if not, you 
mavabide by the consequences." 

Whilst she spoke there was a kind of majesty — of command about 
ber. which appeared to daunt even the ruffian, although he bit his lips 
yntn impotent rage, and then said, with a voice which trembled with 
smothered anger : " What folly— what childish impertinence is this? 
Do you flatter yourself, because this old man is present, that 1 will 
endure to be insulted by a wayward girl ?" 

** Rosalie," I at length interposed, dreading the effect of the agita- 
tion, which I saw increasing to a fnghtful pitch, " for Heaven's sake, 
calm yourself! to what advantage can all this excitement tend? — Con- 
tinue, my child, to bow meekly to your fate." 

** Mr. Leslie," she answered, "what I am now doing is of vital im- 
portance to my future existence ; without 1 succeed, I cannot endure 
my weary life. Si^or Gabrielli," she again said, " listen to me, for 
the last time. It is my wish to have free access to Lord Belmonfs 
family. If you vnll, in writing, sign your consent, I will also, in the 
same manner, pledge myself to be your slave, as fsur as my musical 
talents are concerned, until I am twenty-one. Three long years !" 
she daculated, as if thinking aloud, and she sighed bitterly; but then 
added, with a wild, ringing laugh — "but they will soon be over ! — oh ! 
*bow soon! Signor, do you hear me?" she continued, for Qabrielli 
bad walked to a window, where he stood^ averting a countenance upon 
which rev^ige and hatred were most plainly depicted. 

He continued silent, and during this interval I tried, in as few words 
as possible, to dissuade her from making so rash a promise ; but she 
, waved me off^ impatiently, saying— "Oh ! do not— do not prevent me; 
1 know that it is the only course to pursue. Signor Gabrielli, if you 
do not accede to my proposal, listen to the alternative— I will not sing 
at all. You may imprison me — starve me-^may even strike me, as 
you have done before, but still I wiU remain— voiceless— senseless 1 
. xou may drag me to the theatre, but it will be an automaton form ! — 
I shall only hurl disgrace upon you ;— but, accede to my simple propo- 
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sitionrHsiffn what I shall write, and I, in my turn, will prore tni« and 
honourable to my engagement. I will do my best— and you kooir 
what that is." 

GabrieUi was actually livid with rage ; but he saw the deteiminatKni 
of Rosalie's countenance, therefore, seizing a pen, he said, in a Toioe 
of suppressed fury — " Presumi)tuous girl ! what am I to write P" 

She dictated, in a dear, distinct tone a document which she made 
him sign; and I, also, as a witness, was desired by her to annex my * 
signature. She then sat down, and wrote a solemn pledge for her own 
services, which was executed in tiie same manner. The moment this 
was completed Gabrielli rushed from the room, with ferocious looks 
and muttered imprecations ; and relieved did I leel when the slammed 
door shut him out from our presence; and then this fearfal some 
closed. 

Bx)salie sank exhausted and almost fainting upon the sofa; and 
anxious as I was to unburthen my mind of the subject which brought 
me thither, and which Arturo's fears, as well as mj own, had magnified 
into one oi deep and vital importance. I was obhged to defer saying 
anything which might excite her already over-wrought feelings. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



The dreaded day of Rosalie's debut had now arrived^ and it was 
with much nervousness that I looked forward to its close. As I sat 
over my solitary meal, my thourfits were entirely engrossed by this 
one most interesting subject, roor girl! hers was a really melan- 
choly fate. 

To another, the brilliant career that presented itself might have been 
viewed under a very different aspect ; but she was bom with a tem- 
pjerament so totally unfitted to meet the circumstemces she was des- 
tined to encounter. Her feelings were all so, unfortunately, high- 
wrought. 

But why did I give way to sorrowful murmurs?^ It would have 
been better had I endeavoured to cahn my apprehensions for her, not 
by impotent regrets, but by remembering that human affairs are not 
left to roll on according to mere chance, but, even the humblest, the 
hand of Providence directs ; however, it is but too often that an un- 
accountable mixture of light and darkness preseuts itself to UJ9; when 
we attempt to trace the course of events. The ray of illumination 
that we obA followed for awhile suddenly forsakes us, and our senses 
are filled with confusion and disorder. 

Perhaps at this moment I was thinking, with a degree of dissatis- 
fection, which I ought not to have encouraged, upon her untoward 
fate. My human understanding could only discern some broken parts 
of the divine plan— some few links of that chidn which, by secret con- 
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Ittxioiis, Inbsds together the desdmes of loan. AH had beea anangod 
by the just and tender hand of her Heavenly Father. 

If tbe secrets of ProTidenoe vere laid open to ns shortsighted 
nuHrtals-^ the jostioe of heayen was, in its erery stq^ made manifest 
to our yiew— this present state would no longer answer the purpose of 
diiMnpline and tiial; so we must learn to bear, with patienee, whatever 
is imposed iqmi as, thoof^ indeed, the reward of onr constancy may 
be far distant. Resimadaamnat seal 19 our lips; in silence mniat we 
drop onr tears, and adore, even widle we moom. 

It was a bright sonny morning, and its influence, as I walked towards 
Sosalie's abode, improved my spirits. Bat I felt very anxious when I 
knocked at the door. I fomod her in the sitting-room, and Myrtilla 
was in the act of trying on the dress that she was to wear that eveu- 
in^. I glanced at her countenance, and, at first, was reassured, for it 
did not appear sad ; on the contrarv, her eyes were bri^t ; bat, when 
I looked agaiiL there was a deep red spot on either cheek, which proved 
to me, too truly, that her present state was one of excitement. 

She looked voy lovdy m the flowing robes of white muslin, which 
accorded so well with ha own vouth and simplicity. The part she was 
that nifiht to perform was tne short, but affecting, one of JViuMk 
She had chosen tins character herself: and, with that degree of perti- 
nacity which accompanied some of her actions, and to which even 
GabnelH was obliged at times to submit, she had determined to make 
her debui in no other opera. The hct is, she had seen it acted in 
Italy, and it had made a deep impression on her fimcy. GabrieUi 
woma have preferred her coming forth in some more elaborate part 
in which her splendid voice and extraordinary talent might have had 
greater scope; but Rosalie was obstinate, ana he was forced, in this 
mstanoe, to give way. And, indeed, how could she have chosen better P 
Most truly £d she identify the affecting character she had to pourtray ! 
and those who saw her can never forget the impression which soe 
made upon their feelings. 

As for me, even now, in the darkness of the night, the vision of the 
beaatifdl maniac appears before my imagination. I see the white 
garments of the distracted Nina hanging in classic folds of drapery 
around the gracefal form--the long dark hair flowing in loose treses 
over her fair bosooL Even the flowers she held in her hand appear 
£resb and bright. 

Hy readers must make allowances for me: there are periods when 
fbese recollections return strongly to my mind, when I feel for a while 
overwhelmed— unmanned : when human feelings throw their darkened 
veil over my prurer and better thoughts, uid for a moment — only a 
brief— an agonising moment, I sinfully forget her far more gloriouS| 
transcendent hanpmess, and remember alone that sweet young &A 
who was so ^ood, so beautiful, in all her beauty, her gentle attractions 
mouldering m the dark cold grave, and La useless, imserable dd man, 
left to fill a place on earth which would so much more delightfully 
have been occupied by one so young, so talented, and excellent ! But 
cease yain heart to moimur; how is it that I, who have since ^dured 
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so much, the raeking pains of a tortiuing disease, increased bj ifae 
feebleness of declining years— I who have had also to bow beneath 
many a stroke of wayward fortune, I trust with pious resignation^ how 
is it that stUl the pang of memory is ever equally keen upon this Que 
subject ; the wound always fresh and bleeding P 

" I cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to me.^ 

And with the remembrance, my tears gush forth, and I weep as if tilt 
grief was but of yesterday. But again I will crave the pardon of my 
gentle reader, and with an effort to control my painful emotiOM 
proceed with my sorrowful tale. 

A short time after my entrance, Rosalie retired with Myrtilla to 
resume her dress. In a few minutes she returned. She did not make 
any allusion to the evening, but began at once to show me some bodes 
she had received &om SirTrancis, asking me to look at them, and to 
tell her whether I approved of them before she commenced their 
perusal. She also mentioned that he had called the day before, whilst 
she was at the theatre, which she said she regretted. 

" Eosalie," I exclaimed, and there was a degree of sternness in my 
tone, for she started and coloured, "you must never admit Sir Francis, 
or any other such recent acquaintance ; my dear child," I continued, 
"in your profession, you cannot be too careiul, too circumspect." 

" Of that I am fullv aware, dear Mr. Leslie," she answered, "and X 
had only one reason for making this exception in favour of Sir Erancis 
—his near relationship to Lord Belmont's family." 

" But, Rosalie," I answered, " I grieve to be obliged to say, thaii 
the ties of blood, in this instance, create but little similarity betweea 
the cousins. Sir Francis is a young man of notoriously libertiBe 
character." 

Rosalie looked shocked and amazed; but I thought it my duty to 
proceed, at once, as I had begun. 

" You must not receive any favour from his hands— return his books 
—his presents, if he presumes to m^e you any; treat his advances 
with the most frigid coldness, and as you value your fair fame, be fina 
in refusing to go again to nis house ; however difBicult may be the 
task for you to achieve, still I think, by your noble determination, you 
have convinced Gabrielli that you can oe resolute upon those PQit)^ 
which vou consider of vital importance. You will, my poor chud, be 
exposed to a fiery ordeal, your pure mind cannot comprehend the 
nature of the snares that will, in every direction, encomjpass you; it 
would be folly in me not to be explicit, therefore. Rosahe, you must 
remember that you have great talents, and much personal beauty; 
your public position will tlm)w you at once into the midst of tempte- 
tions of every kind ; adulation will be poured into your ear ; every eye 
will oe upon you, but ever keep in mind that vice, under the most in- 
sinuftting aspect, walks abroad m this wicked world. 'Tis your destiny 
to be an actress ; on the stage you must act the j)art pven to you ; 
there you may bfe the impassioned heroine, whether it be love, revenge, 
or hate, you wish to pourtray; but when the scene is oyer, you must 
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nton to vrb&t you haye hitherto been in such society, which, believe 
me, I have witnessed with admiration and respect— the cold — even the 
forbidding woman; for virtue has often to borrow some of the sterner 
attributes to maintain its dignity." 

Ilosalie sighed very deeply, and I, fearful of a^tatinff her farther, 
at such a jnomenty changed the subject to one wmch I thought would 
cheer her. 

** To-morrow, Rosalie, there will, indeed, be joy for you, I shall take 
joa to Belmont House.'' 

These words, however, did not appear to produce the enlivening 
effect I hoped they would have done. Her countenance was very de- 
jected, and large tears fell slowly &om her eyes. 

" Mx. Leslie," she said, " after this night's exhibition— after having 
teen me once publicly assume the character of an actress, will they 
iroloome me as their former Eosalie? No, it is quite impossible. 
I can define more clearly the feelings of others than you may miagine; 
but I will go with you to-moirow ; once more will I behold all their 
loved countenances— feast my weary, longing eves again unon those 
I so revere — so love. Perhaps, indeed, it may oe for the last time, 
for God is my judge that I am not one who would wish to intrude. 
I shall be explicit with Lady Behnont, she, who is truth and kindness 
itself, will be equally candid with me. She shall set the limits to my 
future intercourse with the family, and with ail her benevolence and 
equity, I know she has strict notions with regard to the claims of 
Ttaak and station. She shall seal my fate, and to her determination 
I will bow without repining. If she says^ * Bx)salie, we shall never 
cease to love you and wateh over you, but it is not consistent with the 
dignity of your former companions to associate with an actress, 
fidtuated as you unfortunately are, living with those whose characters 
I cannot but condemn;' then will I meekly submit. It will only 
hasten the breaking of this heart, which already is well ni^h broken; 
and I will take a last farewell of those who, as long as I exist, I must 
always love, but never— never will I force myself upon them again." 

In vain did I assure her that I had Lady Behnonrs sanction for pre- 
senting her again to her young Mends; she continued to shake ner 
bead, and look incredulous. 

" Well, I shall ^ and iudge for myself," she persisted in saying, 
and the conversation was here interrupted by the entiance of others. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



Many hearts beat high with expectation in regard to the events of 
iSie evening. In Behnont House there was but one feeling, and that 
was most mteuse interest and nervous anxiety. As for La^ Gertrude, 
she made herself almost ill, so much had she thought and felt upon the 
subject. 



ti 
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" Alandale," she said to her affianoed lord, as he sat by her side, his 
^es fixed aamiiingly on the fine play of her animated conntenance^ 
' you will at last see onr poor Kosafie, of whom you have heard so 
much. Now you must promise me that you will enlist yourself in 
her cause, and be as warm a friend— an advocate— to her as I am. I 
have my views with regard to this poor girl, and you must f aithftdly 
declare your readiness to assist me in every proposition that I may 
make" 

Lord Alandale was not tardy in satisfying his lovely betrothedi 
Anything— everything in his power 5 she had only to command. 

I shall go to the Opera to-night : but t must not be seen,*' she 
continued ; " it would quite unnerve Kosalie were she to see us. Are 
rou to be there, Henry r* she said to her brother, who had just entered 
;he rpom. 

" What can possess you to ask me such a question ?" the young man 
replied. " Do you think any power on earth would keep me away ?" 
Then recollect, Henry, jrou must hide yourself ; for heaven's sake 
do nothing to add to the agitation the poor girl must feel on such aqi 
occasion. How she wiU be able to get through it all I can hardly 
imagine ; and Eitz-Bmest, he will be there ; I suppose he will accom- 
panvConstance ?" 

"'So; he hasabox of his own, and I am to go with him." 

"But of course he will join Constance during the evening, and you 
will come to us ?" 

"I don't know,'' returned Lord Henry; "but really, just now, I 
cannot think of sisters or anybody else ; so, my dear Gertrude, you 
must be content with your own propertv, Alandale ; Geraldine wiH, 
no doubt, nick up some cavaUer, and as for my mother, of course the 
marquis wul be there, to hear the little syren who used formerly to 
enchant him, though then her talents and perfections were only in 
embryo. But good-by, I really cannot stay. I feel that I am not 
able, for a moment to be quiet this morning. I am all restlessness 
and impatience. 1 must endeavour to get rid of the day as well as I 

can» so adieu ;" and with these words he ran oE 

»»«♦*«♦ • 

It was not only in Belmont House that curiosity and impatience 
were ruxining high with regard to Bosdie's appearance ; great ex- 
pectations had been raised in the minds of the public. GabrieUi was 
a deserved favourite in the musical world as his bass voice was cer- 
tainly superb; therefore from his pupil and daughter, as such she was 
supposed by all to be. much was expected. jFrom every Hp you heard 
the same words, " Snail you be at the Opera to-night P' and it was 
curious to listen to the only name passing from every individual, 
whether it were young or old, that of the lord or the commoner. 

Not a box was to be had, not a stall disengaged. So much anxiety 
had not been excited for years, for every one seemed to have heard 
vivid descriptions of the beauty as well as of the talent of the new 
dSbutanie, and her extreme youth rendered the interest still more in- 
tense. La Rosalia api>eared destined to be l^e goddess of the season 
even before her perfections had been seen. 
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And Sir Prancis Somerville— did lie calmly await tlie termiiiation of 
tWs dav? 

Yaimy had he endeayonred again to catch even a passing elance of 
Bosalie's coimteiiance. The day after she had been to his nouse he 
rose from his ahnost sleepless pillow more than ever enamoured of 
her beauty, and there was something even beyond her loveliness that 
had so completely enthralled his senses. 

, He saw at once that she was no common character— not merely the 
oeautifal image to be adored solely for its outward charms — ^that she 
had mind to enhance them, and not only one that was cultivated, but 
of a most peculiar character ; and Sir Francis experienced so many 
mingled feelings when he thought upon her, that he scarcely could 
define w;hether disappointment or pleasure pervaded his ideas in 
havinsr discovered that she was so superior; that his first views with 
regard to her appeared completely foiled. 

She was^ indeed, no easy conquest. Besides, it was but too evident, 
tbat notwithstanding her extraordinary position, she was guarded with 
tbe watchfulness of Cerberus. The Belmonts, whom he always feared 
and disliked, were her staunch and watchful friends, and then I— what 
anathemas did he not shower upon me ? for I, with my shovel-hat, 
grey locks, and clerical appearance, threw a degree of respectability 
over the whole affair that was indeed a stumbling-block to all his plans 
and wishes. 

Templeton this morning found his friend in a very bad humour, and 
on accosting him in his usu4 strain was thrown back considerably by 
tiiepetulant replies of his friend and patron. 

However, after having recruited nis strength and spirits by a 
Copious meal, he ventured to say: "Really^ Somerville, Tve been 
thinking that, after all, that Signora Eosalia is nothing so wonderful. 
She is certainly the most extraordinary young woman i ever saw, and, 
upon mv honour, she gives herself most cursed airs. I shall never 
forget the look of Jiorror she cast on all your company last ni^ht : and 
really when poor Fanny approached her, if she had been a wild beast 
instead of one of the sweetest girls in London, she could not have 
looked more terrified. For my part, I camiot understand these airs 
and graces, and I can tell you she is no great favourite with the Opera 
people. Bless me ! in my opinion there is no comparison between 
£er and Faimy ; and, upon my word, I cannot help thinfing that you 
are disappointed, for you look so deuced grave this morning, my dear 
fellow." 

Sir Francis did not vouchsafe to interrupt this long speech; but if 
Templeton had looked at his countenance he would have made his 
harangue much shorter, for a dark storm was gathering upon the brow 
of the baronet, and at length he spoke in a tone and manner so sternly 
severe that Templeton trembled to his very heart's core. 

" Templeton,'*^ he said, "I shall never forgive myself for allowing 
you to take any part in the events of last night ; however, I shall 
derive one advantage from it— it will teach me a useful lesson ^ that is, 
to avoid in future having anything to do with such a blundenng idiot 
as yourself. Ton need not think that I shall ever henceforward 
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request yoar services. To think-^-and the veir idea almost maddmi^ 
me — ^that I should, with my eyes wide open, have committed sudi « 
deed of folly. To nave brought her into the presence of such a herd I 
Fanny, indeed ! no wonder that she shoula shrink from her witk 
shivenn^ disgust. I have marred my own views bv having anything 
to do with such a fool as yourself. So in future, Templeton, rentem-t 
ber 70U may continue to eat my dinners, and for the sake of old ewh 
pamonshiu I will remain your mend, but at your peril presume not to 
mention the name of that young lady except with the most profound 
respect ; as for pronouncing it coupled with that of Fanny, if you wish 
to preserve any terms with me, you must avoid henceforth taking so 
great a liberty." 

Templeton looked very red, frightened, and angry, and endeavoured 
to bluster out a few deprecatory sentences; but Sir Francis inter- 
nipted him, and in a cold, cahn manner began to speak upon some 
trivial subject. 

Templeton did not linger in Hill-street as he was wont to do. H^ 
was too e:lad to take his departure ; and as he slowly and with a very 
crestfallen appearance paced his steps towards his club, he was musiiK 
deeply and with mortified feelings on the extraordinary mood of h3 
patron. He had long been his companion— his catspaw— his butt — 
but never had he seen him thus ; and the discomfited dandy began to 
think that Sir Francis was either a little wrong in his hetuL or that by 
some means or another the reign of his favour with the rich and ever- 
generous baronet was nearly over. 

Sir Francis, after the dis^pearance of Templeton, remained for some 
time in deep meditation. The longer he pondered on the effect that 
Bosalie had produced upon him, the more he became bewUdereo^ by 
the crowd of new ideas and schemes which rose in quick sucqession. 
With all his vices, taste and refinement were much blended in his asso- 
ciations 'j and the classic beauty of Bx)salie, the freshness of her culti- 
vated mmd, and great talents, had raised her very far above the level 
at which he had expected to. find her. His views were all hasty and 
impetuous. " She was not, indeed, bom for her present station," he 
mentallv ejaculated. ** Superior she is to any woman I have ever be- 
fore beheld— even to those I meet with in the highest grade. She 
would adorn any station !" 

And then he again mused for some short space. After a time^ he 
got up, and was for some moments busied in looKing over his collection 
of books ; and, selecting some, he rang the bell. •' 

"Order my cab in an hour," he said to the servant who attenoed* 
He had determined to call upon Eosalie, and be himself the bear«r of 
the books, which he intended to lend her. But this wish, my readers 
have before heard, was frustrated. Eosalie was really not at home 
when he first attempted to visit her. He next endeavoured to find 
Gabrielli, whose good wishes he was most anxious to conciliate, but he 
was too much engaged vnththe various arrangements of his vocation 
to be accessible. 

Sir Francis was in a most unenviable state of mind ; and how truly 
does this illustrate the f^t^ that the indulged passions of a man 
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hsfing once obtamed an unlimited sway, trample him under their very 
feet. And who can be happy, let their outward condition be ever so 
s^endid, whose imperious wishes detain them at their call, and whose 
«ttly enjoyments spring from the consolations of those of the world? 
Ko, believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters hang so heavy^ as 
those which fasten the corrupted heart to the hopes of this deceitful 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



' The hour to me so fraught with interest had nearlv arrived. It 
was with a universal tremor pervading my every feelingthat I bent my 
^^s towards the Opera House, where I was to meet Kosalie. 
. it was a beautiful calm evening, and as I passed some mansions, the 
balconies of which were filled with flowers, and a soft wind wafted 
their perfume, my thoughts reverted to past days. 

" Slight urithal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be a sound, 
A tone of music — summer's eve or spring — 
A flower—the wind— tlie ocean wliic n »hall wound, 
_ Strikhig the electric chain by which we're darkly bound." 

The odour of these flowers brought back to my mind Pairboume, 
Hiat- abode of peace and all its sweet associations ; Rosalie in her happy 
favoured childhood, and now what was she ? the immolated slave — the 
lool of a sordid ruffian. 

The crowd of carriasjes, which extended along the whole street 
through which I passed before I reached the Opera House, was un- 
usually great— the multitude before the doors was dense, and I foresaw 
that the theatre would be filled to overflowing ; how would Rosalie 
ever be able to undergo this gaze of thousands ? 

I went at once to her dressing-room, but foimd that she had not ar- 
rived. Then for the first time 1 discovered that it had been arranged 

^hatoneact of another opera was to be performed before the piece 

-iK^nmenced in which she was to appear. 

This was almost a relief to me, for I felt that I should have time to 

. I*c6ver from the nervous trepidation which had seized me. Although 
it was still early, not a blank space was to be seen within the walls of 

^he theatre. 

^ The overture was at length concluded, and the first performance 

''commenced. I now began to be very anxious for Rosalie's arrival, and 

Pondered that I did not see Arturo, who was to perform the part of 
Idndoriii "Nina," and also make his first appearance on an English 

On inquiring^ I found that he was in the theatre^ and «*. \si^^^ 
ushered into his presence. Ee was ft\«sv!^\B% €tfs?» \Fi^\:S^^^'^*5£>Ks^ 
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was ooTered with flowers, aiid ke appeared to be axranging' them in a 
small basket. He was dressed for his part, and looked, indeed, well 
calculated to be the lover of Nina. 

As I entered, he lifted up his eyes from his oocupatioiL and thero 
was something in his countenance that was cheering. He looked hap- 
pier than I had seen him for a long^ time. This I soon found arose from 
the circumstance of his anticipating, with vivid delight, actm^ with her 
that night— being able to pour forth unrestrained the unpassioned feel- 
ings ofhis heart. 

On expressing my anxiety on her account, he answered in a voice of 
exultation, "But oh! signer, consider what must be her success — 
how she wiU astonish ana electrify all who hear her. Che trionfo .'"♦ 

This was very little consolation to me. How slightly <ud such 
triumph avail in the balance of her happiness ! to me it seemed that it 
would be a moment of humiliation rather than of pride. Her doom 
would then be sealed, she would be bond fide an actress ; and my very 
soul shrank from the idea, as if it had been but the first time that I had 
contemplated it. 

At this moment Gabrielli entered. Ife was performing in the first 
piece, but had just stepped in to tell me that ]^salie ^&d arrived ; and 
with a decree of anxiety and nervousness, which I had never before 
witnessed m him, he implored me to go to her. 

"And as you value her success," ne said, "endeavour to calm her 
spirits— a failure now," he added, "would be destruction, and with her 
extraordinary uncertain mood I tremble for the result." 

I went to her. To mv surprise, she was perfectly composed, 
although certainly very pale. Sne was already attired m the dress 
that she was to wear upon the occasion. Myrtiua was merely smooth- 
ing her lovely dark tresses, which were allowed to stray wildly about 
her face and oosom. 

I felt my eyes filling very full of tears when I looked upon her; she 
reminded me so forcibly of a victim decked for sacrifice ; but I endea- 
voured to make a strong effort over my feelings, and tried to speak 
cheerfully; however, I saw that she evidently divined what was 
passmff in my mind. She was silent, but took hold of my hand, and 
pressea it convulsively to her Hps ; there was something in this action 
which conveyed to me the impression— almost as forcibly as words 
could have done, the knowledge of all that was passing within her 
heart. 

I never admired her so much; for the manner in which she com- 
manded her feeling, was. indeed, in her, an act of real heroism. It 
was a very trying mterval. To me it was really more painful, if pos- 
sible, than to Eosahe. She seemed to have wound herself up to a 
pitch of self-possession which I had not acquired. 

The moment was drawing very near. Gabrielli came in and ont as 
often as he possibly could, imd had I not known the sordid selfishness 
of the man's nature, I might have been inclined to pity the state of 
perturbation under which he was now suffering. Oh 1 what a change 

• "Whattriumplir 
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jfirom bis usual doimneermg---fJiiiost bmtal maimer ! His demeanour 
now was qtdte crouching and fawning to Rosalie, with the view of 
coaxing her intx) confidence, and to produce the mood which was 
most advantageous to his purpose. For mj part, I felt eveiy moment 
that passed rendered me more useless, from the state oi my own 
nerves ; and I scarcely knew what was going forward. 

I saw Gabrielli endeavour to j)ersuade Rosalie to swallow a nervous 
dxanght he had brought with hun, but she steadily declined it, saying, 
•• Fear not, I am equal to it alL" 

The overture to * Nina" now commenced, but I was told afterwards 
that the feeling of anxietv for the aj[)i)earance of the dSbutante was so 
strong, that even that strain of ncn and impassioned hannony was 
thoug&t tedious, so desirous were they to behold the new star which 
yfZA to eclipse every other in brilliancy. 

How shall I describe my feeling when Gabrielli appeared to tell 
Hosalie that it was time to take ner position on the sti^e P In the 
two first scenes she was merely a passive performer. Nina is repre- 
sented as sleeping in a reclining posture on a bank at the extremity of 
the stage. 

Without hesitation she rose, and with a firm step followed Ga- 
brielli. He o&red her his arm, but she motioned him to proceed, and 
immediately seized that of Arturo, who was standing gazmg upon her 
with eyes, m which the expression of anxiety and the tenderest love 
were mingled. Without any demur she at once placed herself in an 
attitude so unexpressibly graceful, that it admitted of no improve- 
ment, and elicited the warmest praise from Gabrielli. I looked upon 
her as there she lay, so white — so motionless, and I thought, poor 
g:irl, that it would not have given me much more agony to have Known 
that she was calmly sleeping in her last repose ; for on her rising how 
much had she to encounter ! By her side Arturo placed a basket of 
most beautiful flowers, and he likewise scattered many a fragrant 
blossom round her. 

As for me, I hardly knew what to do, whether to remam and watch 
her proceedings, or to rush into the liressing-room, and, by endeavour- 
ing to shut out all sound and sight, remain there in darkness until all 
was over. However— no— I could not fly. I was spell-bound— fasci- 
nated to the spot. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Tot piece proceeded. The first scene was over, and also the 
second. Gabrielli, who performed the part of the fether, was singmg 
tbe last aria which was to precede the appearance of Nina. It was 
evident, even to the audience, that it was difficult for him toj<et 
thiough the part, so painfully was he labouring under anxiety Tnis 
was afctnbttted to the most amiable feeling-liat of paternal solici- 
todtf ; and the spectators, who are always alive to good-natured syiP 
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pathy, were loud in their plaudits, seeking to re-assure him, and to 
evince that they appreciated his sentiments. 

The song itself was one of a very phiintive description ; the tremulous 
accents of his voice, and the perturbation, whicn was really now not 
feigned, rendered the scene already quite affecting, and prepared the 
minds of the spectators for much tragic effect. The words ran thus : 

** No che padre io piii non sodo 
Gemo in van, non ho piu figlla. 
Chi mi re|Ke e mi consiglia? 
Son dal c^o in abbandona, 
Sono io stesso in odio a me.** 

The moment became one of intense and painfiil interest. Nina vns 
now looked for, and every instant seemed an a^e to the excited minds 
of the expecting audience. It was, I have smce heard, an ahnost 
breathless interval of suspense. 

Gabrielli had uttered his last sentence : 

" Adesso corro ad abbracciarla— Oh Die I" 

but still Nina did not move. 

Arturo, who stood by my side, was in a state of almost firantio 
agitation. 

" Gracious powers !" he cried, "what is to be done ? She stirs not 
—perhaps she has fainted \" 

There was considerable commotion prevailing around. The prompter 
seemed confounded ; no one appeared to know what course to pursue 
— all was consternation. A pause ensued, which was most friditful to 
those who understood the extreme peril and uncertamty of the case. 
However, it was soon over ; for, with a suddenness, which was like a 
stroke ot electricity to every one, Nina started from her reclining 
position, and, instead of wallung forward with slow and languid step& 
with a piercing shriek she flew towards the centre of the stage, ana 
there she stood transfixed: her hands clasped over her bosom, her eves 
riveted with a sort of wild stare upon the sea of faces whicn met ner 
affrighted gaze. 

loelieve nothing ever produced such a thrilling— such a startling 
effect, as this unexpected action. It was quite unpremeditated on her 
part, and not according to the manner in which she had practised to 
appear ; but, had she studied the effect for years, it would have been 
impossible to have proved more successful. At once, the feelings of 
the audience were attacked in their stronghold. 

The beautiful, and really maniac appearance of the lovely giil. who, 
like a vision- so suddenly presented herself before them, instantaneouslv 
affected all oeholders. Even before she opened Ler lips to pour forth 
her wild melodious strains, every heart was bleeding lor the sorrows 
which were expressed by her speaking countenance. 

A burst of the most enthusiastic applause greeted her ; and it was 
fortunate that its duration gave her time to collect her scattered senses. 
She told ic<» afterwards, that, as she lay on the bench, her self-posses- 
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skm appeared gradaally to die away, and she begaa to feel tliat it 
wotdd De impossible for her to make tne effort. 

"But, at length," she added, "I suddeaily heard the voice of 
GabrieUi prononnce my name. I believe it reached no other ears, but 
it always seems to penetrate to mine ; and that instinctive feeling of 
terror with which he insnires me. urged me forward; it startled me 
from the state of immobility in which I was plunged, and, forffctting 
everything else, with a fiightened bound I rushed forward, and, 
scarcely knowing what I was about, I found myself face to face with 
the multitude." 

The shouts of approbation which her appearance excited, seemed to 
affect her much less than I could have imagined. She told me it was 
astonishing how little she heeded, or even heard them. Her thoughts 
reverted unmediately to her paart, and to the positive necessity of 
exertion: and, as soon as silence was imposed, she commenced her 
song, ana, to my inexpressible surprise ana relief, her voice, althoi^h 
it trembled in tne first few notes, became firm and melodious, and she 
executed that enchanting strain—"// mio ben quando verra" in a 
manner which my poor description would but feebly pourtray. Those 
who were so fortunate as to hear it, must ever remember the impres- 
sion it produced upon all. 

Such was the effect, that the .tear of sympathy fell from almost 
every eye. 

Perhaps there are few compositions more touching;. Every word 
speaks for itself, and now each note appeared to swell from a heart 
llialf-broken. A loud burst of enthusiastic applause ensued, and 
*' encore" resounded from many quarters j but it was not persisted in, 
evidently out of respect and consideration for the young debutante, 
«ehose mtole form little accorded with the extraordinary volume of 
voice whicn proceeded from her delicate frame. 

I have offcen heard that there never was an audience who appeared 
more completely absorbed and attracted. A universal silence prevailed 
in every part of the theatre. It seemed that the usual business of 
amusement, which generally draws people to the opera, was suspended. 
All were motionless, transfixed in mute attention. Eosalie appeared to 
possess at once a miraculous control over those who beheld her. Like 
a " stream of rich distilled perfumes," her voice seemed to shed a 
moumfol, though sweet emotion, around their every feeling. 

As the opera proceeded, she appeared to g[ain perfect self-possession, 
and entered most completely into the spirit of the character she was 
personating. And truly did she identify the poor distracted Nina! 
It was ahnost too much— too affecting— to behold ; at the same time it 
was, certainly^ sublime to contemplate. There was a distension in the 
lai^ pupil ot her eye, which very much increased the appearance of 
liieir size. When she first commenced, she was very pale, althpugh 
her colour had been assisted by art, to prevent the look of ghastliness 
which the stage lights always produce ; however, her own excitement 
and exertion soon spread the brightest carnation over her fair skin, 
therefore, aided by the rouge, her complexion appeared most brilliant. 
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and added so mneh to the sqparklifig lustre of lier ^es, tibat thor 
splendour was almost inco&oeivable* 

Her acting also was superbly natural ; every eye was riveted upom the 
stage, and tears oonrsed each otiber down many a lovely oountenaaeew 
for ner pathetic accents seemed to tell a tale ot woe that partook totf 
truly ot reality. So deeply were the public engrossed by the bea;atifii2 
bdng before them, that they had almost forgotten there was aaoth^ 
aspirant for fame to welcome that evening. 

Aituro had yet to appear, and altiiough i^e diaraoter he^ was tOt 
personify did not afford great scope for a genius such as his, still I was 
certain that with his feelings, acting as lie would so complete^ coa 
amore, ample justice would oe done to the part ol Niiu^s passional 
lover. 

Poor fellow! vmSlj do I remember all he suiered whilst Eosalie 
proceeded ; his emotions partook of a mixture of aeitation, admiratic^ 
and exulting triumph, which shook his frame most violently. At ona 
mcmient he wept, and in another he was grasping my hand, trembling 
lest she should fail in any very difficult passa^-— and then his bursta 
" applause— the wQd ecstatic manner m which he threw his azm» 



around me^ hugging me for jojr ! 
Gabrielli was Tikew ' 



L was likewise in a state of nervous, happy exaltation ; but X 
could not participate in anythmg he.felt. I was angay that the wreteh 
should be reapmg such advantageous fruits &om his cruelty aad 
cupidity. However, as Hosalie proceeded, she seemed even to sar* 
pass herself, and hysterical sobs were heard in many directioBs. 

But what must nave been the feelings of some of those who wete 
present— the friends of her childhood, who now again beheld her for 
the first time alter a long and painful separation ? The effect was, in- 
deed, agonising, and the ^tle Gertrude was becoming every moment 
more painfollv agitated ; it was evident to all around that it would ba 
quite unpossible for her to sit out the whole performance ; but still 
no persuasion ooiM induce her to leave h^ post. 

And Lady Constance sat in h^ box, with the elderly ck 
always attended h^; how did she feel whilst contemnk. 
beautifol, the talented being, whose charms she had so ion 
dreaded to behold? Far more dangerous did she find her 1 
anxious, doubting heart had even anticipated, She wept, and I fear 
Aer tears flowed from more than one cause. "No wonder," she in* 
wardly ejaculated, "that such powerful interest has ever been exoitea. 
She is indeed fascmating, auGT there is something in her beauty sq 
peculiar;" and bitterly did Constance sigh, ai^her thoughts reverted 
to Fitz-Emest, who came not to her— who she knew was at that 
moment gazing with tender admiration upon the too lovely girl— tto 
object of such universal «homag;e. 

^ut now there was a reaction amongst the audience. lAndor i^ 
peared before them, and for a brief moment even Hosalie was less 
needed, so much applause was elicited by the aspect of the yonag 
ItaUan. 

He was truly the wretched lindor. full of anxious love— of a^onidng 
suspense — arriving after a long absence, and finding notmng but 
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TVTeteliediiesB awaitizig him. The duet whidi followed between Ga- 
biielli and Arturo, was splendid and ^ective. 

The spectators appealed to have a divided interest, for the yoiang 
actor was, in his wav, as great a prize as Bosalie. 1 have often ex» 
patiated on the manly beauty of his form, and now enhanced by the 
advantage of stage effect, he certainly was a most striking mood of 
youthful grace. When the young debutantes both appearea upon tfal 
Qoards, never did Wo bdngs scan so completely tormed to act to- 
gether. 

A feeling of gladness and confidence beamed from Bosalie's ^es 
whilst he was near h^, and the real affection with whidi he inspired 
her, gave to erery word she uttered an air of truth whidi rendered 
her acting even moie than erer perfect. It seaned but tiie unre* 
starained ^uskm of the heart ; imd at the moment of thriUiBg interest^ 
wben Nina recognises her lost lover, there appewced to be a simnlr 
taneoos feeling amongst all those who saw her; it seemed as if i^JEOj 
acaxedy knew how sulk^ently to express their exoessive enthusiasm; 
thej>ieoe condudedL the whole house rising, with shouts and pkudits 
givmg vent to the demonstration of l^ieir satisfactita, and the ooxtaa 
iropped amidst thnndeiing peals of appkuse. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



The admiring multitude were not satisfied by these loud aoclamft- 
&ms. They wished even more fully to attest their rapturous feelingi. 
Tfaey must aeain feast their eyes upon the perfect bdnf who obA 
thus entranced their senses, and pour forth the incense of meir praise* 
There was a genecal call for her reappearance, which was becoming 
e^ery moment more importunate and peremptory. 

But Eosalie, alter having done wonders — crowned h»sdf with 
bnUiant suooessy-surpassed the most sanguine ei^eetatimis of the 
exHfeatU Gahrielli, who. was now cringing and almost worshipping at 
her feet— «o mu(»i was he delighted— so more Hian satisfied; after 
bmng .thus performed hear part— thus exerted hersdf, the name dT 
excitement appeared burnt out and exhausted— drooping, she had 
tibown \uBnm into my aims, and leaning her head on my shoulder, 
tean M aitently from Eer eves. 

We conveyed her to the aressin|;-room, and I prevailed upon her to 
swallow a littk wine; but poor chud her trial was not over. 

The noise in the theatre was tremendous— unceaaiog. It seemed to 
grate upon the fatigned ear of Rosalie. 

''Win they never be sflentl" she exdaimed in a Toioe of i»> 
patienee. 

At this numient Gabiielli entered, looking perplexed and anxioua. 

^MademoiseUe." he said, in a hesitating humble tone, "I am sony 
to annoy you further to night, but I find it impossible to do otherwise ; 

s:2 
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I fear yon must make your appearance before the audience, wlio are 66 
delighted— so charmed with your acting." 

The man was now all respect— all submission, but Bx)salie, who had 
sunk upon a sofa, with an air of petulance waved him off. 

" No/' she said: "surelv I have done enough; I wiU not— cannot.*' 

Gabnelli looked at me beseechingly, and whispered, " Assist me, I 
implore you." 

I saw that there was no possibility of escape for her, and, therefore^ 
endeavoured to prev^ upon her to submit. But for some moments 
I despaired of bemg able to move her. 

This was a very painful interval. The clamours of the audien<Je 
still continued with almost frightful vehemence. At len^h, she 
started with an air of desperation from the recumbent position she 
had taken on the couch, aoa, all dishevelled and pale as she was, walked 
ouickly forward, resolutely declining MyrtiUa's efforts to remedy in a 
degree the disorder of her attire. Gabnelli was obliged to be satisfied, 
ana Eosalie was led forward by Aituro, whose name had also been 
loudly vociferated by the audience^ and Gabrielli was soon called upon 
to receive his meed of congratulation. 

Ex)salie's appearance had much changed, even in the short period 
which had intervened since she had before stood in the presence of the 
admiring multitude. She had left them the animated— the restored 
heroine, breathing love and happiness. Now. with disordered tresses, 
and cheeks blanched by the tears which had bathed than, she was 
again the distracted— pIaintive-;-moonstruck Nina. 

On tumiiu^ my eyes with rapidity round the now animated walls of 
the crowded theatre, I could perceive every eye fixed upon her, all 
■with deep intensity regarding her. And there poor EosaUe stood, 
with her hand pressed tightly upon her beating, aching heart. She 
curtsied profoundly, gratefally, but had not yet once raised her heavy 
swollen eyes. 

Little did she appreciate the tumultuous tribute of rapture with 
which she was again greeted ; it soimded distractin^ly on her senses. 
The ordeal, however, was nearly at an end. The audience had satiated 
their longmg gaze by another view of these two youthful and most 
interesting beings. Itosalie was making what she hoped to be her 
last obeisance, when she was startled by finding at her feet a gw/tUmde 
of flowers, which had been thrown from a box just above where she 
stood. 

This box had been closely curtained during the performance; and 
I had suspected whom it contained, but now all concealment was at In 
end. The curtains were undrawn, and Eitz-Emest, with Lord Hemnr 
by his side, stood prominently forward; they were both gazing with 
the most intense anxiety upon Bosalie. Surprised by the unexpected 
sight of the flowers that were raised from the ^und by GabrieUi, 
and presented to her, she instinctively looked up m the direction from 
whence they came, and she then caught the glance of Fitz-iEhneat^— 
beaming with an expression of the warmest admiration— of unexpired 
affection. It was too much for the akeady exhausted spirits of the 
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poor girL She ^snldly gazed for a moment npon a coTtntenance whose 
image had never left her mincL and then nature, quite overpowered — . 
overwrought, gave way, and sne sunk into a fainting-fit, which was 
fearfol from its duration, and total suspension of life. 

This finale was truly a coup de theatre, and Eosalie could little have 
imaffined how completely it placed her at once at the very climax of 
celebrity; for an Enriish audience is of all classes the most easily 
TOedisposed to sympathy, particularly when it is the young and beauti- 
fol who lay claim to it : therefore it is not to be wondered at that with 
their feelings previously excited, and on the qui vive, universal interest 
was displayed at the sudden indisposition and parting finale of the poor 
cantatrtce. 

But if strangers were thus moved, how was it with those individuals 
who felt thgr had a long-established claim to suffer for her ? 

In Lord Belmont's box the scene was very distressing. Lady Ger- 
trude, who insisted on remaining to see the last of her friend, was now 
in a state of nervousness which really aleurmed those around her. She 
was for flying at once to seek her poor Rosalie— to administer to her 
restoration: and it was difficult to pacify her until her father promised 
to go himself to ascertain the state m which she now was. 

It was not without some exertion that his lordship could gain 
admittance behind the scenes : it beinfi^ a first appearance, all access to 
that part of the theatre had been closed : however, by sending for 
GabneUl, he was enabled to enter these forbidden precincts, and soon 
found himself at the door of Bosaiie's dressing-room. 

The scene which there presented itself was of a most stnkiug and 
affecting nature. Eosalie was stretched upon a sofa^ the sombre 
covering of which contrasted forcibly with the fair lifeless-looking form 
extended upon it. There lay EosaJie, like a lily broken bv the wind, 
prostrate on the dark cold earth. Her black hair was scattered over 
her white skin and dress, and partiaUy concealed her face. One of her 
arms hung listlessly over the side of the sofa^ and there was a still, 
exhausted appearance pervading the whole form, which looked, indeed, 
like death itself. 

But Lord Belmont had been forestalled. There were others whose 
anxiety had even surpassed his own, and he was startled by perceiving 
his two eldest sons. 

On one side of Bosalie's couch knelt Eitz-Emest, holding her cold 
hand within his own, which he seemed endeavouring to warm into life 
fay the tender kisses he imprinted on it. At a short distance stood 
Lord Henry, his head bent upon his hand ; he was striving to hide the 
tears which this mournful spectacle had drawn from his affectionate 
young heart. 

Lord Behnont, who was the kindest of human beings, fully and truly 
sympathised in the feeling so deeply evinced by his sons ; and if any- 
thing could have increased the interest he had always entertained for 
tile Door girl, it was redoubled tenfold by seeing her thus, powerless^. 
cmshed--and still so lovely I 

He inquired eagerly what could be done; and I, who was abnost. 
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beside mptM witii tenor and azodety, was jtust aide to say ^SH^ 
GabrieUi bad gone for medical advice. 

The kind, oood lord ! the scene is now vindly before my imaginatibn, 
i can rememDer well the expression of his b^kerolent coimteuance as 
he immediately tendered his assistance to aid the endeayonrs they were 
Bfiing to restore her. _ 

He raised her in his own arms, and parted the dark masses of hai^ 
firom her marUe forehead, which ne t^oerly bathed with ea» de Ckdogn&^ 
at the same time desiring Myrtilla to chafe her hands. 

But the (me which Mtz-Eniest held was not relincraished. He stiS 
knelt with it dasped in his own, looking abnost as paLe— as statae-Ito 
as the fainting form beside him. 

Soon Gabnelli entered with a su^ecm, who pionoimeed her state to 
be that of spcope, produced by perfect prostration of power in the 
system, and ne proceeded to force between her Hps some stimtdants. 

So azitated and alarmed were we, that we forgot all caution, and 
aUowed her to revive without withdrawing ffom ner view those who 
flBzroimded her. After heaving a deep sigh, bj slow degrees she nn- 
dosed her eyes ; what a spectacle met her bewildered gaze ? She was 
in the arms of her beloved— her revered patron, LordBehnont. Whose 
kind pressure warmed into life the hand still clasped in his ? l%z- 
Ernesf s— the olQect which had stamped itself in the inmost, secrrt 
Kcesses of a devoted heart— whose idea had been dwelt upon until H 
had almost been deified. It was a secret which she would have rathcdr 
died than reveal ; but if we could have penetrated into the mysterious 
workings (^ her mind, we might have discovered that ardent enthus!- 
astie bve had burnt in her breast for years, with a flame which, though 
silent, was steady and consuming. ^* She sought, like the stricken^ 
deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, and Inood over the barbed 
arrow that lankkd in her souL" 

Unfortunate Bosalie ! In referring to some of the pages of hesr 
iKKunal, I discovered that this moment of retomin^ consinousness was 
naked by her as the venr happiest of her wkde existenee. ** It was/* 
she expressed herself. **^like waking in paradise," so unexpected was 
tiie bliss that awaited ner . Arid far from its doing her an imury, as we 
might have suspected, the sootking balm of exc^uisite deHgnt seemed 
to act as a composing elixir to her agitated spirits. 

She looked round, and met the xind expression of the excellent 
marquis, who said affectioni^ly, ''How delighted I am to see yoia 
better, my dear child! But now you must allow me to plaoe yoa 
gently on these cushions, for I must go to Gertrude— poor uertrude, 
who IS almost as ill as you have been, from anxiety on your aecouni. 
I will return- my dear," ne continued, " after I have satisfied her mind, 
and placed her safely in the carriage; these good people must take 
care of you till I come beck." 

Then did Bosalie turn her bluslmig face towards Eitz-Emest ; but it 
was soon again averted^ for even then her conscious heart whispered to 
her, that it must not, ou^ht not to be. There were feelings Ixnking 
thi^ whidi waned her wot there was danger to her happiness, to her 
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of mind, conoealed in eyefy thoi]ght--Qve7y look which she 

jstowed on him. 

Bat how resist the fascination of this momenf;, whilst by her side 
stood the noUe, mank youtk softened ahnost to the feenngs of a 
vqman, as he Imgerea near nerP He conld soaroelj oommand his 
voice to speak, but by his affectionate actions— his looks of tender 
totidtnd&--she was not slow to discover the benignant nature of his 
sentiments towards her. And the warm-hearted yonng Henry ! He 
was much mote demonstratiye than his brother: and by turns was ex- 
hibiting the expression of joy, admiration, ana affection. But whilst 
'OoB sc^ie was passing where was Arturo ? 

He was jpacing. with agitated stens, to and fiio, not daring to enter 
tto room, Kft at that moment he had sufficient command oyer his feel- 
ings to abstain from pkoing himself in a situation that would haye 
excited passions, which unfortunately were too dangerously afloat in 
bis nature. He did not dare to intrude where he felt his presence was 
sot reauired j but still he could not resohe to leaye the yicinity of the 
9pot which contained her he so worshipped— so loyed. 

Whilst he was standing for a moment, anxiously inteirogating some 
cue who had iust quitted the chamber, he was accosted by Sir Irancis 
SomervUle, who in a hurried, eager manner, asked if he could giye him 
Kpy inteUi^^enee concerning the Siffnora Sosalia, Arturo's feeliii^ 
towards this young man had always partaken of much bitterness ; the 
very mention of £is name appeaxedT to shake his whole frame with 
shuddering dislike, and I had witnessed, with uneasiness, the looks of 
rage and jealous anger which he cast towards him during the time the 
opera proceeded. He had pointed out the baronet to me with me- 
ziacing expressions, as he sat alone in a stage-box, with an operarglass 
jBxed almost immovably upon Bx)salie. I saw that, as the impetuous 
Italian glanced fiercely at him, he gnashed his teeth with impotent 

Ihe temperament of this youtb was feaifolly hot, and all my admo- 
vtions had, I reg^ to say, tailed in subduing his unpetuouB nature. 
I always trembled with direful forebodings when I contemplated what 
liight be his fete. He could, in some degree, tolerate Rosalie's feel- 
ags towards the young Belmonf s ^titnioe— early associations might 
be ascribed to them ; but Sir Francis— what right had he, he thought, 
to presume to look at her. to think of her ; and now, at this time, when 
iifi was more than usually excited, what a moment to be confronted 
free to face, and to be accosted by the man he so mortally hated ! 

As Somerville spoke, Arturo turned his dark fierce eyes upon him, 
vith an expression of disdainful an^er. 

" By what right,'' he answered, m Italian, for in that lan^age he 
had been addressed by Sir Eiancis, " do you daim the pnvilege of 
•ddng the question P" 

The baronet at first looked surprised at this uncalled-for reply, but 
Boon perceiving the enraged glances of the Italian, he felt his own hot 
Uoodf begin to rise, at what he considered the extreme impertinence of 
the youth. 

" And by what right have you," he exclaimed, *' to waive the c' 
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of courtesy and speak to me thus ?" And he looked the yery personii-- 
cation of pride and disdain. 

At this moment I fortonately chanced to pass. I instantly detected 
the imtating bearing of the two yonn^ men; the sinister espressioii. 
which I so well understood in the Itahan, and the hanghty offended, 
mien of the baronet. 

" Artnro/' I whispered, '* go and see if Signer Gabiielli's carriage is ' 
ready. Eosalie is about to depart." 

This speech chai^d the current of his ideas in a moment ; he ex** 
claimed—" Orazie alOielo / e dunque tortuUa in vita /"• 

And without even waiting to cast another furious glance at Sir* 
IVancis, he flew to obey my commands ; i«id I then, politely addreaang 
myself to Somerville, who still lingered, requested he would kindljr ' 
withdraw. I told him that Rosalie was soon to pass that way> and wk 
as she was still in a yery exhausted nervous state, it would be more 
agreeable to her feelings that her exit should be as private as possible* 
Me signified his immediate willingness to comply with my wishes, 
merelv remaining to pour upon me many anxioiis inquiries eoncenmig* 
her, all of which i answered coldly, but m civility. 

It was no small relief to me when I at length bowed him off, and 
saw him depart to his box. 

Soon after, E9salie was sufficiently restored to be able to return 
home ; but she did not leave her young friends till they had made her 
promise to visit them at Belmont House the following day.. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Fbom the period I have just recorded, a bright gleam of sunshine 
seemed, fcr a passing moment, to radiate the darkened horizon of my 
heroine's existence. She was human, therefore it would be unnatural 
tp suppose that she was not gratified, and in a degree elateH, by the 
rich incense of praise and adulation wmch poured upon her from ewy 
quarter. In fact, she had become the reigning star of the London 
season. There was so much of romance, which is alwajrs attractive to 
the generality of mankind, pervading her history, and so impenetrable, a 
mantle of respectability cast over her from the marked and publie 
countenance of a family who stood so high in the estimation of every 
one— so strict in virtue and in principle as the Belmonts, that she was 
looked' upon, by the admiring multitudes, as a species of rara avis. 
There was a de^ee of simplicity, of innate innocence in the character 
of Rosalie, which at this time struck me peculiarly, as being as extra-- 
OTdinary as it was beautifoL 

I almost thought it out of nature ; for although at times I could 
detect somethingJike gratified pride, still it was not as it would have 

• " God be praised, then she has revived." 
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beeti with others. It was with hmxiilitjr, and certainly with somewhat 
of indifference, that she received the nniyersal homage which was kid 
at her feet. But I was hardly then aware of the peculiar bias of her* 
moid. It was not formed for the matter-of-fact business of this world; 
it was of a quality too susceptible of the finer feelings^ too exalted, to 
be much influenced by worldly vanity. 

7r(xn the circumstances of ner inoisposition on the night of her first 
performance, the utmost solicitude had been excited ; and the out-of- 
tho-way dismal street in which GabrieUi had taken im his abode, was 
literally 1to)nged with carriages, all drawn there with the same inten- 
tion—that of makinganxious inquiries after the health of the interest- 
ing dSbutante. Had JRosalie prized such considerations, proud might 
she have been, for not only were many of those who thus honoured 
h^ amongst the first nobility of the land, but even royalty itself 
ddgned to be interested in her behalf. The day after her appearance, 
she was too ill to be able to leave her bed, and her anxious friends at 
Behnont House were again disappointed in their hope of seeing her ;. 
for although free permission had been given for Eosalie's visit to them, 
their parents would not hear of any of the Ladies de Vere going to the 
house of the Italian. There was nothing left, therefore, for Lady 
Gertrude but to send Mademoisdle Kramer, in order that she might 
gain from her every particular concerning the state of her friend. 

However, poor actresses have not much time allowed them for the 
indulgence of indisposition; many an aching head and heart are obli^d. 
to yidd to the imperative oeJI of a rehearsal ; and little do we thmk, 
when we witness performances, in which so much talent and grace are 
displayed, and which appear to fiow with such apparent ease, what 
fatigue and labour brought about this perfection ! 

Oil the following Saturday, Hosalie was asain to appear in the charac* 
ter of Nina, and, on the Tuesday afterwaros, another, and more ardu- 
ous task was assigned to her; and GabrieUi, elated by her success 
on the previous evening, was more than ever ardent in the cause. His 
avarice seemed to become sharper the more he was secure o^ gain : and 
I saw, with disgust, that his impatience could scarcelv brook the delay 
of even a few hours, which his victim was obliged to aevote to rest ana 
! quiet, in order to recruit her exhausted frame. 

At length, however, her reward was at hand ; and who can describe 
her feelings, when she found herself, once more, pressed in the arms of 
kind and constant friends ! 

I accompanied her to Belmont House, and it was a joyfuL though 
very nervous moment, for I hardly knew how her shattered nerve* 
would stand such excessive happiness. It was. indeed, a pleasing sight r 
and, trulv, there are scenes in real life as replete with dramatic effect 
as any of those we see represented on the stage; a striking picture- 
inight have been imagined m the re-union of two youujg girls, Both so 
lovely and jret so different, as Lady Gertrude and Bosahe. 
• 5?*' ^ ^*"°^ ^ ^^ ™^^* affected, by beinff the spectator of her first 
mtroduction to Lady Belmont. After Bosalie had been some time with 
the voung ladies, she turned to me, and requested I would go with hes' 
to the marchioness. 
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Lady Gertnida immediately started up, offering to be her ooxtduotraieu 

''Let me take you to her, dear Eosalie,'' she said; ''I do not like ioi 
lose sight of you for a moment." 

" No, dearest Lady Qertnide V she exdaimed, anxiously; ''let mft 
hnre a short interview with yonz mother; I have somethmg to say 
which is for her private ear." 

" What I have von secrets from me, Bosalie P' exdaomed Lady Ger« 
imde, repioachfally. 

" m, she answeredL ''not osie ; but my mma will he easier when I 
have conversed with that excellent lady a short time alcme— so grant 
me this indulgenoe, for upon it haj^ ail my future hapniness." 

"TheiL you must not be long/' Gertrude rej^ied, as she allowed hsx^ 
lelnctantly. to depart. 

^ Ladv Behnont was in her boudoir. She was alone, with the exc^ 
tion 01 a beautiful little boy, who was seated on a footstool by her sidk 
She was writingL but, as we approached, she raised her eyes and beheli 
Bosalie, whcnn 1 was leading Inr the hand. She really almost started, 
so much was she struck bv tae loydiness th^ appeared before her. 

And never did Eosalie look to more advantage. Her colour partook 
of that carnation tint, whidi excitement always lent to her complexion. 

"EosaEe. my bve," Lady Behnont exckuned, ''how delighted I am 
to see your And she held out hear anns. and pressed the happy grat&- 
fol sirlin a most affectionate, cordial embrace. 

Mj heart swelled with pleasure in witnessii^ this interview ; and, oh I 
it was beautifol to behold that gracefol, disnined-looking woman, upon 
whose stateb aspect nobilitv was so strongly stamped, yet from w&se 
benign countenance beamed everv kindly, every tender feelinff, as sliei 
bent, caressingly, over the humble, lowly girl who knelt at ner feeL 
She clasped the marchioness's hand in hers^ which she covered with 
fervent kisses. 

I soon withdrew, as Bosalie had beggecL before we entered, that I 
would do so, but the marchioness afterwards favoured me with an ao^ 
<X)unt of what hadjpassed between them. 

"How can I sumci^tly express to your ladyship my gratitude," she 
faid, " for all your unvaried kmdness towards me, especially for this last 
indulgence— permission to be where I now am." 

"My dear girl," replied Lady Belmont, affectionately raising her, and 
making her sit on the couch by her side, " it has ever been a pleasure 
to remember you, and I rejoice to see you here once more." 

"And it is upon this subject," replied Bosalie, firmly, though moum- 
fally, " that I now wish to speak to your lad^hip. Cmce more, indeed, 
I am in vour presence— within the walls of your honoured home, but, 
may I ask the questionP is it with your free will, dear madam, or aDly 
kindly to satisrjr others, that you again admit me into the bosom pf 
yourfamily :— X who am a ptiblic actress— the reputed daughter of a 
man from whose character, I am too weU aware, your pure mind must 
ahrink ? Is it not repumant to your ideas that I should be even the 
occasional companion (^ your high-bom innocent daughters P I am 
come here, alone, to beseech you to satisfy my anxiety on this point. 
I have lived with people whose conduct has harassed my every feeUofti 
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F^ye seen the demds^(m of yice^ I am exposed to its view even 
asUy; bat,** she added, meddy foMmg her hands upon her bosom, 
••thanks be to God !— to what I owe to you, dear lady— 4» Mr. Lesli^ 
and, I may also say, thanks to the virtue whsch nature has implantedin 
my heart— I am still miehanged. All I have undergime, i humbly 
trust, has strengthened me in rectitude ; and, although I have lived in 
'file atmosphere of wretchedness, it is as abhorrent to me— as loathing 
to my si^ht— as it would be were it to meet the eyesef either of those 
tfweeft bemgs I have just quitted !^ 

'^But," she cQDtmued, interrupting Lady Eehnont, who was about 
lo speak, "forgive me for thus trespassing further on your attention, 
hfA, perhaps, you will kinc^ allow me, at (mce, to unbnrthen the ful- 
ness of my hearty and .then I will not again tax your forbearance. The 
ardent wish, whieh has haunted me by ni^ht^ iod has never for a mo- 
ment deserted me by day ; for the realisation of which I have panted, 
with a degree of anxiety, yocL dear madam, can never imagine, who 
are suiroimded bv every earth^p' feKcity; this lonf^ desire I have 
BOW attained. I nave seen you all once more— agam mive you smiled 
with affection upon me, and I ought to be, and am, satisfied." 

But this last woid was nronounced witn a heavy deep-drawn sigh, 
whieh told how much of self-devotion— of resignation— had been neces- 
sary to enable her to utter it ; and Lady Behnont told me afterwards, 
there was somethinff so irresistiMy plaintive in the pathos oi her voice, 
liiat she felt she haa not power to mterrupt her. It was with diliculty 
she restrained her own tears. 

BosaHe continued : ** I am come to you to say, that weighed down as 
I am with the excess of your goodness, I never will be ungratefol ; I 
eonld not bear that your mdulgenoe towards me should be at vaiianoe 
with the dictates of the strict principles you have laid down with ro- 
fard to your children. I beseech you, therefore, if you for a moment 
imagine that my i^resence will be detrimental to them, either in the 
eyes of the censuring woild, or in any other respect, say but the word, 
my kind, my excellent benefactress, and your wishes shall be implicitly 
obeyed : yon may rely upon me. far be it from xny thoughts that voa 
should discontinue your Jkindness, your good-will, 1 feel certam, I snail 
ever retain ; your eye of protection will never be witiidrawn from m^ 
and althou^ I may not see the hand of benevolence which is stretched 
out to befriend me, though my trial may be sore, it will only be of 
sborter durati<m— for as sure as th^ne is a heaven to which 1 in all 
Immility aspire, as certain is it that my days are numbered. I feel it, 
dear laoy, here," she exclaimed, as she pressed her hand to her chest ; 
^ there is my secret. But you weep." she contiaued, suddenly turning 
and perceiving that the eyes of I^y Belmont were overflowing witE 
drops of tender sympathy; "are those precious tears for me, the honoured 
ftivoured Bosalie ? or are they tears of pitjj forerunners of my doom ?** 
And again she feU on her knees before Lady Bebnont, and hid her fiaoe 
in the folds of her garment. 

" My sweet Bosalie," at length Lady Belmont replied, much affected, 
"I cannot bear to hear you talk thus. Compose yourself, and listen 
to me. I will be candid and ezpUdt. Bat fear not, I have nothing to 
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W that oan give you pain. It delights me to hear you speak so sen- 
sibly, to find that your mind is replete with principles so just, so proper. 
I feel that I can rely upon you at once, and when you are with us I 
shall think of you only as the Rosalie of Fairboume ; I shall forget i^e 
other character which you are obli^d to personify. I have heard firdm 
Mr. LesUe how nobly, how beautifully you have conducted yourself 
through the various trials under which you have been placed; 1 admire, I- 
honour you for it. I have only one thmg to add," continued the mar- 
chioness, vrith some slight hesitation^" Rosalie, you must be aware of 
Tour great attractions, therefore you must tace care not to bewitch 
the senses of my wild Henry. I see you have aheady made a conquest 
of one of my sons;" and she smiled as she looked at theUttle AlgemonL 
who during this conversation had been watching the countenance ot 
Rosalie with his sweet intelligent eyes ; by degrees he had crept closer 
and closer to her, and at length, having fairly nestled himself upon her 
knee, and throvm one of his arms around her neck^ he looked up into 
her tearful face with an expression in which curiosity and kindly sym- 
pathy were mingled. Her sweetness and loveliness had attracted even 
Lis infantine heart. 

The last words of Lady Belmont had assailed the heart of EosaJie 
with many varied feelings. There was much of joy, of gratification, 
amongst the crowd of sensations which were overpowering her. But 
no bliss in this world is without its alloy ; in what me marchioness had 
said, there was one allusion that stun^ her vrith a pan^ of remorse. 
She felt she had exalted herself too highly in the opimon of her pa- 
troness, that she had not laid bare to ner fhe whole secrets of her 
heart ; but as she hid her blushing face amidst the clustering curls 
which grew in such profusion on the fair head of the sweet chucL and 
whilst she pressed nim fondly to her bosom, she mentally breathed a 
vow that all ner presumptuous, though fondly-cherished thoughts and 
feelings, should De immolatea at the shrine of her gratituoe. She 
would tear the beloved idol from her heart, though mr this deed she 
would leave it bleeding— hopeless ; but so she resolved, and Rosalie's 
spirit was finn, her seB-devotion perfect. 

At this penod of the interview they were interrupted. The door 
was quickly opened, and now was the trial of her fortitude—her self- 
possession. A countenance presented itself to her view; it was no 
other than that of Fitz-Emest, who having heard that Rosalie was 
with his mother, at once determined to seekner. He was followed by 
Gertrude, who thought she had been quite long enough separated from 
her friend. 

Rosalie moved not — spoke not. She only held the little Algernon 
closer in her arms. She felt her courage failing: the moment of en- 
thusiasm was past, and with a countenance pale as death, she. at 
length, lifted up her head from the silken bed on which she had laid 
her cheek, to receive with some semblance of composure the warm, the 
affectionate greeting of Fitz-Emest; but she had not power to utter a 
sentence. She was only able to raise her eyes for a moment to takd 
her last look of love, for from that instant all must change ! And then 
again she bent over the boy, and prayed for support, for strength ; tfai 
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Spirit may ptay when no words are spoken, and the only hope whidi 
sustains the wretched, is the hlessea idea that onr mereifcQ Eather 
hears the groan of the labonring heart which no words can utter. 

I had by this time joined the party. There was a brief pause in the 
conversation ; each seemed absorbed with some feeling which made 
him silent. Lady Belmont was looking with a mother's eye npon the 
sweet pictnre which Bosalie and her daning boy at that moment repro' 
aented; it might have been compared to an anunated likeness of some 
of the beantmd designs of the Madonna and child. A snnbeam from 
the window had fallen upon the two figures, and threw a rich tmt of 
ooiouring over them, which rendered the effect most striking. 

The feelings which agitated Eitz-Emest and paled his cheek were, 
perhaps, of a verv varied nature. They were not agreeable certainly, 
for a ^loom overshadowed his coimtenance. Perchance he thought of 
his phghted vows, and his head; smote him for his want of allegiance 
to her who had a right to claim his every thought ; he might have 
been thinking with regret of the claims which in honour bound him to 
another. 

Lady Gertrude did not allow the silence long to continue : she said, 
"Manuna, what have you been doing to Bosalie P she is lookinjg so 
melancholy, so pale. l)ear Algy," sne continued, "you are tirinff 
Bosalie ; come to Gertrude." Snd she endeavoured to take the child 
into her own arms; but there seemed to be a mutual synmathy, 
suddenly raised in the bosoms of these two new acquaintances, for the 
child appeared loth to leave Bosalie, and said— 

" I don't tire you. pretty lady, do I ? She loves me, Gertrude, very 
much, Tm sure, ana I love her. and Algy will try to make her happy, 
and not so sad ;" and the little fellow kissed her^ and again looked with 
much sensibilily into the countenance of Bosalie. 

"BosaUe," said Lady Behnont, speaking cheerfolly, anxious to re- 
assure her younff fidenc^ about whom there was a deme of irresistible 
charm which ^uenced every one in a most extraordinary and power- 
ful manner, and which had wrought its spell already upon the marchio- 
ness, "Fitz-Emest and Gertrude have a great deal t9 tell you, many 
oonfessions to make, and new Mends, to wnom they will be desirous to 
introduce you," 

"Oh, mamma!" said Gertrude, smiling and blushing, "do you 
think I could be an hour in Bosalie's society without lettmg her mto 
aU my secrets P she has already heard my little history, but Eltz-Emest 
has his to relate." 

Rosalie started, perceptibly, and I saw that there was a glance of 
eagerness in her eyes, as she quickly turned them, for a moment, on 
Fitz-Emest,who coloured violently, and began to busy himself in look- 
ing over some books that lay upon the table— but he spoke not awprd- 

1 felt that this was a very nervous moment, and would have given 
worlds to change the subject, but Lady Belmont seemed determined to 
pursue it, and continued— "Yes. indeed, Bosalie, we shall be all 
^iners ; you will have new and Kind friends, and I shall acquire the 
addition of another delightful son and daughter. I see, Eit^-Emest 
leaves it to me to tell his tale. We are to have a double mamage ; he 
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» to be muted to the Lady Gonstanoe Debnrel, and she is a dioice 
worthy of our most fond afiSection.'' 

Fitz-!£knest still remamed silent; he seemed qinte absorbed in the 
eontemphition of the prints before him; but he now started up sud- 
denly, and ftpproaching the window, said, in a honied tone of voice — 
"I must ffo for a moment, and give some directions to my serraid;,^ 
and immediately left the room. 

No one knew, but myself what was passing in his mind. Alas! I 
felt many of my sad forebodmgs likdyto be realised, and then I looked 
at Kosahe; but. again, her face was hid &om my view, she was still 
bending over the child, and her dark hair fell over, and shaded her 
oountenanee. Fortunately, we were intranmted by the entrance of 
others, and when she tinned towards me sbe was eompoaed, thotQji 
Teiypale. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



This ought to have been a smiling seas(m to Eosalie, for ti?TdniWB 
and encouragement were showered upon her from all aides. It was 
not from one alone of the Behnont ftunily ; eveiy member of it seemed 
to vie with each other in the demonstrsttions of their affection aod 
interest, from the head of the house, the eood marauis— to the leasts 
tiiough not less favoured of the party, the Lovdy little Algernon. 

And Bosalie's heart did sweUwith gratitude, and a feeing of com* 
fort— of security— soothed; and gave a more healthful tone to her 
mind. She felt an elevation of spirit within her :— ^e a flower ihs^ 
had been blighted and half-broken by the ravaging effects of an east 
wind, and wmch, by degrees, raises its drooping nead, softened by tho 
mild drops of a refreshing shower, and wanned into Hfe by the snxh 
beam, so were Rosalie's crushed affections brightened into something 
like happiness, by that genial slow whkh benevolence and sympatiigr 
impart to the aching heart. But, still, where can we look for na- 
measured felicity P Not in this world of uncertainty^ of disappoint* 
ment. 

In the midst of aU this newly recovered comfort, the heart oi onr 
heroine was not without its pangs ; there was one thorn rankling in 
it, whidi pressed even deeper into the wound. ''The heart altme 
knoweth ilis own bitterness." It is one of those inscrutable mysteries 
of nature, which, to our eyes, are impenetrable, the interests that the 
soul has of its own, which are of a nature so totally distinct from thosp 
of the body. But, so it is; and it is as liable to disease, and to wounds 
as agonising, as aoy of those to which the corporeal finme is sul^eet^ 
and often far more grievous are the pangs which from thence proceed : 
for, if the disease which rankles in the heart—if that which shoola 
sustam the sufferer only serves to irritate and torment— to what 
quarter can the afflicted look for relief, or to what medicine ^plyf 



The dart is fixed k the breast, ImtthesreisnoposailnlilyQf extrao^ 

I^e professional career of Rosalie was most bcilliaait at tbis penocL 
The countenanoe she received from the Behnont family, so unqualified 
mui xmlimited, rendered her still more conspicuons aiid interesting bt 
the eyes of tiie world. I, a sflent, though observant spectator of all 
that was passing; could not hd^ feeling a little amused at seeinj; att 
Jadf BeliDont's scruples melt mto air under the iofiufinoe of the 
magical chaim which my ^t^Se seemed to exercise over all thor 
senses ; and, perhaps, notmng so completely laid huold oS. the heart fif 
the mother, as the excessive afiSsction and tenderness whidi Eosalifr 
evinced towards the vouthfdl Akernon. H«, certainly, was aduomiDg 
child, and, added to Ids bein^ the voun^t of the family, which, veif 
often, creates a peculiar feebng of love in the heart of a paroit^ he waa 
a most fraffile, delioate being, and precocious, to a degree, in mteUeol^ 
which rendered all those who were so intensely interested about him 
fearfully anxious. He seemed too beautifhl— -too highly gnlfted, fora 
kng existence in this world— too etherial for any place butneaven 1 

^ Oh, boy I of such as tliea art ofteiMBt auAe 
Earth's finale idols; like * tender flowor, 
No straigta in all thy frwhness-— prone to lade^ 
And, bending weakly to the thonder-shower, 
StiU, ronnd me bved, thy heart fonad force to hind. 
And clnng, I&e woodbine shaken in the wind.** 

There was more than one chann that bound ham in attraction to 
BosaJie. She could trace a most striking likeness in him to Htz- 
Smest. Not only in feature did he resemble him, but the expreasiaa 
of his countenance, in all his little actions, recalled to her oonstantij 
the idea of his brother. It was quite extraordinary to witness tibo 
speQ which seemed to influence both these younfi^ Deings. The in* 
dblged boy, whose every wish was a command to his d(£ng anxious 
parents, appeared at once to have fixed all his love upon Eosalie. Hii 
was always asking for her, and when she was in the noose could never 
be prevailed upon to leave her : if sAie would only amg to hiuL tho 
eifect it produced upon the child was really surprising. The £.ttle 
fellow was rapt, enchanted, and would evince a sensTEoUty very wb^ 
common at his young age. 

All this was very bewitching to the parents. Many of my readen 
may, perchance, be able to enter into the weakness of a mother's heart ; 
and oftentimes did Lady Belmont softly lead the marquis into tha 
room where Bosalie was seated, unconscious that she was observe^ 
with the sweet, delicate-looking child half sleeping on her knee ; whilsc 
she sung to him in a subdued tone with t&t voice of unsurpassed 
loveliness some long-remembered ditty, once a favourite amongst the 
children at Behnont Abbey. It is easy to imagine, that when tbo 
doting parents beheld this interestixig; picture, their hearts indiurf 
towards the ^oung girl with admiration and love^ and that they shod 
their eyes against any impediment which reason might have susrgested 
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as wise ana necessary precaution. As far as regarded tKeir sons, tb^ 
felt quite at ease about Eitz-Emest. His engagement was his saim^ 
guard. Not for a moment did the idea of any obstruction to its com- 
vdetion enter their imagination; and when they thought of Lord 
Henry^ the onlj other son who was grown up — and the marqui» and 
marcmoness did sometimes talk over the subject— they quickfy stifled 
every little feeling of prudence which might have presented itself to 
their minds, by recoUeotinff that his nature was too volape for aiky 
«cnous fancy ; and they had too great a relianoe upon Rosalie's coa- 
seientiqus rectitude, to think that she would encourage attentions 
from him. should tney assume a character different ifrom the inter- 
tX)urse wnich had so long subsisted between them. Having thus 
satisfied themselves, Lord and Lady Belmont, whose only fault— could 
it be thus termed— was that of indulging to the utmost excess their 
children, whom they idolised, allowed matters to take their course ; 
and Bosalie spent all the time she could spare from her laborious 
musical avocations at Belmont House. 

I watched all this with great anxiety, for I had a fressentiment that 
all would not go on welL And oh! what a dreadfol feeling is self- 
reproach ! At this moment I still feel its stings rankling in my heart. 
I ought to have spoken out. and not to have allowed matters thus to 
proceed, for I guessed it all. I saw that there was torture in many 
nearts ; there was a cross play going forward, which was working evils 
for all; I saw that Eitz-Emest was unhappy, unsettled. It was a 
constant warring between principle, honour, duty, and evident in- 
clination, and i know that he suffered deeply during this period of 
infatuatioiL or fascination— by either name I may designate it. 

He felt nimself bound, by every tie, to Lady Constance. The fair 
fame of his illustrious family was concerned in his foMlling honourably 
bis enga^ment. He was perfectly aware that the heart of one of the 
most amiable of human bem^ was devoted to him— that his coldness^ 
bis apparent neglect, was paming it sadl^. He had seen many a tear 
tremble in her mild eye as she watched ms countenance, which he felt 
but too truly was changed in its aspect when he now addressed her. 
He was jperfectlv aware of the alteration, and although unable to com- 
mand himself, ne despised and deplored the weakness of his heart. 
However deprecating nis own folly, still he continued spell-bound. 
He was hugging chiuns to his heart which he felt were destructioiL 
and in his present state of feelings he had not even the consolation of 
pouring forth his embarrassing— his torturing thoughts; they must be 
stifled m secret ; the slave of passion can unbosom himself to no friend, 
for instead of sympathy, what can he expect save reproach, or, at best, 
contemptuous pity ! 

Fitz-Emest's feelings, at this moment, were all at variance with 
each other— a strange mixture of contrariety. He was passionately 
enamoured of Rosalie— but stiU, strange to say, through all this maze 
of passion there were sentiments towards Lady Constance which 
lingere'd and hovered before his view. He could not forget her mauy 
excellences; above all, her devoted love towards himself. And then 
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fie lemembeTedt with grief, the anxious desire of his parents— whose 
wishes hitherto had heen his dearest Iaw--that this imion should tako 
phu2e. 

And iitE-Emest was not free from a d^ee of worldly pride. BjB 
had been educated with the strictest notions as to what was due to 
his rank and station in life; and he, the head of the family, was ho 
not imperatively called npon to supjgort its dignity P How could thai* 
bebetter aceomplished than by a marriage with the lugh<bom Constance? 
that charming accomplished girl, formed by nature and education foe 
the exalted station in which she moved, and by every feminine ai* 
traction so calculated to render a husband happy. 

Man is an extraordinary bein^. Passions, wKen they seize upon tha 
SEcnd, conquer and overpower hun ; the balance of Ms soul is lost, ho 
» no losf^er his own master ; he mav be sensible of the wQun<L he may 
deplore it ; but if that integrity oi purpose, which ever before haa 
fltrengthened him, is enfeebled &nd broken, if that to which he had re- 
eourse for the cure of other sorrows, has become the afflicted part, this, 
in the strictest sense, indeed, is the heart's own bitterness, from winch 
|fc is not in the power of any external circumstance wliatever to afford 
it relief. And lone it is^^that punishment always follows dpsely upon 
the footsteps of error. The agony of mind which iitz-Emest suffered 
vas retribution itself. 

That excellent Lady Constance ! It must ever be with respect and 
admiration that I recal the remembrance of the manner in which she 
eonducted herself throughout this most trying season. Perhaps I 
alone, amon^ the party, was aware how much she felt, andliov 
nobly, but with what feminine deUcacy she reputed her demeanour. 

AQ the rest of the Belmont party seemed, with one accord, bewitched 
hy SosaUe; ha beautv— her music— the romance with which they 
Bxvested her, besides that extraordinary charm, which she certainly 
possessed in a manner hardly to be imagined, and the shrinking humU^ 
modest demeanour, with which she gratefollv— ahnost reverentially 
received ihe kindness l^t was heaped upon her, was assuredly very 
lieautifal— very attractive. I was curious to see what line of conduct 
Ijady Constance would pursue towards her. She had been absent from 
Ixmdon, with the earl ner father, during the fortnight that succeeded 
JBosalie's deiut and I awaited her return with much anxiety. It 
chanced that I happened to be present when our heroine was just 
introduced to hei^ and to me it was a most interesting sight, divini% 
as I did completdy, the feelings that were passing in both their minos* 

The mormng aftor her return from the country. Lady Constance, as 
^ras her wont, at an earlv hour was in Lady Gertrude's sitting-room ; 
Boealie. having obtainea a holiday, was passing the whole dav at Bel- 
mont House ; she was at that moment m the nursery with the little 
Lord Akernon. who was slightly indisposed. 

Lady Gertrude, after the first salutations were passed, exclaime^ 
addressing herselt to her friend, " Kow, Constance, Ireally will go and 
bring that tiresome BosaHe to you. I have a good excuse for &win^ 
her from the nuiseryj from whence I have not yet been able to moye 

L 
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her ; that darling little exigeatU Algernon entirely engrosses her : but I 
shall go and tell ner that you want to see her, and then she mns£ come^ 
hon gre mal grS" 

" Oh pray do not make me disagreeable to her," Constance replied 
qnickly ; — don't, Gertrude, make her cpme against her inclination." 

I thought these words were uttered in a tone less soft than usuaL 
but I might be mistaken. However, Gertrude was off like a dart, and 
when she left the room Lady Constance was silent ; but I saw that she 
looked nervous and restless — ^that her eyes wandered to the door, 
utolst she listened, with impatience, for every approaching footstep. 

I went to the window with the newspaper, and concealed by the 
.hanging drapery of the curtain, I seated myself; but interested as I 
was in this scene, it may be imagined that I could not hel^-watchingr 
the countenance of the fair being, who had now most certainly a trial 
to encounter. 

How would she meet Eosalie ? 

If ever her kind— her benevolent heart had cherished feelings of dis- 
like—distrust, and I may almost say envy, these passions, so ungenial 
to such a mmd as hers, had been engendered— not only bv the idea^ 
but by the appearance of our poor cantatrice. She shrunt from the 
idea of the nearer contemplation of beauty — of fascination which she 
felt— and I fear too truly—had eclipsed, and thrown into the shade, 
her own mild graces. The womarls heart was mortified, her warm 
affections damped by coldness of manner from the idol of her heart, 
which she attributed to the more powerful attractions of another ; can 
it be wondered that her very soul recoiled at the idea of finding herself 
face to face with her rival, forced to hold out to her the hand of friend- 
ship P this she thought would be worse than hypocrisy; and Constance 
almost trembled as the door opened, and Lady Gertrude entered, 
leading the object of her meditations by the \s3sA, For my part, I 
startea with dismay when I looked at KosaJie— so ghastly was her 
countenance. 

But Gertrude, without observing this, led her at once to Lady Con- 
stance, saying, " Here, Constance, I have brought you our Bx)safie, and 
I must leave her with you for a few moments whilst you make your 
acquaintance, for I have promised to return to Algernon, who is out- 
rageous at being left ;" and as she spoke she placed Rosalie's hand 
within that of her friend; "you must promise to love her and value 
her as we do," and so saying, she tripped away. Constance, whose 
eyes had been steadily averted, now for the first time looked at the 
poor girl. Her face, generally so pale, was flushed, her first glance 
was cold, but it was curious to observe now in a moment her counte- 
nance softened when Ex)salie, with that gracefulness which I believe 
belonged solely to herself (for never, ««;^r have I seen anything like it), 
bent over the nand of Lady Constance which she pressed to ner lips : 
by this action her countenance was completely concealed, but there 
was, in the fervent pressure, in the humble beseeching manner, that 
which expressed far more than words could have conveyed. It was, at 
once, an appeal to the generous heart whose kindness is supplicated, 
and the effect it produced on Constance was instantaneous; she could 
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almost forgive her for being the object of admiration of such pity — 
even to Fitz-Emest. 

She raised her, spoke words of kindness^ and then the large eyes of 
Eosalie turned and fixed themselves, with a long and scrutinising 
glance, upon the countenance of the noble young lady, which certainly 
never appeared to more advantage, for its expression was animaiea 
by feelings so beautiful in themselves, that they radiated the features 
from whence they beamed. 

Rosalie gazed so long — so intently upon her, that the eyes of Con- 
stance sunx abashed; perceiving it, she spoke, and the tones of her 
voice were low and musical. 

"Lady, forgive me. but I have long wished to look upon you, and oh 
how satisfied— how tnankfd I feel;'^ and she raised her eyes m silent 
gratitude. " You must be aware how much I owe to Lord Fitz-Emest," 
this name she pronounced with deamess and with a degree of firmness 
I should hardlvhave expected. " He is about to be married; you litUe 
imagine how fervently I have prayed, that she who is to be nis bride 
might be deserving of such a destiny. I have now seen you, I have 
looked into your countenance, and there I discover the impress of every- 
thing that is good— is excellent, and I am contented, and I may hope, 
that in future days, long after I am ^ne, when the recollection of 
Eosalie has left no other trace but that of the impression caused by a sad 
dream, my kind benefactor will be happy, blest m the affections of one 
noble as himself, gentle and excellent." 

Tears rose in the eyes of Lady Constance, but a smile— a gleam of 
satisfaction seemed to illumine her countenance with new-bom confi- 
dence ; she placed an arm softly round the waist of Bosalie, and pressed 
her lips upon her forehead. It was at once the kiss of awakened affec- 
tion, forgiveness, and gratitude. 

It was too much for the overcharged feelings of Ex)salie. She dis- 
engaged herself from the embrace, and kneeling at the feet of her noble 
rival, all the agitated emotions of her heart appeared to burst forth — 
she wept aloud. 

At this moment the door opened, and Eitz-Emest entered. On view- 
ing the scene oof?'^ him, he stood transfixed— surprised— dismayed. 
He turned pale as death, as with a bewildered eye he gazed upon the 
two fair ^Is. 

I saw m a moment what embarrassing consequences would arise from 
the scene, and coming forward, I hastily said, "Eitz-Emest, Eesalie 
has beeUj for the first time, presented to Lady Constance, and the kind 
manner m which she received her has much affected her ; her nerves 
and spirits are so very weak, and so easily excited.'' 

A brief but painful pause succeeded, but in another instant Eitz- 
Emest had lifted Ex)sahe from the position she had taken, and support- 
ing her tenderlv in his aims, exclaimed in accents which conveyed to 
the ear most plainly how much he felt, "Dearest — sweetest Eosahe. 
why do I find vou thus? do not agonise me by shedding those tears.'' 
Too truly did nis mamier evince the impassioned state of his feelings. 

And Lady Constance ; I see her now, in my mind's eye ; with a 
heightened colour she sat, her bosom heaving with the wounded ied- 

l2 
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ings ^t \irere tlxrobbing in ber breast ; and wholly waa abe dkiessrdfl^ 
at that moment, by her affianced lord. 

Sbe saw him press in his arms the beantifal girl wktv ahe so Ions 
ifiiftgiiied, had been her rival in his affSections. It seemed, at once; tiior 
destraetion of every l(mg-cherisbed hope, the ice-bolt that was to tnzii 
her heart to stone; and the roses fuied horn, her cheeky aod kfi bar 
pricT than belbre. 

This distressing scene was not of long dnantioB. (Mj for a shoeft 
moment did Kosaue's self-pcosession leafe her ; firar one abort inoneB^ 
alone, did she rndnl^^ in lebcity wbitk she knew was not for h^ t* 
taste ; and waimly did she excite mv admiration, as w^ as my 8«rprifl& 
by tbeextrac^rdinary tact and sensible manner m whk^ she extneatea 
hers^ from this very embarrassing poaztian. GreditaUe was it, iadae^ 
to her in every way. 

Whether she read in the conntenanee of Ladfjr Gooatanoe what was 
passing so pamfuUy in her nmid, or, by the qnmk peroepticm of &s 
female neart, the r^ state of the ease presented itself to her, I knovr 
not; but, I remembw that she looked with a penetraling eye 19011 thft 
ymn^Iaay, and the^ starting forward, seized her haod, and plaaingit 
withm that oi Fitz-Bnaest, who, I fear, bat too passiv^ received i^ 
said, in a voice tremblmg with emotiooa: "Betieve m^this is as 1 hsv» 
wished— have prayed— &afc I might see yon; with every hqpc^ with 
every anticipafion of happiness within yomr Krasp. To wxtaess tha 
felicit;:^ of those I love, is the only joy to which I have ever daaad 
to aspire. Ebdeavonr to obtam for me. Lord Eitz-Emest, the fnead- 
riiip of that sweet yomu^ lady, and you will indeed hare richly addad 
to all I have before reeeived m kindness from yoo." 

These words restored Eitz-Einesfs scattered senses: they was 
spoken with earnestness, and directed his attention, for the first timi^ 
towards Lady Constance ; the remembrance that all he owed to her — 
his situation— lus engagement rushed to fab mind ■ he tamed his ejrea 
upon her, and Ins heurt smote him with the nangof self-reproaeh when 
he perceived the air of deep dejection which had spread itself oror her 
eonntenance ; and when she sorrowfoHv, thon^ mildly;; said. " BoaaiiB, 
you ask lor my friendship, and you shall have it ; bnt, I think that yon 
Mfe far ridier in friends— in the warm attachment of otbiN^— 4han L 
from whom you solicit kindness." There was a sadnes^ a deff&i oc 
feehng, in the tone of her voice, whieh rang reproadifuOy upon the 
ear of Fitz-lhmest. 

I saw how feflrfoUyhis heart was torn by oontenduig emotkma— hofir 
naon^r varied passions were striving inwaraly for the maaterv. I Uii 
that it was incumbent upon me to pat an imme(Hate end to th 



sad endeavoured, by mmghng in tne eonversatiop, and imperatively 
diaQging it, to come to the reuef of the agitated trio. 

A ^om and restraint, however, hung over ns all, and I breathed 
Bmeh more fredy when the entrance of some of the lively yooBff pecHpJo 
tezminated an interview fraught with so muioh discomfort to aiUL 
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CHAPTER XXXVnL 

Thb pieaent position of Eiosalie ina, nndonbfodk. in all wa^, mwii 
SI her fvroor; Ad even Gabridli, wlio, in the first instance, had 
dreaded her intimaqy T^ith these great people, be^ not cmly to per- 
advantages vThicn were daily arising {tchsbl it. 



J but to reap toe , „ ^ 

fiarmiooess at tlie Opera was so nnqnaUfied, t^at, ait private eo nce i i a, 
Inr preseDoe was now constantly sonj^ht ; and no sum that the avan- 
ODDS Italian oonld ask, was thought too exorbitant to secure the 
wttmrtaiMne of sooh a star. As a master, Gabri^ was more than ev^gr 
«0f8ted; fcr the well-known patrcHUure of this lespeoted and boUb 
fiuniiy, and the modest deportment, aoded to the musical perfection of 
Jus mA TC17 mneh oihimoed his credit in tiie eyes df me admiring 



Gabndli now thought it prudent to remove from his disrepntable 
lodginga to some m a more €onsp«saovs and eligiUe sitiiatifm. IBm 
jras a somoeof re^icing to Bx)ralie, as tiie change to tiie airy, dieeifal 
ffpaitmeiita of thenr new abode, she tnisted migat im^ove uie healtii 
■nd ^iriti of httr still snifering mother. 

I%w poor woman lingered on witii little or no chance of recovery^ 
But there are positions in this world which veiy mndi ailkviate the 
j^and ligkten the idea of gloom which encompasses 1^ exnecta- 
deatik. To her the world aibrded but few and scanty ^eaaos 



ttf ■mahiBB. The present was fall of anxietjaml misery, tstA, as she 
lodoed towards the fdtore, all seemed dark and cheerless. Setf-repnuwh 
'vaa one of her sharpest sdngs; the torture of b^ disease coold scarcely 
Jb more iosapportable than tJie agony caused hf the aetf-aooosiBg 
fodbog wiuoh ever presented itself to her mind. 

However, aiBiction had performed its blessed woik of reforraatioi^ 
snd, with heartfelt satisfaction I found, from mv almost daily conver- 
aatkas wi& her, lint her suiferiiKs here were fitlanff Iwr to quit this 
vorid, with her spirit purified and devated beyond the things of tfaia 
Jfe. 

But it was natural that she shoold be f^ of sofioitude for her 
^ M pht e r . Had it not been for liiis one anxious ti& racked as ^ was 
«il£ torturing pain, totally neglected by her husband, and knowing 
too well the coaracter of the man in whose power she had ^aoed bar 
child, she would gladly have hailed the moment of her dissolutioiL 
Bst this knowledge made hex wish to linger, evenin eonow and an- 
gmrii; for with ahuddering dread she thought of Gafarielli and hli 
sistor, who, she knew too wdl, would not scmidB to barter her for 

Jiteson had abffBied the unfortunate woman I7 rather inoautioialy 
•<nmmumflating her snspioioDs that Sir Francis Somerrille's views w«re 
CBOonraged by her husbaad. Scarcely a day dapsed but some mark of 
his attention was shown to the feunily. He wasprofoseinhiscivilitiflB 
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and presents to Gabrielli and Myrtilla : and towards Rosalie, with 
more tact and delicacy, he assiduously enaeavoured to evince his anxiety 
to please. Beautiful flowers were daily sent to her— new publications, 
ana once did he presume to offer her a most valuable set oi ornaments : 
but she was peremptory in her refusal although by it she brought 
upon herself tne undisguised rage of GabrieUL 

The idea of Sir Francis was always assimilated, in her mind, with 
that of insult and humiliation. What I had hinted to her upon the 
subject had made even a deeper impression than I either expected or 
intended, and much as she was with the Belmont family, there was a 
feeling which prevented her alluding, in any w;ay, to her acqiuuntanoe 
with tne baronet. As I have often before sai<i her perceptions were 
clear and quicksighted, and she felt that she should be disparaging^ 
herself in the eyes of those from whom she so much coveted consideia- 
tion, should they imagine, that under her present circumstances, she 
was even acquainted with a man whose character was so little respected 
by the family. 

Her manner towards him when they met, and that, through the 
machinations of Gabrielli, frequently occurrecL was cold and repul- 
sive—a very great contrast to the empressenvent ne evinced towards her, 
and had Bosalie not been of a most peculiar temperament, and ahnostL 
I may say, unnaturally free from vamty, it must have somewhat touched 
her, to witness the devoted respect— the admiring attention, which he 
would gladly have paid her. 

And truly Somerville was completely captivated — entangled in the 
snare wliieh he had ever so successfully laid out for others. He was 
strung ji] I ^ ia tlio chLuii>^, and she, whom he fain would have made his 
captive, was free, and looked upon him with scorn — ^with the cold eye 
of distrust. All his fomicr intrigues had cost him but little trouble; 
he had only to say he lovcjd, and was but too certain to be loved in 
return. His good looks— liis position in hfe, and ready-flowing wealth, 
had been like wauds of Guchantment. But in the present case, strange 
to say, he sfuv little cliuucc of success. 

This beautiful ^irl, wiili all the disadvantages of her situation— an 
Opera singer— liTmK undt^f the protection of a man who, although he 
styled liimselfj by law. hr^r fathei^— was totally devoid of principle, 
andwhi) :^ \:'c'\""-- t i-ht he bought. 

And then the woman Myrtilla ! In any other case, her disreputable 
character might have forwarded his views. But notwithstanding all 
these obstacles, the younff girl seemed as impenetrable — as inaccessible, 
as if she had been encircled by a band of fire. 

There was a dignity in her own demeanour which alone would have 
distanced presumptuous jfreedom; but added to this, how powerful 
was the countenance which she received from the Belmont family ! 

All this was very discouraging ; he was disappointed— ^provoked ; 
but he would not despair. I^o, the prize was well worth the struggle. 
Could it be possible tnat she would long look coldly upon him ! Self- 
approbation came to his relief. He thought with coimdence upon his 
numerous advantages. 
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Little did Sir Erancis reflect, when he thus sought odIt the falfllment 
of his vicious desires, that it was possible he might awake the sleeping 
thunder, and bring it down from heaven on his unexpecting head. 



CHAPTER XXXTL 



It was at a concert given by their Majesties at the palace of St. 
James that Sir Erancis nad an opportunity of again seeing Eosalie. 
He was standing leaning against a wall, with his arms folded, and his 
eyes intently fixed upon the beautiful smger. 

She was sitting in the midst of a grouu of other professors. There 
was a distinguished look pervading her whole bearing which singled her 
out, in a most extraordinary manner, from the rest, and was strangely 
at variance with her position. 

Her dress was, as usual, simple and unostentatious. She interfered 
very little in its arrangement ; she was only scrupulous as to the 
colour— which was white. 

However, to do honour to the illustrious persons before whom she 
was to appear, her attire cons^ted of more costly materials than she 
usually wore. A rich white satm had been chosen for her, but she had 
no other ornament but the choicest bouquet of flowers — ^the gift of 
Arturo. 

With flowers she was always most plentifully supplied. Her fond- 
ness for them was well known to all those who wished to gratify her, 
and her friends seemed to vie with each other in their anxiety to in- 
dulge this fancy. 

But she did not dare to wear any bouquet in public save that pro- 
vided for her by the young Itjdian. She Inew that if she were to put 
his aside for any other, it would go near to break his heart. 

Indeed^ it seemed to be his on^ remaining pleasure— the only gleam 
of sunshme that appeared to illumine for a moment his sad counte- 
nance, when he broiight the flowers to her door every morning, and 
flometunes was pennitted, with his own hands, to offer them. 

He watched ner smile when she received his gift — drank in with 
delight her every word of thanks— her looks of pleasure— then for a 
moment did his eyes become brilliaivt— ^ pale face glow with a shade 
of colour. 

Dear youth ! it was very interesting, but sad to watch that speaking 
countenance ; it told a tale at once of emotions too strong— too over- 
powering for his peace of mind. 

Grabrielli, upon whom the success of all his undertakings produced a 
degree of good humour^ had become less strict in his prohibition of 
Arturo's visits to Bosahe ; and owing also in a great measure to tho 
professional duty, which rendered it necessary that they should meet, 
their interviews now more frequently occurred. 

This would have been a real source of pleasure to Bosalie, for truly 
did she feel a sister's love towards Arturo ; but there was in his mao- 
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B^ that vMcb somevlifit; diecked the demonstratioa of half ihei 

tiODL she felt for him. Bhe wfts oblked to Tirattdi witli a cantkms eye, 
to weigh every word, lest she shomd say too much or too little, so 
great was his sensitiveness, and so nenrons did she feel whilst in his 
presence. 

He was looking dreadfolly HI, pale, haggard, his eyes hollow but 
with a fierce suspicious glance often flashing from them, which, it 
pained me to observe. 

Unfortunate youn^ man ! His love was becoming stronger, and the 
more impetuously did it buriL as day by day he fdt that it became 
more and more hopeless \ and i saw with feaj^ in his maimer, a kind of 
jealous tenacity with which he watdied Eosaue, his eyes nevm* leavnoE 
ner but to fix themselves upon those who presumed to regard her witH 
looks of peculiar interest. I alwajrs felt a shuddering misgiving wbea 
I ventured to think how all IMs might tenninate ; and what strengtb- 
ened my dread, was the drcomstance of the great change in his temper 
andbemn^. 

He was m no state to endure being reasoned with. If I spoke to 
him as I used to do, he appeared impatient, and would wave me gS^ 
saying, ''Leave me, leave me; I am a doomed wretch. Waste not 
^ur words, nrecious as they may be, on me." 

Rosalie, who would have done much to serve him, with the tenderest 
legard to his feelings would not, for the world, have hazarded the risk 
of paining him, by substituting for his offering any of the more splendid 
flowers which the care of those who wished to please her so lonpjy 
provided; and it was with moumfol pleasure, which she well knew 
Aow to read, that he saw her decorated in Ihese his gifts, a white rose 
perhaps vieing with the whiteness of her fair bosom. 

And oh ! it was ecstasy when he saw her inhale the sweet perfome of 
the blossoms she held in her hand ! It was to him, at least, she owed 
that one gndification, and to the love-sick boy, this idea^ trifling as it 
was, might daim the name of joy. 

dn the eveninff of the oono^ Arturo was also included amongst the 
performers. Indeed, he was generally engaged to sing wilh Eosal^B, «s 
Iheir voices were never heard to such fiul perfection as when united. 
There was scHnething pecidiarly taking to the public in th»r appear- 
ance together. 

Strange to say, thete was a degree of likeness between them, l^ere 
^as a foreisn cast in^ Ihe oountenance of Eos^e; her eyes and hair 
were so dar£, thej scarcely partook of that style so peculiar to English 
heauty . They might easily have been taken for brother and sister ; and 
this created a species oi stage effect, which Gabrielli thought it an ad- 
vantage to keep up. 

Arturo, as wm, took a position as near Eosahe as possible, in order 
that he might oommand a view of her countenance, upon the contem- 
plation of which he was luxuriating with a species of feeling almost 
Amountinff to happiness, whoi, on raising his eyes, by dianoe th^ en- 
countered those of Sir Erancis, feasting in the same direoticm. 

This sight must have been like a stroke of electridty to the impetu- 
eos youth^ and Bosalie, who perceived the e&ct it prodooedupim. lam. 



itM me that she vas rreatly aknned when slie saw the fiighlM expres- 
eion which oonynlsed nis features. She feared liiat he woidd dar£ for 
trard axbd commit some terrible act. All that was in her power then to 
do, was to call him to her, and by talJdngto him, and soothing him. by 
praising the flowers, and reverting to the subject of tibeir duet, enaea- 
Your to alter the course of his ideas. But she dwelt yery much upon 
the terror that his conduct had occasioned her, and asked my advice as 
to what was best to be done. She said that really fear, for what he 
inight do, sometimes made her so nervous that she could scazcdly p«r- 
fom. her allotted task. 

This evening was a ver;^ triumphant one to Itosalie, and had her feel- 
ings been unmixed, she might have left this royal abode proud and hi^pf . 

Most flattering, indeed, was the applause and ccmsideration Sho 
Teoeived from aJL 

Immediately on the entrance of the Bdmont family, who were ^ 
-invited quests of their roval host, Lady Gertrude endeavouxed to gain, 
«s soon as dtiouette would permit, the nearest possible place by the 
ordiestra; and it was not long before she managed to draw Bosahe to- 
wards her. 

Her performanoe was never more perfect, for tike was at that mo- 
ment comparatively happy. She had a delightfol motive to excite her 
to excellence. Bst reward she saw before her in tiie smiles of ddi^ 
c^ those she most cared to gratify; and not all the rapture with which 
her talent was ^eeted by the numerous and august assembly, no eon- 
gratnlation dwelt upon her ear save that of Hit whispeand eulogiums 
of her friends. 

However, a distangoished honour awaited her. Hie Tery interest^ 
in^ appearance of the young singer, added to the splendcnu: of her 
voice, nad created a vivid impression on the soveragn lady in whose 
presence she stood. 

ladj Belmont was seated by the side of the Qoeen, and watciKd 
with much sati^addon the effect which hsrprei^giee head prodooed. 

There was a plaintive expression in SosaJie's voice which westit 
direct to the hearts of all those who listened to her, and her Maiestr 
was visibly affected by it. Certainly the pa&etic notes poofed farm 
in such ridi melody firam one so youog, so warylovcdy, mudi CThanoed 
the beauty of the performanoe. 

When the song was ended. Lady Belmont saw her eon Henry, who 
Ind been standing near the pianoforte, hanging entranced upon every 
note of sweetness whidi fell fr(wi het Hps. approadi Boaabb, ana 
offering her his amL which she aoeepted, lead her to a seat wlnre tibe 
Ladies de Yere made room for her. 

Her Majesty, who was also following with her ^yes ^ morenaeofts 
of our hercnne, turned to the raardnoness wi& rather an air of su^ 
prise at the intimacy wUdi she saw existed between her femily ana 
we eafUatriee. 

This gave Lady Behnont an opportunitv of relating to the Qneea 
eve^ detail concerning Bosalie, and she orieflj sketched her ston. 
No heart was ever mcnre alive to generous feehngs than that of uie 
gracious sovereign, who kindly listened to the simple history. TV hen 
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it was finished, she indicated to Lady Belmont her desire that the 
yonng singer might be presented to her. 

Lady Behnont instantly obeyed. She felt both pride and pleasTire 
in the office, for she knew how deserving was her yonng friend of this 
flattering notice. She at once thocght it might nave a salutary effect 
upon the wounded spirits of the susceptible ^1. 

It may be well imagined that poor Kosalie^s heart beat high with 
nervous trepidation as she was led forward to such an august presence. 
Notice from so exalted a quarter must in any way have been flatter- 
ing, but how much more so when it came from one whose domestic 
virtues and strict notions of female propriety were so well known and 
appreciated amongst her admiring subjects. 

Every eye was upon the young girl as she was thus conspicuously 
favoured ; and I was told by her anxious friends, who watched with 
painful solicitude a scene so full of interest, that never had Rosalie 
appeared more attractive. Although evidently overcome by the unex- 
pected honour^ her gracefulness never for a moment fors9ok her, 
whilst she received with humble gratitude the flattering and kind com- 
mendations of the Queen. 

There was no servility in her demeanour ; her manner was exactly 
what it ought to have been ; and whilst she bent low to receive the 
salutation of the gracious lady who thus condescended to address her, 
it was plain to perceive that her homage came directly from the 
heart. 

Many were the admiring glances directed towards the favoured 
Rosalie, and many a heart was enlisted in her cause. But there was 
one who witnessed the scene on whom it made a most powerful 
ehange~a complete reaction of feeling. 

Sir Francis Somerville's ideas at once seemed to take a very different 
tmrrent. and starting from the almost motionless position in which he 
had so Jong remained, his eyes, however, following every movement of 
Rosalie, he exclaimea inauaibly, "By all that is sacred— I will marry 
that girl. That will be the only chance I shall ever have of possessing 
her ;" and as he glanced round the splendid and aristocratic circle, 
where could he see one who— at least looked— more high bred— more 
patrician : and where could he find greater beauty— grace and even 
dignity. What an appendage she would be to all his splendour; and 
he felt almost surprised that the idea had never struck lum before. 
. With these thoughts fresh, though strongly impressed upon his mind, 
he immediately made his way to that part of the room where the Ladies 
de Vere were standing, almost surrounding Rosalie. He entered di- 
rectly into conversation with them, occasionally addressing our heroine 
with the most respectful deference. He never left the party again 
during the evening, although, when he first joined them, he did not feel 
quite certain that his presence was peculiarly acceptable. 

The young ladies accosted him with good breeding, and that ease 
which their near relationship warranted j but it was evident that they 
had not been upon terms of great intunacy with him; however, no 
one knew how to make use of the arts of fascination more completely 
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tluuDL Sir Erands. With the advantage of the haadsomest of faces— 
mamiers polished and refined — ^thoroughly versed in all the biemeanees 
of the hijgh society in which he lived, he bad the power of leading cap- 
tive the imagination of all those whom he wish^ to enthral 

The Ladies de Yere rememhered having heard their parents mention 
him in terms of disapprobation ; they had a vague idea that there was 
something wrong about him, but still "the voice of the charmer" 
sounded pleasantly in their ears, the recollection of what they had 
heard passed away, and the youn^ party at length threw off restraint, 
and chatted gaily with their cousm^ while Eosalie, reassured by their 
example, soon found herself softenu^, both in manner and feeling, 
towards the fascinating baronet. Her heart, though one of a peculiar 
nature, was stiU that of a voung and beautifnl woman: andthough 
its every avenue was guardea against love, yet it would oe unnatural 
to snxvpose that she was totally unsusceptioie of that most insinuating 
of feeungs— ^gratified self-approvaL Perhaps this evening, the proud 
and distinguished notice she nad received, fanned into life a spark of 
this emotion; certain it was, that under the protecting eye of her 
friends, she allowed, in a degree, the respectful and marked attentions 
of the admiring baronet;— at least, she did not repulse them, as she 
had hitherto done, with that cold demeanour which had so completely 
daunted and distanced him. 

Sir Erancis was so charmed, his spirits so raised by this delightfol 
change, that he neither observed, nor had he done so would he have 
heeded, the reserved manner of the young Lord Henry, upon whose 
mind dwelt a most vivid and disagreeable impression of the imper- 
tinent conversation commenced by Tempjeton, m which Hosalie's name 
had been handled so disrespectfully. Me could scarcely restrain his 
feeling of anser, as he saw this modest retiring girl thus sought by 
one who had tnought of her under the most degrading circmnstances. 
And Henry hstened, with a degree of suspicion, to every word that 
was addressed to her. 

Sir [Francis had promised to himself, at least, the gratification of 
h and ing her into the carriage when she was about to depart ; but Lord 
Henry Torestalled him, and it was with no very amicable feeling that 
he saw his young cousin, whom he had until that very evening re- 
garded merely in the light of a boy, assume tiie character of a most 
favoured «w7tffiier to the beautiful smger; and he could have gnashed 
Ids teeth vtrith impotent rage when he perceived the smile of confidin^o^ 
love which she cast upon "the bearoless boy!" whom now— and it 
was with a pang of disgust that the idea shot across his imagination- 
he almost considered in the hght of a rivsd : wid then did he impa- 
tiently scan with jealous eye the handsome form of this — as he styled 
him — ^presumptuous youth. He would have been well satisfied had 
he known the nature of the feelings which inclined Bosalie to look 
ijKJn him as she did; and perhapsllenry might have been mortified 
if he could have seen into her heart, and there discovered that she 
loved him fondly-— as the dear playmate of her youth7-as the naughty 
niischieyous Hcoiry, now grown good aod kind; but it was a love not 
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ataUlikdjtoiiyiue the caose of Sir Francia—liad she been pzedtf- 
poeed to &TOiir ft. 

Hoivever. tliia List distwpointmeat vas Tsy proTtddn^ to tlia spiiit 
of the spoilt man of iBdokence ; it vma in no yenf aauafale frame of 
sxaad tibat he retniBed to hu home, and as he threw himself vgpoo. a 
ao£B^ to ponder over the events of the past eveninc, be felt discom- 
posed and baffled. Erea the scheme he lud formecC so k»iafiu»l]|&— 
80 i}raisewo]th7, seemed beset with difilecdtiflB. 

^ How coldly she looked upon me !" he thought, ^ wben contrasted 
vi& her manner towards that absurd forwsxd pappy of a boy. Ufnn 
my word," he oontumed^ working himself into a rage, "she does give 
liasdf airs— cursed airs ; and what is she after all, <» wbat would she 
be, had she not been taken up so injudicioiisly by those prigc^ish Bd- 
aionts. She ought to glory m my attentions. I wish icould digest 
myself of tibe impression she has made upon me— I who have all ihe 
worid b^ore me, m>m whidi I can pick and choose.— But it's of no 
use," he cried, starting up and trsfrersing widi hasty steps &e apart- 
ment, '' there is a fate in everything, I truly believe ; and until she is 
mine, strive as I may, I can never shake off the trammels which she 
has udd upon me. By Jove, ifs ertraordinary—inoomprehensiblo ; 
there is something in the light of those lai^ liquid eyes which seoott 
ever to flash upon my mind; by day— by nijght her image is before me. 
I am an altered man; — every other pursuit and i^leamue azypears to 
pall upon Bfie;" and in truth the captivation of his senses had tak^ 
80 strong a hold on the imagination of Sir Franeis, thact he Mt fas 
iiiture destiny was fixed— irrevocable. 

But how to proceed in his plans(— llis was a queiAion that startled 
and perplexed nim. From the Bdmonts he was certain he should meet 
with no ^couragement, for he was aware that he was regarded with 
Uttie favour by them, and vainly had he soudit her at t& house d 
GabridK. ^^ 

It was strange— passing strange— that a girl, so situated, diOBld be 
80 uns^proaclutble, eitiier by fair or fool means. But, so it was; and 
8ir Francis sighed for some frigid in whcmi he could eoniide. It was 
an affair of such ddlicacy— such importance ! 

''That fool Tempkton was usml as a listener and wooM have 
done anything, dirty or dean, to serve me; but latdy, since he has ba- 
eome so US with that Fannv, lam almost afraid to trust him: howevar 
he's a usdul beast/aud I nave been so long accustomed to nim that I 
led rather at a loss without him. I sent him off tiie other day in 
dudgeon, but FU go, and it will not be very difficult to make my peaoe 
witk him ;** and, so saying, although the night was already far speat, 
tbe baronet salued foith: mounting his oab, he soon found himadf at 
C^ockford's, where he felt certain of encountmng his faithfd toady, 
and instiQctively directed his steps to the very spot where he knew 
Augustus would be revdHn^. Th^e he was in the smartest of waist- 
ooats, his fooe reddoit with &e smiles created bv tibe satMniam 
whidi the sight of the weQ-^enished tables afforded nim. 

He had doeady catena most ^pious supper, but could not prsval 
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upon himself to take a jSnal leave of all the good things^ and wta 
Mwnmg hdmself by soatching a few farewell pickings. He was just ia 
tteaet of puttimg the last Tver's eas that remamed in the dish into 
iBsmoatk when ne received the weLUknown bat unexpected slap on 
He back mm % Trands. 

it almost ejected the egg from his mouth, but too charmed was he 
to receive it, for, from his b^owledge d Ms patr(m's ways, he knew that 
it indicated, as plainly as wc^ds could have expressed, that he was in a 
mood homoor with him again, and Templeton was in an ecstasy of dft* 



CHAPTER XL. 



My recdlection of maziv evenfcs concerned with my Eosalie's historys 
.and tbe (»rder in which they occurred, has been mateiiaUy aided by » 
dstry, in which she noted down much of each passing day. It has since 
come into my possession, and has ever been to me a precious memento 
€f her innate purity. It is the sweetest, most touching document evex 
^aced in the l^nd of man : tad, when m^nory reeals the moment that 
s was consigned into my keeping, tears, of deep, heart-stirnng regret 
flow from the old eyes, whose fondest task it is to trace lines where e 
'^ool so pure, so beantiral^ has spoken. 

' it was oaie of my eariiest lessonsL the necessity of recording aomer 
ibin^ of each succeeding day; and I always endeavoured to make her 
40onsider that the twenty-four hours as they elapsed were a deposit — a 
aacred trust from the hands of the Almigh^, not to be passed withool 
comment, or to be suffered merely to rest like a vision on the mind. 

The poet moralist tells us we '^take no note of time but from its 
loss.'' But it should not be thus— the fleeting hours— the actual 
moment of existence should be marked— and the question asked— Ii 
ibaa moment— this hour spent according to the (uctates of our coi^ 
•dence? It is a trying questioai— it is one almost certain of meeting^ 
<1K^ the neglect observ^ towards too many of our duties. To obviate- 
^&as omission— to sui>nly tiie monitor which a misspent hour, a wasted 
dbty calls fo^ the daily memoranda are excellent and effective. They 
tfamd, like hmdmarks in our past pilgrimage, and warn us of the 
ekunolin^ and the wanderings which may attend us in our onward 
•eourse. rbor EosaJie ! how arduously did i^e endeavour to fulfil the 
.bssons of her youth, and how touchin^y is my name menticmed, nqr 
eerdon, as it were, iniroked, when those mtervals have occurred during 
ue course of her short and troubled life, which she felt as a slight to 
tiie instructicms of her fond and anxious mentor. 

One of these breaks in her journal occurs immediately after her fast 
sieetinff with Lord Eitz-Emest at Belmont House. After the lapse of a 
week snethua recommences : 
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**Saiiirdap, May 3ri.— Eight days and no note made of one thought- 
one act, one word, heard and ai)proved ! Alas ! alas ! what can I 'write? 
There is but one thought burning at my heart, one word— one name 
alone echoes in my ear— Fitz-Emest !— and there is ffuilt in that 
thought ; it must be torn jfrom my heart as an unholy tning. He to 
whom my young affections climg— to whom my every childish hope — 
my more matured aspirations turned— he, the good— the just— -the 
beiautiful, must be avoided, — ^turned coldly firom, — for^ttCTi. For- 
gotten ! never, never ; the plague-snot is nere— here will it be op^i 
when the chill of death creeps over the bosom it destroys." 

This passage was crossed thickly over, as if to erase the written evi- 
dence of the love that consumed her. And then, after some da^ys' 
cessation, her journal thus again continues : 

" To you. my more than father, I would offer some palliation of feelings, 
which, although they cannot be justified under present circumstances, 
surely admit of extenuation. It is my hope that until the last hour of 
this sad and wearisome life they may be kept secret ; and that in igno- 
rance of the blighted affection which hurries me to an early grave, you 
will merely atmbute to the many trials of my troubled existence the 
death which even now seems too tardy to my weary heart. But then 
you will know all— nor do 1 wish it otherwise j — even now I would ad- 
dress you on the subject, did I not fear to paan the benevolent heart 
which watches so narrowly over aU that concerns my happiness. How- 
ever, these lines will one aay meet your eyes ; you will then learn that 
your grateful Rosalie has had but one concealment from her friend — ^ 
concealment that was meant rather to soften the asperity of your regret 
than to hide her fault. Erom untoward circumstances tne affections of 
my nature were all limited— but strengthened by that limitation; you,, 
dear Mr. Leslie, first taught my yoimg heart to throb with that best 
joy— the love of one's fellow-creatures. Erom you I learnt to love many 
otners — ^but oh ! none so dearly as one whose character, even in those 
young days, seemed to realise all my ideas of fabled and imaginary per- 
fection. What a tender worship rises from the youthful soul towards 
those whose kindness calls forth its affections— whose excellence com- 
mands its esteem ! It was thus even as a child— a once forgotten and 
neglected child, I learnt to idolise Eitz-Emest. 

It was strange that even at this period, when my love for you, dear 
Mr. Leslie— ana for aU the Belmont family, formed the one unvarying 
theme of all the babblings of my happy heart, the sentiments inspired 
by that noble, that surpassing being should be kept unrevealed in my 
bosom, felt, unspoken of, known, but scarcely thought upon, without 
timidity, and a sensation of awe and shrinking. You, my friend,, 
dropped the seeds of taste and refinement into my mind ; both taught 
me to love Eitz-Emest ; you gave me acute perceptions, enlightened 
aspirations ; the result was the better understandmg of all his excel- 
lence. Such was the early stage of this fair dream of love ; it became 
modulated, but unchanged by passing events. And when torn from 
all I loved, endurinff the rude intercourse of professional life— the 
rough reproof of vulgar tyranny— the insolence of authorised pro- 
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fligacy— then, even then, this sentiment— perhaps it may be called this 
paesion, was to me the loadstone of hope— the panoply which shielded 
my heart from feeling as bitterly as I should have otherwise done the 
accumnhited evils surrounding me. It bore my soul above the mis- 
fortune which, but for that, must have been insupportable. But think 
not that it was by happiness the shafts of miserv were blunted. It 
was not so j living as it were in another sphere, withdrawing; in thought 
£ram the each \mere I was only the speculation of avance, not an 
object of affection, desolate and unconnected, I existed but for a sen- 
timent which was even then consuming me ; and flying back in me- 
mory to past days of happiness, I experienced with every possible 
aggravation that of which J3ante so eloquently speaks : 

" * ^nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.' 

"Alas! for the poor iU-fated Eosalie! There was still ^ater 
misery in store. I came to England, all the enthusiastic pictuimgs of 
a fond, an ardent heart were realised. Eitz-Emest was worthy the 
idolatry which made every feeling of my soul his own. And— and oh I 
merdfol power which teaches us to bear without repining the ills of 
earth and mortality, forgive the despair which has given the last wound 
to my tortured heart— I have seen her, seen the happy— the lovely 
one, whose sole duty henceforth is to love— to cherish mm, whom only 
to see without self-reproach would form a world of happiness— ^now 
all is closed. She is worthy of him— he will love— adore her— the/ 
may— they must be happv. I pray for it. I—' 9h death, acceptable is 
thy sentence to liirn whose strength rails him — ^to him that de- 
spaureth !' 

" Yes, yes. whether looked at vdth the bright and fancy-tin^d 
glance of enthusiastic and smiling hope, or with the calm blessed faith 
of the Christian, death must seem a friend who, amidst the anguish of 
earthly sufferings, hovers near to snatch us to its friendly bosom when^ 
the pressure of life is no longer supportable, when existence becomes 
too heavy a burden for the wretch whose last faint hope has set in 
dark despair. 

" * Death is the crown of life ; 

Were death denied, poor man would live in vain ; 

Were death denied, to live wonid not be life ; 

Were death denied, e'en fools would wish to die. 

Death wounds to cure, we fall, we rise, we reign ! 

Spring from our fetters, fasten in the skies, 

Where blooming Eden withers in our sight ; 

Death gives us more than was in Eden lost. 

This kmg of terror is the prince of peace. 

When shall I die to vanity, pain, death? 

When shall I die ? when shaU I live for ever V " 

After this entir in her journal, there is again a cessation for some 
days; and it is then resumed with a cahnnesa— a degree of rationale 
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lefleofcbnwliKh shared how groat had beeathfisti^ Tk0 

events of each day were aU noted down—all to whom she bad spoken 
— all she had seen ; the names of ritz-Emest and ]ns^ncee appeacuoff 
amon^ the rest. There was in her words so much purity of h^ot wiS 
ibe fpow of imaginaticHi— so much sweetness and dignity of idea witbi 
the one de&D feeiing which imperceptibly to the poor heart-stxidcev. 
mi peeped forth in many passages, that I now linger with a pleased 
ttiongh poignant soirow over these revealings of h&c gentle natni^ 
** Oh I rose of May— oh ! flower too soon faded !" 

Her beanty and external graces were at that time receiving the laosi 
Inrvent homage finm a crowded and refined metropolis — and even then 
there were lines expressing such winning modesly— snch an humbb 
Oj^inion of her own merits — such indifference to the suffra^ of ao- 
miring crowds, with so deep a sensibility to the affection of the Bek- 
mont family, that I marvel at the thousand perfections of this young 
creature, who combined in her own person m the matured talents S 
9Bl Aimida— a CcNrinnak with the simplicity, the single-heartedness, the 
yvxity of a Pamela. 

There was one thing jpeeuHar in tiie journal of Bosalie: the evident 
mtorest taken in Lady Constance Delavel, and that too while her ovm 
leelings for her affianced husbuid were sinking her very soul in sad- 
ness imd despair. She elab9rately dwelt on every yirtueT-eveiy chaoa 
ni the noUe lady, ^ery disposition of her nature, which the lovinr 
tact of Bosalie taught her was of a kind to be gratefol to the heartc? 
SitzJSxnest. was hailed with a pensive gladiieas. And there were 
wfxds which, while they betrayed Jber own consciousness of the power 
ahe might herself possess, had fate placed h& in the same grade of 
society with the yonns lord, of forming and ensuring his every earthlF 
happiness— showed also that she haa made a virtual resignation c3r 
every hope— a high-minded resolve of buryin£ in the very depths of 
her achmg heart a feding which the instincii of love told her need (miy 
he unveiled to call forth the manifestations of the most fervent attac£> 
ment from Fit»-Einest. But the journal of Eosalie was not wanting 
tc^ convince me of the nersonal virtue— the iateUectual purity wilA 
wrhidi she shrank from aU that mkht fan that devouring flame, which, 
seemed on the point of bursting forth in deyastating ardour from the 
bosom of Eitz-I)mest. Before its pages met my eyes her every action 
convinced me that she left no means untried to lead his fealty oack to 
the gentle being &om whom it seemed but too disposed to wander — 
to check the least evidence of sensibility or emotion which she herself 
might have called forth. 

Even her affection for the little Algernon— Ins own pet brother, waa 
dissembled in his presence. Her distaste for the life of publicity and — 
as she conceived— degradation that she was leading, was never touched 
upon. Before Eitz-Emest, she ^ke of it as a thing of course thai; 
one in lowly circumstances should labour for her bread; and when any 
eulogium was uttered, any compliment passed on the enchantments 
her perfect actiBg— her syren voice threw over the minds of her ao- 
wtts, she would faintly smile, saying^ were aljL as well acquainted aa 
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# W^ 7'*^ *^® ¥^^ ^^ *^e Italian Conservatoire, they '^oiild S 
;^b^what appeared genius was purely study, ajid, as it were, laeciu- 

«f 'd^^^^il^''? ^^x"^t^^F®' insincere : andfor the laudaUe P^v^'e I 
Sitew^l- W' ^^^^ s^« ^elt pfaced her in too sedu^^ ^. 
i^Et\*f ^^^-Emest and the impetuous Henry, did fla^J^g evet 
R f W f ^f «^«^ sing and native ^nius. My fim belief ^^ ,jas 
K&t^Prp y.^''*^^'^''^ P^^^ o^ harmony with whicli ^a M 
Sd^hr^jy''?"'^ mitnown or unappreciatM by her, ^ ^^ef 
^d LvfL^^f I"' ^ ^e^e^* spl^ere of life, hervoc^o^re^ 
Sht ^«^ toller one affording most exquisite aaid ^'^^^ole 

bew'iilv^ tliis talent into scenes and society from whicb ^f\a^^^ 
jmg shrank, it might have been thought that the exercise ot ^ ^^^^ 
%^Th.^J^T^^^^ ^^' feeling But it was not tb^;^' ^A^5^|.i 
todfi^T^ fLf *^ what one could llmost fancy U besoinJ%^t^^\.^~ 
mv Ste^H^ f^K^ of melody from W youthful lips, whicb ^^o^f^^^^ 
SFex^u& ^.i"''.?* *^^ y^i^^ ^^^» to t^os^ exquisite^ ^J^vi 
deme^w^^^ J?*^^°^ ^¥^^ used to thrill to the very so;^ C>^^^ 
I We^w1^>r *^^l«vely cantatrice drew nightly to tb^^^^^o 
of s^mT.Mrnr.^^f^^x^.*¥^® was an expresSJn of eiUf^i: gi^ 
fcruSST^T^^^^^^ S>^ countenance, which told that ^0^^ 

t&^tShf ^^* "^ *^ ^t of her exquisite talent, bud ^^^g 

more ^ar&^'Tif^f >®.^ beautifal and eloquent features werf C2 ^r 
S^ ^f with this irradiation than when she sang on '^%V^A^ 
S^;p ^Ir" v^rT'^^.^.^ckery and scenic effects grated ^%^^^< 
»ne nne simT^hrMf ^ ^^ i.«- ^^^i , . . . , ^ concert-room, ^^^^ - 

inity with which ^?^i>if 



ns^v pCric^ 5-^2'. ^eei^uag the nrbamty with whicH ^r^^If 
S^o^w H^ "" ^''^ C50Tiiitry, -her heart, as it were, expan^^^^: . 

^^^fJZ.}^!^'"'^^'^ *^* she was tiie hired amnsemeU;^^^ 11 
wKf k'^* that the brilliant scene in which she moved ^r:^^f 
wi122Il *^T \^ succeeded by the discomforts of ahom^, ^e^^ 
^^^^ vulgMity, and tyrajtmy, combmed to wound the ^gt!^^ 
SS ^^ ^^^^^^ there was in the apartment of her B^^ 

r^}^Lt^^^ ** St James's, perhaps, BosaHe lasted rs^^f^ 
pleasure offered bv a brilliant and lugu^t assembly, the inteJ^ v 
InSc 12^ ^*? ^^d friends, tbe ^probation her splendid Vy^ , 
caueatorth, than she had ever done before. Her notice of this ^Z^^r^ 
S, • ? V 7 confirms this idea. ; and in the gleam of lirfit-heax^^ 
wmcn lier descnption betrays ; and her mention of SixlTiaiiiaB P^^"^ 

"Li spite of the half -warning', half injunction of my dear Ifti-^^^^ 
?n the subject of Sir Francis Sonierville, I am still weaas^^ 9' gt 
nnant prejudice in his favon-r. Tt. Tnarked the first Tipnac c^ ^ 



"*uwiriijr oneaa tne Detrayai 01 some failing— Bome emj > j Tma^ j 
cxut; or sorelx ono so just, so charitable as rajf imid ^^^^— ^, woom^ 
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.have spoken of Idjn haisbly, and with 'strict, thoiigh vague 
He may haye failings; who has notP but I must believe they axe jftf 
that description which should meet with indulgence ; because tneycaa 
neither originate iujoarrow principles or an ungenerous mind. 

"Early mitiated into some of the pleasures of refined and elegant 
intercourse, I am vain enough to belieyethat it has taught me to dima- 
guish the mtelligent— the nigh-minded from amidst the ignorance-*- 
the yapidity, the self-sufiiciency of those mechanical beings who farm, 
I am induced to believe, the minority of society. 

" This power of discrimination is not wholly a gift to be prised. Hk 
divests half those I meet of the attractive gloss they bear in sooietj^ 
and detects too frequently the pebble where one would hope to fiiijfl 
the dianK)nd. But it is jiot tnus with Sir Francis Somerville. In- 
teresting without the affectation of sentiment, instructive in mattem 
of science and virtu, without the ostentatious display of superior 
acquirement frank and lively in his manners^ without the roughness 
which would repulse, the levity which might bid one shrink, he unitee 
in his person the charm of high breeding, with warmth and apparent 
kindness of heart. 

** Mr. LesKe surely must have looked with an eye of preiudioe on 
one so formed to chum his suf&age ; I must talk with this dear kind 
fiieud, whose affections make him suspicious of all who approach me. 
And yet, after all, am I certain the pleasure I feel in his society and 
attention does not proceed from his consanguinity with one, whom he 
resembles, but to whom he is still as far inferior iti radiance and 
attraction as the halo of the moon it surrounds ! 

" Ah ! ves it may be so. It is not the amiable enlightened man. I 
.see, but the cousin of Eitz-Emest. How near to him in kindred ! how 
like in tone of voice, in figure ! 

"How completely too he appreciates all the excellence— all the 
superiority of the Belmont family; and since he has found that I can 
enter into the feelm^s of affection which appears to influence hink 
how eloquently he discusses all the different merits and attractions of 
each member of that dear circle. This, too, with a warmth, an anima- 
tion which, though I can scarcely be ignorant that the subject is 
ehosen in a measure from the clestr deplaire which actuates the man 
of the world, still ^ows his heart participates in the wannth of iiia 
expression." 

roor, poor BosflJie ! while thus pourtraying with naivete her de- 
tection of the refined coquetry of the baronet, which enabled him tima 
to discover the one deep interest of her heart, and to make it a means 
of attraction, how completely does she betray the seductive powers 
of a being who, Proteus-like, could assume any form to gain his 
purpose. I thim^ these are the last lines in which an^hing of satis- 
faction, unconnected with the idea of death, appears m the Diary oC 
Rosalie. And in their cahnness, the mng-froid with which she relates 
the particulars of that evening, the notice of the Queen, the public 
conaescension of the Belmont family, how different is it to that buxst 
of eloquence with which she describes the transport of her feelings oft 
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.mtogoismg Fitz^BniMt the mght of :her &st appesranoe «t Hiiib 

.: IPoor tender Eosalie ! I ^nll not betray those oatpoarin^ of 'thte 
ardent head; ; but on learning from them howfesvent the lore^ ilib 
/dsrotion which destroyed thee, may we not diirell with tnJbnimtion'cilL 
4faBt farbeanoMe, I may s^y that magnammity, whi^ bade thee fam^ 
«B. thy breast a secret, whose discovery might have acted so* fatally fur 
Ae haziness of thoae dfiar to thee! She thns-conehidss the passage 
in her journal: 

** Thns, it is true, from tbe sad years of life 
We sometimes do short hours— yea^ mioutes stiiksi 
Keen, blissful, bright* never to be forgotten ; 
1^^1011, through the dreary gloom of time o'erpasf , 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 
But few they are.'* 

A passage in this interesting Diary rostracted me of a circumstance 
of wMch I had before been ignorant, and that was the j)reliminaries 
of an engagement for !Rosalie with the manager of theutalian Opera 
at Fans. 

It seems she resisted this at first ; her Yeiv soul dckening at the 
idea of leading her present hfe of trial and ^ubticity, in a corrupt and 
d^raved city, unsustained by one of the circums&noes which alone 
nuuie her present griefs supportable. It interfered, too, with one of 
her most secret, yet ardently desired, plans for the future. 

It appeared that her mina was directed to, and rested on, the stran^ 
hope of dying at Eairboume. She believed she had strength to sustam 
her present engagement, and buoyed herself up with the vain expecta- 
tion that Gabnelli would content himself with ner London seasou, and 
suffer her to rest in retirement until the period of her resuming her 
plaoB on the Opera stage: she dwelt fondly on the idea of some 
months' quiet, and then, sinking into her grave beneath the old yew- 
tree, before she was again called to the hateful vi^tier, which the 
avaricious craving of her tyrant father-in-law had chalked out for her. 

Seeing her agonising apprehensions of an engagement with the 
Parisian directeur, I could gather from her words that Gabrielli had 
rather waived the matter, fearing the results of agitation on a fame 
evidently becoming more fragile each succeeding we^. 

This temporisinff had rather soothed the chafed spirit of the nn- 
•happy gB^l; out -sail there was a deeper tone of despondency visiUfe 
in the succeeding pages of her journal. 

The incident haa -shown her that a protracted life cooJfl prod uce y 
4oy— sno ameHorfltion of her sad condition. Like the wretched galeAc^ 
shie was linked by galling chains to the labour from which her heart 
revolted. There was no one ray of hope to brighten the dreary Jftf^ 
spective before her; can we wonder, then, that, like the poor captive 
at the oar, she looked *to death alone as the blessed power which 
should emancipate her. 

But even here there was disquietude. Taught by her own puer 
k2 
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X€asooi--by holy lessons of former days, to feel fbat death was not 
alone to be looked to as the liberator mm earthfy misery; nor to be 
met neith a heart dingiog to earthly objects, beatmg with the fervour 
of earthly feeliiufs ; she was aware there was still much left for her to 
do ere she oonld experience within her the purified spirit which could 
alone render her meet for the blessed rest she sought. How ex- 
quisitely her plaints are poured forth in the lines I transcribe. Wbd 
eau read, and not weep with the fainting heart which dictaitedi 
themP— 

** Hear, Father I hear and aid I 
V I have loved too well— if I ha. . sb^d, 
la my vain fondness, o*er a mortal head. 
Gins on thy shrine, my God, more fitly laid ; 
If I have sought to live. 
Bat in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 
Thou, that art love, oh ! pitv an 1 forgive me I 
Chastened and schooled, at fast, 
No more, no more, my struggling spirit bums, 
But, fixed on Thee, from that vain worship turns. 
What have I said ? — the deep dream is not pasit: 
Yet, hearl— if «^ I love, . 
Oh I still too fondly — if, for ever seen. 
An earthly image comes mj soul between 
And thy caUn glory — ^Father I throned above ; 
If still a voice is near 
(Even while I strive these wanderings to control), 
An earthly voice dis^metin^ my soul 
With its deep music, too intensely dear; 
Oh, Father! draw to Thee 
My lost affections back I The dreaming eyes 
Clear from their mist; sustain the heart that dies ; 
Give thQ worn sool, once more, its pinions free ! 

I must love on t — Oh, Godl 
This bosom must love on I but, let thy breath 
Touch and make pure the flame that knows not death; 

Bearing it up to heaven, love's own abode I" 

Tlius spoke— thus prayed my poor snfferinjg child; but I fear the 
feeling which she besought might be banished from her bosom 
caused the last sigh — ^the last flutter of. the warm, affectionate heact 
ofEosalie. 

To boiTow the eloquent expressions of a talented poetess, wbm 
tbinb'ng of Fitz-Emest and the beautiful amUUrioe, hbw tnUy caa 
I say— 

"Man 
Loves on till hope be dead, then love dies toof 
*Ils only woman lays her silly heart 
In hope^s cold urn, and, in tiutt fonenl nesti 
Broods o'er her lore.** 
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CHAPTER XLL 



This was a very anxioTifl period of my existence. I never awoke in 
the mominff without a sensation of weight and discomfort upon my. 
{Bints. Through all the course of my long life I had lived so entirely 
for others— human nature had been to me such a complete study- 
that I had learned to read in a very peculiar nuumer what was passmg 
in the minds of others.. 

To a casual observerj everything might have api>eared to be going oxt 
prosperously at that present moment. My especial care and protegee 
was pursuing a career of uninterrupted and almost unprecedented. 



Nothing could exceed the sensation she created ; it amounted to a 
complete Twror, and many may well remember the intensity of interest 
her orief and brilliant api)earance excited. The notice so liberally 
bestowed upon her by Majestv itself not a little exalted her in the 
eves of the admiring world; but all must have been unanimous ia 
allowing that her own merits required no other aid to enhance her 
perfections ; and, perhaps, none that she possessed was more attrac- 
tive than that innate modesty of deportment which cast, as it were, a 
veil over her, and appeared to chasten, although it concealed not any 
of her loveliness. 

Even in these days of her triumph I often looked at her with uncer- 
tain pleasure. "Is not this aU too bright to last P'' I thought, as I 
saw her now in so altered a mood. She was very different from what 
she had been ; then she was ever sad, dejected, but gentleness itself. 

It seemed to me unnatural, the sort of wild gaiety and excitability 
which she evinced in her present state of spirits. Sne appeared as if 
she were alws^ endeavouring to wind herself up. The glance of her 
eye was bright, but restless, and her cheeks were almost always 
flushed ; I observed too that she was thinner than ever, and coughed 
frequently. 

Toot Kosalie ! Ck)uld her inmost thoughts at this period have been 
fSathomed, one misht have found that in the midst of the smiling 
seenes before her there was one sfoaXi. spot of desolation, on which her 
Qiye continually rested, and which turned all the rest of the cheerful 
landscape to ffioonL 

The stru^Ies she made— the enerar with which she combated the 
sole absorbmg feeling of her hearty which she so long had nurtured and 
oberished as her only treasure, was, indeed, a noble and most beautiful 
proof of her strict sense of what was right. 

But there are some frames not calculated by nature to endure^ 
without injury, such violent efforts. By thus struggling, althouga 
her mind was unconquered, her vital energies were undermined. 

Her strong principle— her sense of what was due to herself and to 
her noble Mends— made her feel that she would rather die than allow 
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one vestige of a sentiment to remain which her reason pointed oitt as 
not only hopeless, hut also partook of guiltiness to encourage. 

This victory over herself was, indeed, dearly bought; her heart 
alone knew the torture she did not'spare to inflict ; and, with her own 
hands, fain would she have torn out the shaft that nad so deeoljr 
'mmnoed her, although by this act she knew that it would Lmve tfiot 
}mtt desolate, bleedmg, almost lifdess. 

' But-Boaalie wasnot the only one in whom I could read a tale of iiiM 
Wfffd'SaffeEing : indded, it appeared to me that there were many of my: 
yfmm frieiida who were tmaer the influenoe of depression of spints, . 
though each endeavoured to act a nart in order to conceal it. But 
tlieir smiles were like the deceitful gleams of radiance which are oft- 
times the preonrsers of a storm— a daziding flash of brightness, soon 
t^ be obscured by tears. 

I saw that Fitz-Emest evidently endeavoured to avoid meet»iff« 
BoBalie at Behnont House ; at this I should have nmoh reioioed, ana 
'Vita about to give my joung friend, in my own n^nd, tne highest 
Ifraise for this self-denying conduct ; but I discovered, to my sorrow/ 
that he took every other opportunity of, at leasl^ satiating his eyes by^ 
giting upon her. 

He never missed an opera; and I found that no rehearsal took 
I^iKse without his being there. He fancied that his presence was tm^ 
ollserved: and liie secrecy with which his actions were conducted 
oonvineed me more than ever of the great foundation! had for mr 
£Bars. 

- ]>eeply did I* feel fbr the conflict which I knew was raging in his 
ntind ; »id' sladly would I have had him relieve his overcfiarged'fed<£^ 
ings by oonnmng to me his perplexities. Then I would have advised' 
— would) have besought him to ny from the present danger— to endea- 
your, by absence from the fascinatmg influence which now entiuaUed 
his better reason, to seek for that peace which his present course was 



' But it was not so to be. I dared not intrude my advice at that nw* 
nent. I saw that it was not the lime to interfere. How true it is, 
that when the disorders of the mind arrive at their height, they are;, 
of all miseries,, the most difficult to endure ! 

Ktz-Emest Icnewto© weU that his conduct was weak— incoBsiston^ 
to use the mildest terms in designating it ; but he had not the ener^ 
to* cast off the darling passion; he rather pressed it to his heart; m 
yielded to the impulse merely because he would not resist it. Eeaaon 
rtoovstrated— conscience endeavoured to check him, but all in vain. 

Masij &1ime have I seen him, when he fancied himself unperoeiveiL 
lookii^ upon our unconscious heroine with such profound love ana 
admiration, that whilst at the same time I condemned^—I pitied him ; 
for there was so despairing an expression in his countenance, that it 
made my heart ank withm me, and I was dreadfully puzded how to 
act. 

' Ought I not at onoe to acquaint Lord and Lady Belmont with my 
fe&rs ? I temporised the matter. Perhaps this was blameable, but I 
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fttt it'VOTild be snch a complete annQiilation to all Bosalie's present 
oomfort, that I could not hnmg myself to do vrhAt I knew would 
dBstroT the apparent calm that sne was enjoying. 

And Lady Constance— I could not fail to be amdous on her ao^ 
mmnt, I thero^t she looked pale and ill ; but I heard nothing to 
flove me any idea that the marriage was not still en train, !Eer con- 
duct was very delightful towards Rosalie. It was evident that she, 
in common with others, was much attracted by her, and the notice 
she bestowed upon her appeared to me extraordinarv and magnani- 
mous, as well as the atteniion and kindness she evinced in every way. 
Why was all this P— It is difficult to fathom the mystery of a woman s 
heart. 

I have seen her with her eyes fixed upon her beautifal rival with an 
expression which went to my heart ; it said as plainly as words could 
baive done, "'No wonder he admires her, and sees at once her great 
saperiority to myself ." 

Btit this feeling did not seem to produce in her the effect it might 
have had on otl^rs. There was none of the wormwood of jealousy 
Bungled, only oentle sorrow, wBch exhibited itself in the teamu eye, 
and the moumnd cast of her countenance. j,. ' 

But ^ere was a chann in her gentleness, and in tlie noble oonaacc 
abe pursued, ^i4iich wrought much more oenefioial effects to J^pf®^ 
and others, than had she given way to impatience, or what mM^nt n^» 
aimoart been deemed natural under her drcumstanoes — evinced ais*i^'^ 
and unwillingness, to cultivate the acquaintance of Bosalie. ■« ^ 

' It created a feeling in EoMlie*s heart which almost amouBt^^^^ 
«BthusiaBm. Her own exalted mind at once was enlisted "^^'^'^'^^^igao^ 
4B¥otedly to this kindred soul of excellence; her gratitude "^J^SSbLed 
extreme, her admiration unbounded; and these sentiments ^7V\.tUT 
and consoled her, and gave a bias to her ideas, which, was most n^**^ 
and supportbig. . pjiA 

She had now a motive for relinquishing ber cherished feeing 9xx^ 
iHien she remembered in whose favour she resigned it, she hop0^»,^tl^ 
fiwvcntly prayed, that she might in time tutor ner heart to heal' w^ r 
aaimer emotions; For would there not be hapniness in store ^9^Jiy Ij^^ 
and for herself— such an idoa an happiness had never entered t^^^ •• . 
odculation. *jtf«c^**^^ 

l^ould she live to see Eitz-Emeot united to Conaiaiioe, ^'^Jjm<>^^ 
averything for her in this world be ended. Her presuinp^^ \%0^ 
thm^fhts, her hopes^ her fears, must then be hushed for ever, a^ 
next idea was, Imt it might please Heaven that she should die. f gj 

indeed, in this last feeling she had long indulged. The hop© ^^^ !:>- 
early death seemed to bound her every view for the futuie, ^^^^^ 
continually dwelling on the theme, her mind did beoome he*^^^^* 
much more fit for that world of purity than this mortal cheOr- ^ 
state. .-, .^^^^ 

It always appeared to me that she walked through this '^orjSss t^^ 
cut belonging to it. She was like no other bong 1 ever met. V. j^ 
my exaggerating love that tiios siurounds my sweet heroine '^^ 
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msaxy perfections. There are many who saw her, who will siq^poti 
me in all that 1 say, and will confess that the picture is not overdrawn $ 
and even those who did not know her intimately, must dwell upon tiip 
remembrance of the fair girl with a dcg;ree oi mournful admiratioiL 
Her appearance in the world mi^ht be Ukenea to that of a biilUiBUit 
meteor, too dazzling— too beautiful to last. 



CHAPTER XLIL 



I MUST retrace my steps, and return to the day which followed 
Eosahe's gratifving success, at the concert given by their Majesties. 

I had heard all the agreeable detaOs from Lord Hejaj, whopaid me 
an early visit, and when I shortly afterwards repaired to Rosalie's 
abode, I expected, and hoped, to find her in excellent spirits ; but to 
my disappomtment, I saw that she had been weeping. 

Grievea and alarmed, I questioned her as to the cause of her dejec- 
tion, and she told me that her present discomfiture arose from the 
agitation which a brief visit from Arturo had occasioned. 

She said she was busy writing, when she heard the door slowly open, 
and some one enter. She hftea up her eyes, and beheld the Itauaia, 
" And immediately," she added, " a panic seized my whole frames for, 
as he approached, his coimtenance shocked me inexpressibly. He 
held a bouquet as usual in his hand, and looked as pale as death ; bat 
that was nothing to the expression of his eyes. I cannot describe it,'^ 
and she shuddered as she spoke, and placed her hands before her faoc^ 
as if to shut out the view of some dreadful object. " * Arturo,' I ex- 
claimed, 'what ails youP' but he did not answer; he stood silently 
looking at me for a moment, and then dashing the flowers upon the 
table, ne rushed from the room. Dear Mr. Leslie." she continned, 
" I am terrified, when I think of that dark— dreadful glance ; and that 
one, who is really so good, so noble, should at the same time have such 
evil passions in his heart. I know well— at least, I much fear, fronk 
whence they spring, poor youth, and Gk)d knows I deeply lament— I 
feel for him," and she sighed deeply; " all this unfortunately proceeds 
from the love he cherishes for me. But in what an exiraordinaiy 
manner it affects him ! To me it is past comprehension. How I 
trembled last night, when I caught an expression of his countenance, 
during the time I was speaking to Sir Francis Somerville. For 
heaven's sake, my dear sir, suggest something that will calm his mind« 
Cannot you talk to him — endeavour to admonish him— to make him 
listen to reason." 

" My dear child," I replied, "I know not what line to pursue. 
Axturo shuns me, will not allow me an opportunity of speaking to 
him. He appears abnost to have taken a dislike to me." 
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Honrerer, I saw tliat Eosalie looked so aimoyied--so unhappy, tbat 
I promised to seek him, and try whether I could produce aay effect 
upon him. But my mind misgaye me as to being oi any use. 

His unfortunate love for Kosalie burnt, in his nature, with a fierce 
and unq^uenchable fire. All the softness which had mingled in his 
disposition seemed scorched and withered. Nothing appeared to be 
left but dark reyenge and torturing despair. 

I found that Eosalie was in no mood to talk upon any other subject. 
She said she could not feel happy, or reflect with pleasure upon any 
circumstance, whilst poor Arturo was so wretched; and she besought 
me to lose no time in goin^ to him. 

I therefore repaired to his lodgings, but after I had made my way to 
the top of the house, I found the door of his apartment locked. I 
knocked repeatedly, out receiving no answer was about to depart, mor- 
ticed at the failure of my mission, when another door on the same 
landing-place opened, and a man approached me. 

I saw at once^ bv ms appearance, that he was an Italian, and in that 
koigiiage he pohtely addressed me, asking me if I was not seeking the 
Signer Yivaldi. I immediatelv jessed that he was the person of 
whom I had heard Arturo speak m terms of friendship. 

He was an elderly man, and I belieye either a musician or actor at 
the Opera House. He told me that Arturo was really not at home, 
and on my asking some questions conceinin^ his health, he shook hia 
head and answercd, that, in his opinion, it was the mind that waa 
diseased. 

On my oontinuinff my inquiries, he courteously invited me into hia 
little apartment, ^ch seemed hardly large enough to admit much 
more than himself and his violoncello; and after some trouble in 
moving music, from the only decent chair he had to offer, of which ha 
insisted that I should take possession, he began to talk upon the sub* 
ject of his compatrioU. 

There was a kindliness of manner and b<mhommie about this msai 
which immediately prepossessed me in his favour. I found that his 
name was Bruno. He iiad known Arturo from his earliest boyhood, 
and seemed to take the liveliest interest in his welfeu^. 

"Oh, signor," he said. "I do not know what will become of that 
poor youth ; every day I see him more and more dejected. I fear, 
indeed, that the origin of his malady is hopeless— his absorbing love 
for that beautiful caiUairice, My heart bleeds for him. For the last 
two or three days his mood is strangely altered; he has been wild— 
ungovernable; nerce passions seem to have taken possession of his 
breast. As for food, I believe he would never swallow any, did I not 
take care to provide him with some, and my entreaties to prevail upon 
him to take some nourishment — ^but it is a sad sight, si^or, to wateh 
the gradual decav of such a vouth as Arturo ; to see his fine energies 
deserting him — ^nis temper becoming fierce — ^bis beauty perishing — • 
every prospect blighted — destroyed; and without any hope, any 
power of being of use;" and here the good Italian looked poweifoUy 
affected. 
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''Ihav6']aunnihimfirDma<^d,''heoDi]t3i^ "and his (M TUidls. 
"wiio gave up his pktftDoe to edmste faiin. is norw left desolate by thei 
object of all his hopes; for he has abanaoned him to follow an iffiU 
fatrntt^ which is lumig him to desiaxiction. Oh, signor. you "Rngnsfa, 
cahn— eren in^ur temperamentBr— can family estimate the fiery nature 
o£ oafi bom xmder the scorching infLtience of an Itahan ^y 1 OniSr. 
are not the measured feelimn which beat in.ycur breasts. We are 
Itidiana, and feel as sneh ! But hush/' he cried' suddenly, interrapt- 
ing himself in the midst of his ydiement hazaognfi, " I hear Aataro's 



ITe both approached the door, which Bnmo half opened, and beheld/ 
him. He- was unlocking Ms apartment, and his back was tnmed to 
HI, therefore at fixst Idid not see his countenance; but on his name 
bong pronounoedby Brano, he suddenly turned. his head^ and not all 
that Aosalie had said prepared me for the painftal surprise ^hn^ his 
looks occasioned. His bloodshot eyes— 4]is sullen an>->80 unlike his 
UBnal expression! 

I really was nveted to the spot, and did not advance^ and Aztazo. 
withcrat taking any farther notice of the Italian, immecoately entered' 
the roorn^ and we heard him fastening the door inside. 

Ail. this was^very annoyii^ and perplexing to me, and I was made 
still more anxious, by Bmno informing- me wai he bad been out since 
four o'dock that' morning, and that he was certain na nounshment had 
pissed within his lips dtuing the whole of the day. 

" See," he said, pointing to a small table upon which stood some 
wiin and other refreshments, '' I have remained here watching all the 
diy, in order that I might make him piotake of what I have provided i 
and now he has shut the door against me :" and the poor man looked 
sad and mortified. I went to the door and knocked, telling him that 
I was there, and requesting him to admit me ; but it was not until. some 
time had elapsed that, at last, with seeming reluctance, he acceded to 
my demand; and I> oxtered, aasompaaued oy Bruno. Artnro turned 
mm me with almost, an expression of anger. I believe, had it not 
been for that, habitnal respect with which he ever regarded me, he 
would have scarcely scrupled to tell me to begcuB. 

But I heeded not his repulsive expression. " Axturo," Lsaid im- 
mediately, "I know that you have eaten nothing this dajr, therefore^ 
liifore I enter into any further conversation with yoiL I do insist that 
you will, without d^lay^ take what that kind Mend has so thought- 
nilly provided' for you;" and I fixed my eyes upon him with^ve de- 
tarmination, which I perceived he had not the courage to resast. 

Btuno direcdy left the room, and returned with some bread and 
wine. After some little hesitation, he was induced to partake of a 
portion of it; and much did he require support, for he appeared to be 
ma weak, euiausted state. Had it not been for the exmtement of his 
nrind. his frame must have sunk from want of natural nourishment. 

When I saw that he looked in a degree refreshed, I made a si^ to 
&nno to leave us, and liien I approached Arfcoro, who was still sitting 
moody and abstracted. 
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.'TiftOT Mow ! my heart truly felt fbr liim. TEkking Iris hand in mine, 
J' pressed it with kindness and sympathy, which I observed he at onfie- 
appreciated. "Arturo/* I saici, *vl am come from Eosalie, whois 
ndserable about you." 

. At the sound of this name a sort of shudder shook his frame; but 
h6 spoke not. 

• •* Tell me, in heaven's name, what is the matter," I continued, "and^ 
lol? me endeavour to speak peace to your troubled soul." 

IT saw that a fierce stiu^le was taking place in his breast: The 
ptiwor of utterance was demed to him, but nis cheek grew pale and red* 
Dyttoms. He extricated his hand from mine — ^turned his head- away; 
he positively heaved with emotion. 

Again,! said, " Speak to me, Artoro ; relieve your mind by confiding- 
jtmr miseries to me, your anxious friend. Fear me not, for I love you 
vteM^ and though I am old, I have not outlived my sympathy for tfaa 
sorrow* of youth " 

But at that moment how impossible was it for him to answer. The. 
stttigg^iiug^ emoHous of his heotrt were almost choking him ; and 
although it was most affecting to behold, still it was a relief to me., 
when at length I saw him burst into a passionate flood of tears ; and 
as he wept, dear boy, with ahnost childish violence, I thanked heaven 
fbr the solabe which these timely drops, I felt certain, would afford him ; 
and although again I pressed his nowunreluctant hand, I did not strive 
to dieck the current of his tears. I knew that they would soften the 
rtgid* nature of his present fiBelinss^ and that soon he would be able to 
soothe his mind by pouring forth ms- ^efs to one he loved and trusted ; 
and, though miserable, he still had this privilege— with ftill oonfidenoe 
to impart the secrets of his soul to a friend. 

• T mentioned Rosalie's name on purpose. I was certain it would be 
the only means of rousing him. What a theme for moralising vras the' 
youth, as there he sat drowned in tears. To see a man in all the str^i^h 
of youth— of health— of power! thus laid low by the overwhelimng 
fbrce of onepassion! Of what avail were all his great — estimable 
qualities P Bfe was now as a thing of nought— useless — enervated— ^np' 
lon^ even reasonable. To witness a noble mind thus shaken is hmni- 
Hating as well'as sad: a youth throwing away all the valuable opportu- 
iHties he once enjoyed^-~so lost, oh ! it wa»a grievous, sight — ^but what 
was to be done ? 

After a time I again addressed him : "Promise me, dear Artnro," I 
skid, "that you will endeavour to calm the fedinffs which are now 
n^ging'with such sinfol violence in your heart ; enable me to console 
Bosane, by telling her that you will not grieve her again— that you wiU 
he to her as you have ever yet been—her friend, her kind Arturo, on 
whom she has always leant for comfort, whose affection, I do assure 
jKra, she prizes dearly."' 

Azturo started up, and seizing both my hands, exclaimed. "Signor, 
as you hope for salvation, tell me is that true— does she really care for 
meP' 

" She does, Arturo, and vour unkindness this morning has hurt her 
nnicL From what cause did it proceed f" 
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I wished to probe bis wotmd, to make bim speak out, knowing it 
would be the omy way to serve nim effectually. 

Arturo's eye again kindled, and the colour mounted to his cheek. 

"You ask me why I am miserable ?— miserable is not the word to 
express what I feel. • Misery is sad and quiet— not raging— furious, 
like the agony that tortures me. Signor," he said, and he lowered his 
voice and came close to me, " did you ever love perfection, did yomr 
very soul every idolise a being such as her you have named, and was ib 
ever your wretched fate to Know that such love was hopeless— totally 
hopeless ; that the idol upon whom you would gladly lavish every 
emotion of the warmest of nearts entertained no other feeling for tou 
save that of cold indifference ? and not only that," he continued, ''out 
worse— far worse," and his voice became louder and his gestures most 
emphatic. " Was it ever your wretched destiny to behold the beloved 
of your soul looked.upon by a detested rival— a profligate libertine ? 
Too well I know and understand his designs. He is as base as she is 
pure, and yet I have seen her snule upon him— listen to his words of 
msidious poison. But his plans shall not prosper whilst this hand caa 
guide a dagger. Yes, signer, an Italian knows how to strike." 

The expression of Aituros countenance at this moment was indeedt 
terrific. 

" Arturo," I said sternly, " this is very-— very dreadful ; you almost 
tempt me to leaveyou to your fate. Why should I waste iny sympathy 
on one so lost. Were it not for BosaUe's anxiety for you, I would this 
instant depart. Do you think she is not perfectly aware of the cha- 
racters of those who surround her ? In society she must meet with 
admiration. Her talents, her beauty, and her exposed situation, render 
her open to it ; but she is firm in discretion and virtue." 

Arturo still wildly shook his head, and the fierceness of his counte- 
nance remained unchanged. 

"If you cease to be kmd to her," I continued, "to regard her with 
that fnendship which, believe me, she has deeply prized, she will feel 
that there is one being less to whom she can look for consolation under 
her various trials." 

I saw that his features softened and relaxed from their distorted 
look of anger, and he said in a faltering tone of voice, " Miserable — 
worthless as I am, can I for a moment hope to be regarded in any such 
HghtbvherP" 

" Arturo, I ^ain positively assure you that she does truly value your . 
friendship ; and to convince her that you really are anxious to please 
her, return with me to her presence, for she told me she should have 
no peace of mind until she had looked upon you in a very altered 
mood. Believe me, she loves you with all the affection of a tender 
sister." 

"Ah !" he exclaimed, and the wild expression returned to his eyes, 
" a sister's love wiU not satisfy me ; it is like throwing one drop of 
cold water upon a heated iron." 

But I continued to persuade him, for I saw that his mood was 
calmed; imd after some little delay. I had the satisfaction of finding 
myself, with my impetuous young friend by my side, en roteu for the 
abode of Eosalie. < 
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CHAPTER "X:!.!!!, 



'The Belmont family werL> suiT^Ting^ coiisidcrftble andety. The little 
boy Algernon had been oitrLi'kul by an infuntine fever, which pros- 
tratednis feeble frame to 1 iit o:<i] entity of weakness. 

^Trouble had not been a !>{ .jmnf, guest amongst these my deservedly 
prosperous friends, and il ili-si re.ssjed mc to sec tlieir clouded counte- 
nances. How impossible it is that perpctiml hri^rhtiioss can remain in 
anygnarter without some dark cloud occasionally overcasting it ! 
^Svnen I visited Lady Eehjjont in her baudoir, where, with the 
privilege of an old frieno, I was ali^'uys adautted^ I found her very low 
and dejected. Anxiety for her diirlbg chiM \\x^ her paramount 
grievance ; but she told me sho had other causes for uneasiness, which, 
perhaps, struck her more forcibly at thig moment, nervously excited as 
she felt, from want of rest, caused by several nights' watching at the 
bedside of the invalid. 

She said that Pitz-Ernest made her very anxious. She thought he 
was looking extremely ill, and so totally unlike himself. 

"You know, my dear sir," the marchioness continued, "that it has 
been for some time fixed that his marriage should take place at the 
end of July. Everything is arranged : but only yesterday he hinted to 
me his wish that the ceremony might be deferred. This has perplexed 
and annoyed me extremely, for now can I make such a proposal to 
Lady Constance and her father? You, who have ever been so much 
in his confidence, and whose opinion he values so. highly, cannot you 
assist me in deterring him from this extraordinary plan ? He pro- 
poses goin^ abroad till next spring. What can be the motive for such 
a wild proiect P" 

I told ner ladyship how gladly I would assist her, were it in my 
power, but feeling that I knew too well the cause of this perplexity, I 
was very hopeless of being able to effect any improvement in the 
present state of affairs. 

It appeared to me that there was a gloom pervading every part 
of Behnont House, and amidst these scenes of magnificence and 
smiling attributes of joy and happiness, there was still food for 
moralising upon the uncertain felicity which even the abundance of 
worldly prosperity ensures. 

Though the burden is not equally laid on all, where is the individual 
upon whom the cares of this world will not at some time press P Un- 
expected disappointments cioish the hopes and blast the plans of the 
most prosperous. The world, perhaps, has smiled upon them hitherto, 
only to give a sharper feeling of anguish when untoward events shall 
occur. Could we look into the bosoms of persons apparently the most 
highly favoured, even there we might find anxious fears— tormenting 
suspicions, which level their envied state with that of others. Some 
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secret grief wliich either they dare not disclose^ or whicli, if disdoeed, 
would admit of no relief. In short, amidst that great company of 
pilgrims who are journeying throufih life, how few are there who, 
durinff that journey, do not meet with many a valley of tears ; and sad 
it is, out too true, that there are those to whom that valley is only 
cheered bv transient glimpses of happiness. 

I found Lady Gertrude with a countenance unlike, her own smiling 
happy face. She also seemed full of care, and I soon elicited frma h€r 
the cause. 

Pitz-Emest's present mamier and deportment was grieving her 
much. She was always confidential with me, and I led ner to speak 
openly onthe subject, as I really wished to put myself into possession 
oJ the real state in which these perplexing matters stood, that I might 
know what line to take, for it was time to act in a decisive maon^'. 
I was terrified at the iaea of what mi^t be the result of all this ; 
j;>urticularly as I knew that Eosalie was so deeply implicated in this 
annoyance. 

On my pressing the subject. Lady Gertrude told me that Ladv 
Constance was ex&emely unnappy. Mtz-Emest had evidentlv shunned 
her society, and so persuaded was she that he ceased to desire the 
union, that she was exerting all her fortitude to come to the deter- 
mination of making the last struggle which was to release him from 
his engagement. 

^ " It would have been done long ere this, I am certain," she coo- 
tiaued, "had my earnest persuasions not withheld her- but her 
wounded pride will not long brook this cold neglect ; ana what dis- 
tresses me and adds much to the annoyance, is, that poor Constance 
is perfectly certain that my brother's altered manner towards her 
•arises from his admiration of another ; and oh 1 Mr. Leslie !" she e^ 
claimed, "how it would shock you if you knew who that other is; 
the very thought to me is agony, for I feel torn between two friend- 
ships. I should not have courage to estrange myself from Hosalie," 
ana here she stopped and looked mguiringly in my face, but I motioned 
her to proceed, and she continued: "lam sorry to say that even!, 
who so long have shut my eyes to an idea so fraugnt with evil, am now 
obliged to confess, though with reluctance, that Eitz-Emest isiasci- 
^ated by her in a manner fatal to the peace of Constance." 

I knew not what to say ; I felt it was all but too true. Lady Ger- 
trude eagerly pursued the subject. "Not the sliditest blame can 
attach itself to Rosalie; her conduct is beautiful; Constance, who is 
lustice itself, allows it to be so. When she does meet my brother 
.here, she behaves to him just as she ought to do — ^her manner is £ftuit- 
less. I know not how to act— how to oe consistent — how to be just. 
But," she added, looking ahnost indignant, as a flush passed over h^ 
features, "I cannot help feeling very angry with Eitz-Emeat. He 
has disappointed me by thus lowering himself ; for is he not breaking 
faith with one who is suited to him in every way— by birthright— by 
every excellence that should adorn his wife ; what can be his views— 
his ideas— whilst acting such a faulty part? Is it not most jcrud 
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towards Ms affianced bride, aisd the uuforimiate girl whom be lo 
'ii^rues by bis infatuation?" 

JDeeply did I sigh, for bow true was every word sbe uttered ! 

" Sbomd my fiatber and motber suspect tbe natme of tbe case, bow 
sad it would be for Eosalie. How could we expect tbat tbey would 
continne tbeir countenance to one wbo, bowever unintentionally, bad 
been tbe means of destroyiu^ tbeir dearest and nearest bopes. Gene- 
rous and Idnd as tbey are, for tbe bonour and wel&re of tbeir family 
tbey must from necessity banisb from tbeir presence one wbo bad 
proved so dangerous by ber captiyatioQS. and a souree df audi deep 
disappointment to tbeir long*cberisbea plans. I must repeat, tbat I 
consider Fitz-Emest's conduct selfisb as well as reiHrehenuble. ^Whfkt 
would become of tbe poor sirl now, if we were to estrange ousselires 
ifrom ber? But busb," sue said, "1 bear ber voice speaking <io 
Henry ; for merpy's sake, do not aUow ber to susp^ ^tbat she ibas 
been tbe subject of sucb a painful eonveraation ; as yet notbing lia 
decided, and stUlIbaye bope tbat tbe present aspect of afibirsmay 
improye ; at any rate, fain would I j>ut off tbe evil day, and not .dis- 
turb, if possible, tbe recovered bappmess of tbis dear sweet girl/' 

Ex>saue now entered, looking so unconscious, and witb an expres- 
sion of sucb modest innocence, in ber countenance, tbat I saw it made 
tbe same impression on Lady Gertrude as it did on me. 

Sbe kindly, tenderly greeted ber; tbere was even mere affectioii ixn \ 

'ber manner tban usual, and I fully apiweoiated tbe generous motwe \ 

wbicb influenced ber. ' I 

But Rosalie only remained a veiy few moments witb us. ^^^^"^ ; 

full of anxiety on Algernon's account, and begged to be alloweQ togo \ 

to bim immediately. Tbe little boy was so extremely fond ot '^^* > 

and sbe bad so completely tbe art of amusing bim, tbat Ladx ^^??25hJ 
at tbe instigation of tbe repeated demands be made for ms 1?*L,A 
Rose," bad sent a carriage, and an earnest request tbat sbe "Wov* 
come to Belmont House. ,^ ^o 

As soon as sbe could quit ber arduous duties of tke di»r sbe *^ %o 
time in repairing to tbe bedside of tbe sweet cbild : glad to devoxe^^^ 
bis service tbe period sbe could call ber own, before sbe was » ^^ 
summoned to ber professional business. Tbat evening ^ sbe ^ 
appear in a new opera, and ber time was not at her own dispi^- ujin^l^ 

The cbarm whicn ber presence seemed to exercise over ^^^^^e ^^ 
sufferer was quite extraordinary, and so sootbin^ ^^ J**^? ^^xPf^^^ 
ber voice, tbat tbe kind girl, tbougb already fatigued by .1^<^^* tS^ v*0 
tising, scarcely was allowed for a moment, by the ^^^^^^^^^V^i^^vr^Z? 
cease singing; and Lady Bebnont's fond maternal heart, ^^^^r^cbi^r^ 
inclined with favour towards our beroine, was more tMii ever w ^<cy^ 
as sbe watcbed ber unwearying goodness to her sick "5^!?\T^oti. 1^®*"' 
amiable did sbe appear to bei--bow engaging, as she ^oofcea up"^ ^a 
seated by tbe bed; supporting tbe cbild in ber Mmas -, aootto^ oftr^^**^ 
effectually, and producing, to bis irritable Httle frame, a tlecree u 
quilUty wbicb no otber means bad yet been able .to accomplisn. 

To tbose wbo bad witnessed Rosalie's celebrity on tne i 
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rounded by all the dazzling accompaniments of a tlieatre, it was a 
Btrange contrast to behold her no^ in the subdued %ht of this shaded 
apartment ; and never, perhaps, did she appear more mteresting — ^more 
to be admired- than as m the loose drai)ery of a white wrapping gown, 
diedding its hue upon the marble whiteness of her complexion, she 
sat chaunting some beautiful Italian air, adapted to simple "KngliijJi 
words — ^the spontaneous eifosion of the moment, framed to pfea$e 
the baby ear of the young listener, who lay so tranquillised— so placid 
on her bosOm. 

How little Lady Belmont guessed the state of Fitz-Emest's feelings, 
when he slowly entered her boudoir, which adjoined the sick room ! 
He had come to make inquiries after the health of his little brother. 
Her eyes were still glistening with the tears of mingled pain and plea- 
sure^ which she had derived trom the contemplation of the scene she 
had ]ust witnessed. Without speaking, and motioning him to be silent, 
. his mother ^ntlv led him into the nexfc apartment. 

What a sight tor Fitz-Emest ! His tender parent little knew what 
fad she was throwing on the fire that was abready devouring him. 

The darkened room gave him ftdl liberty to gaze unperceived — to 
revel in the contemplation of her for whom he felt so madly, so im- 
prudently. 

And there he could have stood for ever unsatiated— unwearied, listen- 
vag to that voice of exquisite melodv, the tones of which to him were, 
intteed, those of enchantment. Ana then those eyes, now so soft, so 
bewitcningly mild, as they fixed themselves with such melting tender- 
ness upon ms favoured little brother ! 

Oh ihow he envied him at that moment ! To be encircled by her 
arms, to receive those fond caresses, gladly would he have sold his 
oirthright, aye without a sigh, and alithe privileges belongiDg to it. 
It was long ere Fitz-Emest comd tear himsdf away. It was only on 
the little boy changing his positioiL and asking for something to drink, 
that he had courage to move ; ana when Lady Belmont observed his 
«^tated countenance, absorbed in the one engrossing feeling of anxiety 
for her sick child, she only attributed the excessive emotion of Fitz- 
Emest to the same cause. Far was she from divining the real state of 
the case ! 

And what would have been her distress had she known the sufferings 
her own maternal hand— so gentle — so kind- inflicted upon her elder 
fion ! It was through her that the wounds oi his heart had bled afresk 
and that he left her, with his mind more disturbed— more wretched 
than before. 
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CHAPTBE XLIY. 

This nkht the open of "Medea" was to be performed, and Uosalie 
Vtts to make her appearance, for the first time, m that character. She 
■was, therefore, reluctaatly obliged to leave the little boy, who was 
beeMniBg everjr moment more tcEadoiis of her attentions, at an early 
bonr. 

The popnkr feelimg^ in favour of our beroine insnred for the houae a 
most sT)lendid attendance : as was always the case, when she performed, 
it was literallj thronged ; and amonsst the brilliant dicle before whom 
she bad the bononr of appearing, tneir Majesties had signified tbeir 
intention of visitinp the theatre. 

The duiracter of Medea was a most laboiions and difficult one for 
so yonnff a beginner, and expectation was at its height. 

It baa always been a favourite part with Bosabe, and on her own 
aeoount she anticipated no difficulties. But with Arturo— it was au 
arduous task to iBfluce him to do justice to the character of Jastm, 
He bad wholly opposed it. In his present perverted, excited state of 
temijeiament. be was a very difficult person to manage; and now in 
tbis instance be diose to fancy that be was sinning aapunst her whom 
be loved, by even in semblance showing a want of allegiance to ber 
eause. 

Could be only pourtray the character of her slave— ber lover, then 
in. what a marvellois manner did he exert his sreat talents ; bow did 
be modulate the tones of his splendid voice ; but — ^to personate hex 
«nemy — ^to love anotber^-to abandon Rosalie ! be could not— would 
not do it, and be t^nified us all by his pertinacious obstinacy. ' 

It would be his ruin— it would be a breach of his engagement ; and 
we were in despair, for his character bad much changed lately, he had 
become headstrong— unmanageable. 

At length, however. Bosalie's influence as usual prevailed. She 
could generally mould nim to her wishes, and ever in extremes, now to 
please ner he exerted himself to the utmost, and the professional people 
were half mad with delight. Nothing ever had been so sucoessM. 
The last rehearsal was everything they could wish, and the profound 
respect which Bosalie's great genius commanded, might have turned a 
liead less strong than bers. 

But she heeoed not the praise she received: ber mind was too ab- 
sorbed—too preoccupied ! I observed lately that the slight cougL to 
wbicb I believe I have before alluded, had much increased ; but wnen- 
ever I spoke of it she made li^ht of the matter, and always changed 
the subject as quickly as possible. On questioning her mother and 
Johnson, however, they terafied me by saving, that it had long been a 
subject of anxiety to them, and that A mght it was sometimes inces- 
sant. They also mentioned other attendant symptoms which filled me 
witb alarm. But what could be done? 
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To arrest her steps half way in her briUiant path would, I felt sure^ 
be next to impossible, with such a man to deal with as Gabrielli, for 
when I mentioned my apprehensions to him. he could scarcely restrain 
his impatience and anger, declaring that the cough was merely ner- 
vous ; and that the clearness and flexibility of her voice, and the per- 
fect ease with which she sun^, showed plainly that there could be no 
disease of the chest ; he added moodily, that he was certain the way to 
mcrease it was to remark it to her. 

With this I was forced to be satisfied, bnt I was far from being 
easy or hapny; and every time I heard the dreaded congh it gave me 
an mward snuader. It seemed to my ears like a sound of foreboding 
evil. But to return to the oridnal subiect of the chapter. 

All the success with which llosalie had hitherto met was unequal 
to that which crowned her efforts this night, in her new character of 
Medea. She seemed to attain the very summit of eminence. 

The admiration of the audience was mingled with extreme surprise. 
It was, indeed, scarcely credible, that a gin not yet nineteen could so 
completely identify the fierce— the superb Medea— 2k character so full 
of diversities. How beautiful were her transitions. And at one mo- 
ment how truly feminine were the feelings she pourtrayed. 

The adoring wife ! all a woman's outraged tenderness, was exempli- 
fied in every look, in every action. And then the change to jealous 
rage and fury— her rejected love— how fearfuUy did she exhibit the 
influence of these passions. I could hardly believe the reality of my 
senses. 

It could not be my gentle Bosalie transformed into a bloodthirsty 
demon. Her bursts of frenzied revenue— of direful jealousy ! It was 
with difficulty that I could bear to Iook at hei^so dreadfully true was 
her acting— so faithful to the worst part of human nature. My very 
soul revolted at this spectacle of passion which was now presented, ia 
all its frightful nakedness, to the eye. 

But it was a splendid specimen of acting, and the effect it had on 
the audience was astounding. Mrs. Siddons herself never created a 
more thrilHng sensation than she called forth in the scene witk 
Giasone, when he demands the question, " Che sperar fosso ? che mi 
resta .^" and Medea answers in that one short monosyllable, "lo f" 

Her attitude— her expression is not indeed describable; bnt it 
elicited frpm all one loud simultaneous burst of praise. 

To me it was a relief when, in the interview with her children, she 
relapsed a^in into her own charactei^-the tender, loving woman. 
Her pathetic accents— the natural gesture of mournful sorrow witli 
which she caressed the little victims of her crushed affections, drew 
tears from my eyes, as well as from those of every person who wit- 
nessed this heart-rending scene. 

But to me the charm was soon dissipated. The demon of fury 
seemed again to seize her; again shewa%the relentless, remorseless 
Medea; and, shuddering, I turned awav. 

When all was over, again were the thundering plaudits heard, and 
once more the exhansted girl was obliged to come forward to meet 
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tbe enraptured acclamations of the aiidience. It appeared as if tho 
public eye could not be satiated— as if they wished to retard to the 
fast the moment when the envious curtain should faUL and hide her 
from their admiring gaze ; and it is impossible but that her voirng 
heart must have swelled with triumph : there must have been a feeling 
of gratified pride— of exultation, which supported her deKcat« frame 
after such fatigue. 

But her part was not over ; there still remained a trial for her 
strength; for when the curtain had at last descended, and she was 
about to retire, Fitz-Emest suddenly stood before her. I think I 
have already mentioned that he was one of the lords in waiting to the 

Iw accosted her in a hurried manner : "Rosalie," he said, "I have 
been commanded to lead you immediately to the roval box. Their 
Majesties desire to congratulate you on your success. 

EosaHe. who was already very pale, became so much more so, that I 
thought she would have famted; out she said, " Is there no escape for 
me, Lord Fitz-Emest ; must I really go ?" 

" There is none, dearest RosaUe, and why should you wish it ? I 
would not for the world that you should for^o this nattering distinc- 
tion. To me it is a proud moment. I glory m the office of presenting 
you to our kind and most gracious King, whose condescending manner 
win soon disarm you of your fears. And her Majesty is all ^dness, 
and has taken a warm mterest in your welfare." And whilst Fitz- 
Emest spoke, his countenance was brighter than it had been for some 
time. Gently placing her hand under his arm he led her away, with 
triumph in his air. 

When Bosalie found herself in the august presence of her sovereign 
her innate sense of what was right gave an ease and grace to her 
manner ; and the hearty warmth which was mingled in the praise her 
Majesty bestowed upon her, reassured her, and imparted a vivid delight 
to her heart. 

It was a period upon which she dwelt, as long as she remained in 
this world, as one of the happiest of her existence. 

I had been always astomshed at the degree of self-possession which 
Rosalie ever evinced. It was stran^ to witness, coinbined as it was 
with the perfect modesty and humility which pervaded all her actions. 
It embelLshed every other perfection, casting a high-bred character 
over her general deportment, like the moimting of a rare jewel adding 
to its original splendour. She possessed the diarm of manner whicl^ 
in my opmion, ranks saperior even to that of beauty. 

No one would have supposed that she was so young— so lowly; and 
in the gorgeous dress of the superb Medea, she looked and moved a 
queen. She stood surrounded by some of the first nobles of the land. 
It was a nervous position for her ; but Fitz-Emest told me that her 
presence of mind did not forsake ner. Her manner was cahn, though 
profoundly respectful, as, led forward by him, she advanced towaraa 
Qie gracious presence. 

How his heart swelled with rapture at every word of commendatioH 

3i^ 
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bestowed upon her by their Majesties f He forgot, for a moment, his 
perijlexities ; he existed upon the delight of the present, the exaltatioa 
of his heart, at seeing her, in whom he iock so Gyeiy^ an interest, thus 
nobly appr^iated. 

Before Rosalie was suffered to depart the "Kips had asked from his 
consort a brilliant ornament of mncn value, which he presented to the 
blushing grateful girl; and as she bent low to receive it his Majesty, 
with his usual condescen^on, put forth his hand, whidt with au the 
fenoour of her nature she ventured to press to her lips. 

So much favour publicly displayed towards the youiig actress, and 
from such a quarter, spread its influence like oectricity, not onhr 
amongst the brilliant circle, but with every one ; and from nencefort A 
there was a fierce rivaby, all striving to surpass each other in lavishing 
frnrours and attentions upon our heroine. Every one seemed now 
ambitioning a look, a smHe from the hitherto humble candidate for 
Uieir praise^ but Kosahe saw nothing, derived no other gratification 
but that which sprung from the unlooked-for kindness andf condescen- 
sion of the venerated monarch and his excellent Queen; and when at 
length she received permission to depart, and again rqoined m^ her 
ooantenaace beamed with radiance. 

An her previous fatigue appeared to have vanished; she had been 
revived by the magic elixir which benevolence has the power to im- 
part. How often will the cordial smile of approbation gladdeoi the 
humble and raise the dejected ! How often wul even the tender look 
of sympathy impart encouragement to the diffident. How lovd^ is 
genuine kindness! From that source flow a thousand advantages, 
apparently small in themselves, but of the highest importance to the 
iaadij of others ; offices that altogether escape the notice of the cold 
aoul unfeeling, whose harshness of manner cancels the act even when 
they mean to do good. He whose actions flow from the genuine feel- 
mgs of benevolence follows the noblest impulse of the heart. He 
obeys the most amiable dictate of his nature, as the vine produces 
fruit, and the fountain pours forth its streams. 

And certainly there never existed one who more truly exempMed 
this amiable spirit than the exalted personage who thought it not 
degradation to look with kindness upon the lowest of his subjects: 
ana even in his high station dei^ed to ts^e part in their jo]rs as well 
as in their sorrows, truly " to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
▼ew with them that weep." 

Hence the smallest benefit he conferred, his slightest notice made 
its indelible impression ; for affection as well as gratitude was deeply 
1^. What an example did he leave to his people ! for such senti- 
ments elevate, refine, and ennoble the mind, ^ut alas ! we stiU con- 
tinue to estrange ourselves from one another by unkindness and com- 
petitions, when in cordial union we might be so much more blessed, 
i^lecting those better, purer sources of joy which flow from the 
mkitkinB of the heart. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The idea whidi Sir Francis had formed upon the subject of Eosalie 
-was not a mere ebollitioii of faacy. UnMke the schemes whic^ in such 
quick succession were created l^ his changdul wsnd, this last impres- 
sion clung with a toiadty to his ima^uation which, had he felt dis- 
posed, he could not have shaken off. But the difficulties which encom- 
passed his gaining access to her presence seemed daily to increase in 
proportion with ms impatience to obtain the object for which he 
panted. Eren Gabridli and his sister, whom he thcmght he oould use 
as tools for his purpose, were now no longer to be bought. The suc- 
cess of our camhince, so unprecedented and bevond his most sanguine 
expectatbns, so coinpletelj raised the respect and consideration of 
Gabrielli, that he had become her obsequious, humble servant. 

Her wishes were now sacred to him ; and Roralie having once inli- 
mated that she would receive no visitors, this vras sufficient ; and tike 
Italian availed himself of this pretext to close his doors against all 
intruders. Indeed, his wily mind soon embraced the advantage wMeh 
such an indination on the part of Eosalie afforded himself— for the 
advances (^ Sir Francis or any other man would be truly detrimental 
to his own interests. 

At her own home, therefore, Eosalie was unapproachable, and at the 
Opera I was always at her side, and although very often she was sur- 
rounded by a host of men, and Sir Francis vras ever of the number, he 
"was unable to gain from her more than the col<^ unsatisfying courtesy 
which she bestowed alike on all. Thore was a marble fngiaity in hi^ 
manner which distanced many. 

" Chute at the icide 
ThRt's carded b^ the frost on parent floow 
And hangs on Dianas temple.** 

Certainly there is no passion so wayward as love— so full of inoon'- 
aastaades, cX. contradictions^ and nothing exemi>lified it more strongly 
eitracHdinary feehng of Sir Francis towards the apparently 



than this eitracmiinary feehng of Sir Francis towards the apparently 
insensible jghrL He wno had all his life received for everr attention 
he had lavished a gratified return : he who had been couitecL followed, 
praised, had now to sue, to humble himself for even a look, a little 
word from a lowly girl, whose only support was her innocence— lier 
purity, whidi cast around her a magic circle of protection. 

TbJd discomfited baronet was at a loss how to proofed, and deeply 
did lie now regret having so little cultivated any intimacy with such 
near relations as the Belmonts. 

Bofli Fitz-Bmest and his broUicr Henry, lie evidently saw, were 
more distant than usual in their demeanour towards nim. Lord 
Henry could iMver forget the slighting manner in which he and his 
despicablB toady Tem{det<m haa presumed to mention tiie name of 
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Bosalie ; he had related the circumstance to his brother, and we id^t 
well imagine how fiercely his heart responded to the feeungs of indig- 
nation which influenced Lord Henry. 

However, to obtain a footin|f in the Belmont circle was the only 
means our baronet could devise to forward liis designs upou.tbe 
present object of his pursuit, which— extraordinary to say, where he 
w;as concerned— were reallj honourable. And now ms endeavours were 
directed towards conciliatmg the family in ever^ possible manner. 

And well did he understand the art of fascmation; with his hand- 
some person, his easv high-bred address, it was difficult to withstaod 
the influence of his blandishments, when his whole mind was bent to 
the purpose of insinuating himself into the ^d graces of any one. He 
now sought those assemolies where he might meet the !Belmonts — 
visited tneir box after the opera was over— paid gentle and cousinMke 
attentions to the newly-presented Lady Gteraldine, and finally succeeded 
in making an improved and pleasing impression on the minds of the 
ladies. Be had heard, by chance, of the illness of the little boy, and, 
although he was before not even aware of his existence, and, ceribaiidy, 
had no very high-wrought feelings on the occasion, yet, so skilful an 
adent was he in the fashionable art of humbug, that the solicitude and 
Mnoly tone of his voice — ^his well-acted look of concern whilst he made 
inquiries after his "little cousin"— were so soothing, so flattering to 
the tender mother, that, in spite of herself, a complacent feeBng 
towards him soon inspired her, and communicated itself to her 
daughters. 

They began to wonder why they ever disliked him; rind we mighlt, 
perchance, have heard them discourse on the iH-nature of the wcarld, 
and how wrong it was to form an opinion of a person upon the wwrd 
of another. Certainly, as Sir Erancis would himself have said, he had 
" done the thing properly." 

A dinner engagement soon gave him the much-desired erUrSe into 
Belmont House. As it was only a small and very select party, Ga- 
brielli had allowed Rosalie to sing, a favour of which he was very tena- 
cious. Sir Francis managed this interview with the greatest tact and 
. discretion. His attentions to our heroine were not such as to excite any 
peculiar attention ; but still he contrived to mingle in his address bo 
much of respect— of admiration, combined with deference— that it was 
impossible that she should not feel gratified ; and she could not avoid re- 
laxing in her very restrained manner towards him. Under the pro- 
tecting roof of her Mends she imagined, that even in thought, she yf9& 
safe from evil. 

Fitz-Emest was not there, and Lord Henry was also detained by rp- 
gimental duty — so the coast was clear. 

This evening laid the foundation of other visits, and by degrees our 
baronet had most cleverly worked his way, and established a feoting of 
intimacy, which brought him frequently to the house and into the 
society of Bosalie: gradually the icy frigidity of her deportment was 
melting away ; and the more he saw of our heroine amongst his high- 
bred cousins^ 80 considered, so favoured, and the greater Jmowledge he 
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gained of her polished mind, her refined and dignified manners, the 
more he felt convinced that she was fitted, in a most eminent degree, 
to fill the station he destined for her. 

There was one who observed all this in silence, hnt with pleasure, 
mingled with many anxious feelings. Lady Gertrude alone nerceived 
"^6 real state of the case ; and her heart throbbed with d^ght and 
pride. • 

"If he is only worthy of her," she thought, "what happiness vrill it 
be to see her exalted to a situation in the world which she is so well 
adapted to fill !" And the i)artial eves of her friend overlooked every 
disadvantage, which her position in life might have suggested to others, 
id her union with one so far above her in rank and station. She thought 
onj^ of her. individually, and dwelt upon her many excellences— her 
goodness — ^her beauty — ^her talents. 

Besides, she reflected that Sir Francis stood alone. He had no 
famous father nor mother whose affection might have formed hopes in 
which ambition had its share ; and who might interpose the formidable 
vord ''prudence.'* And then,* again, when she" considered the character 
Cff Sir !Prancis, with her own purity of mind, she could think no eyil of 
others— there could be no reel vice under such an aspect as his; — 
BosaKe's influence would correct every little foible ; the attachment he 
evinced towards her was a proof, a guarantee, to her innocent percep- 
tion, of his good judgment ; and, with all the romance of her young age, 
fihe built an airy fabric of mture honour and happiness for her mend, 
in wMch her own felicity was deeply involved 

We cannot doubt but that the youthful sophist combined with these 
mhes other hopes ; she had another friend m whose welfare she was 
equally interested. Bosalie's marriage with Sir Francis would be pro- 
ductive of more than one source of importance j and she thought of 
Fitz-Emest— that subject which grieved her so bitterly. In short, she 
dwelt upon the theme till she had fixed it all ; and. as the dear girl sat 
mminatmg upon this delightful scheme, she smiled with pleasure— 
With triumph '.—what a glorious termination would this be to aU the 
troubles— all the labours of Bx)salie 1 

And having once decided upon the cligibiHtjr of the project, Lady 
Gertrude detennined to give it every assistance in her power. 



, ..__ ignorant of the mtimate footing which, his gay 

c»usin had gained amongst his relatives. Even I knew very little of 
the present proceedmgs ; for a very severe fit of the gout detained me 
almost a prisoner to my apartments, although I contrived, with some 
difficulty, never to desert my post at the Opera House. 

Lady Gertrude did not communicate her ideas to anv one save her 
intended, whom she created an assistant in her plans of facilitating the 
TOit» of the baronet to Belmont House. Of course. Lord Alandale 
■was all ardour in any cause which was advocated by his fair betrothed; 
ftnd he was too yotmg and too much in love to make any cold calcula- 
tions as to the pruaence or expediency of the event upon which she 
bad so anxiously set her mind. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

''TElfFLETair/' fiaid SomemDe, one moramgr, '*if 7011 hsre finbted 
spelling over the Satirist, I will give you a piece of information wladi 
may jperehanoe, astonish yoiir weak mind." 

' What is it, num eker r* he said, yawning and stretching himself for 
the luxury of we soft cushions, and the easy structore of the chair in 
which he bad ensconced his fat person, produced a yery letfaar&ic £oaU 
ing, and he had neady fallen asleep oyer the paper he heki in. his 
huid. 

" What will you say if I tell you I am going t» be matned. Tern* 
pleton?" . 

This speech had the effect of oompletdy aroumng the amazed toadjni 
He started up ; but it was not with joyfol emotLon; sudi a oomm«Bi* 
cation was not at all likely to afford him pkasoie. Par otherwise. A 
matrimonial menage would entirely destroy his present oomfort--imli-» 
tate against yarious conyenienoes, whioh wore to him d the most vitai 
importance. 

The entree into the house of his patron, which had been the ddi^ 
and glory of his life ! A fine lady at the head of the establishment^ 
and all was oyer with him. No more snug breakfasts ! His ^e» 
almost filled with tears, and a loud nigh heayed from his poodeeouji 
ehest, when the recollection of the excellent bachelor dimaers — the 
recherche suppers, recurred to his imagination— those blissfol mcHneata 
when, without restraint, he could enjoy eyery delicacy: 

" Could cut and eat and come agun." 

Now, in a moment^ all his futnise hox)es were destroyed, lit his 
mind's eye he pictured a proud, grand-looking (jady Someryille, seated 
at the head of the table, whose cold demueanour and aristocratic hon ion 
would actually take away— eyen hif appetite, should he chance to ^ 
again inyited to the table. 

The thought of all he should haye to relinquish did, indeed, give ^ 
pang to his heart ; and it was with something like a groan that he 
said— "WeU! I suppose I must congratulate you. although, upon aay 
word, you haye taken me deucedly by surprise ! Tou are the yay 
last person I should haye suspected of haying matrimony in your 
head, and I would scarcelj now beheye you, did you not loo£ so unna> 
turally graye and nositiye.— But," he continued, "truly there is 
nothing certain— nothing indeed !" and his yoice became pathetic aod 
sentimental, " excepting^-as my old father used to say—^leath and 
taxes." . 

Sir Francis could hardly forbear laughing at the woe-begone manoe^ 
in which his communication had been receiyed; and knowing prett^r 
well the nature of his fdend, he guessed, with much accuracy, whM 
was passing in his mind. 
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*' HJare joa tiie least idea," lie said, " who is the faar enskver whose 
iehanDS have been able to draw into snc^ a scrape a bftchelw so esta- 
Uiflhed as you ever imagined me to be P" 

" Oh \" replied TempletcoL, looking very wise, *' I see the thing aJt 
QSioe. I have had my misgivuigs for some time." 

" 2iow, who is it that ^our wisdom has fixed upon P" inquired & 
I'mneis^ with some ooriosity. 

" Oh, of course ! one of those stately-looking aristocratic cousins of 
yours. Let me recollect— tiie one that has just come out. Oh ! I 
nave it!— Lady Geraldine dc Vere: for, certainly, lately, you hava 
lived with no one else but that haughty exclusive ramily : mudi to the 
mrpiise of your ftiends, I can tell you ;" and here Templeton assumed 
quite an offended air. 

" No, you are wrong in. your guess '* replied the baronet. ",and, to 
fiave you all furtiier cogitation, I will teQ you at once who it is. I 
hBrt my own padacukr leasons for being thus explicit, therefore open 
TOUT ears and listen. It is my iatention to propose to Miss MUa, 
who is at nresent designated the Signora RotaiiaJ^ 

" Huxrali, hurrah ! tiiank goodness/' cried Templd»n, starting up, 
capping his hands, and actually ca^pering about the room ; "so mu^ 
the better— so mudi the better ; iz vou are to be maizied, you cannot 
•do better;" for with the quidoiess of thought the idea su^ested itse^ 
to his mmd that such a marriage would not militate half so muoi 
Agamst his interests as an aUianoe with a hi|;h-boTn equaL He knew 
little of Eosalie beyond her position, as kving with the Gabiiellis; 
and he now thought <^ the matter exactly in the same I^ht as if he 
were about to present his hand and charming person to the little 



Sir Francis looked up, and viewed these contortions with astonisop 
ment. 

"May I ask," he said, "what is thematterP Are you distracted P 
Upon my honour," he continued, no l(mger abLe to resist a onik^ 
^ you remind me exaetly c^ a bear learning to dance upon a hot iron; 
piay sit down, for you <i«ite shake the room and mv nerves by this exr 
traordinary manifestation of ecstasy, the cause (h which I can in a» 
way comnrehend." 

I wul soon explain it." Templeton replied. "When you told me 
that you wexe going to take unto yourself a wife, I felt totally floored; 
you know you've aarays been very kind to me ; your house has been 
open to me morning, noon, and night, and you must be aware, my good 
leUow, that eveirboav is for himself m this world." 

" Well" said Sir fraucis, "I cannot imagine what that can have to 
do with the subject." 

"rU speedihr let you into the secret. It just came into my head, 
that if you haa chosen one of those fine laoies^ she mi^ht perchance 
hfa^ turned up her nose at me ; for I know I am not quite one of ih» 
Almack's dandies— not m that grand dull set which fa^onable ladies 
emsider indiB|)ensable to those with whom they associate ; and, b^- 
the-by« a stupid cursed slow one it is^ in my opinion. However, to 
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stick to the point ; it just struck me all of a heap, and thinks I^ well, 
there's no more ran for me here. Now that youVe told me you are 
only going to marry that pretty actress, it is quite another thing. 
Why, they're the jolliest little devils in the world. They have not been 
spout by being brought up to think that nobody is worth looking at 
but those who oelons to the peerage, or have lived in the atmosphere 
of exclusiveness. Tney take things and people as they come, and live 
in this world to enjoy its good things, without weighing titles, and dis- 
tinctions, and manners, and pursing up their mouths, calling one -pet- 
son vulgar, and another genteel, and so on." 

Every word that fell fiom Templeton's silly ^s added to the indig- 
nation which was rising in the breast of Su: Francis. He was too 
angry to speak for some time, therefore this lon^ tirade was allowed 
to proceed without interruption. He felt, in the uritated state of his 
temper, that had it not been too undignified for a gentleman of his re- 
finement, it would have been a satisfaction to hurl the book he held in 
his hand at the carroty head of the unfortunate Augustus, who con- 
tinued to rub his hands with great glee. 

" Well, this is a relief, upon my honour. I should not wonder if 
this was to put me up to marryinff Fanny." But Templeton had the 
sense not to make audible this last idea. Some fortunate instinct 
whispered that he had better not ; and lucky it was for him. Sir 
Francis was abready pale with anger. 

The refinfed— the beautiful Rosalie—aristocratic, at least, in mind — 
in appearance, to be ranked thus by the contemptible puppy ! 

"Templeton," he said, in a voice which immediately subdued the 
mptures of the former, " you are the greatest fool in existence, and not 
omy are you simply a fool, but a most presumptuous— a most imperti- 
nent one." 

Templeton stopped short, and looked suddenly round, very muok 
like a dog that ms received an unexpected kick^ and is preparing to 
sneak away with its tail between its legs. 

" I beg to inform you^ sir," continued the baronet, with an air of 
cold dignitv, more alarmmg to Templeton than a hearty burst of anger, 
** that the lady to whom I am about to offer my hand is generally con- 
sidered, in every way, save that of rank, equally calculated to inspire 
respect and consideration, as my cousins the Ladies de Vere. whose 
names you have presumed to use with such freedom; and although 
she may have appeared on the stf^e, her i^osition is totally unlike ilakt 
of those who surround her; if I succeed m my suit, and am so fortu- 
nate as to persuade her to become my vnfe and the mistress of mf 
establishment, there is no Lady de Vere, or any other tilled woman in 
the land, who will know better how to choose her society— or whose 
delicacy of mind and innate sense of what is due to herself, will shrink 
with more dis^t from the vulgar and ill-bred. I sent for you here to 
mention the circumstance, from motives of my own. I knew it would 
be the best vehicle I could make use of for its circulation. I wish it 
to be known generally. The young ladv is the bosom friend and oon^ 
panion of the Ladies de Yere, and in all ways calculated to make me 
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iis^p J. You are at liberty to tell all this in every club, and to every 
cue who will listen to you ; and I trust it will put an end to the im- 
pertinence and persecution to which Miss Elton is exposed, from the 
advances of the presumptuous. My eye will be ever on the watch — 
SIT ear open to every ofiensive expression, and woe be to the person 
wno presumes to look or speak— by word or deed, either to interfere 
with my suit, or to lessen the dignity of her virtue by tjieir insolent 
gossip. Now this is all I have to say, and as I have some business to 
tnuisact, I shall wish you good morning." 

And Sir Francis, in that cool contemptuous mamier which no one 
knew better how to assume, put out his hand and rang the bell that 
vas close to him, and then opening his book began quietly to read, 
and poor Templeton, looking very silly, walked off. 

On the stairs he met the house-steward, wno was a great ally of his. 

" Jennings," he said in a trembling voice, "we are mined." 

Jennings stared, and on seeing the countenance of Temnleton, was 
feally alarmed; and perhaps it was hardly a relief to his fears when, 
on asking for an explanation of these terrific words, Templeton ex- 
damied in an emphatic tone> " 'Tis all over, he's going to be married." . 



CHAPTER XLYIL 



It was ever a great trial to the patience of Sir Erancis to find him- 
self obliged to relinquish attending the Opera. One evening he had 
been commanded as a guest to the royid table, and as a state ball was 
to ensue, he knew that there would be no possibility of getting away 
until long after Eosalie had left the theatre. It was a cause of acute 
xegtet, and nothing could exceed his mortification; for he felt that it 
was the only certain means of seeing her, so inaccessible was she 
.always at her own home. He had made himself sufficiently acquainted 
with her movements to be aware that she was scarcely ever at Belmont 
House on the morning of a performance. 

To do the baronet justice^ I believe it may be truly said, that he was 
aincerely and honourably m love; and this passion, which really in 
itself is most beautiful— most purifying, had wrought its improving 
^eet upon his mind. All that was gross and sensual in his nature 
seemed to be refined. Love that spring from purity of purpose is 
ever mingled with respect, and abready Sir Erancis appeared changed. 
Hifl old associates— -nis usual haunts became distasteful to him— all 
tiie trivial nothings that before had completely engrossed his mind 
bad lost their reliuu Even to himself this caused surprise, and as he 
mounted his horse and rode at a rapid pace, avoiding the park, and 
Wdog one of the roads that Jed out of Ijondon, be ruminated on the 
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exfnracndiiuuy mood tfaafc had oome over him; and as he mmt on ha 
allowed his spirited hone to take a bride trot and lost in his own 
reflections, neither saw nor heeded any pasaiflg omeet 

So deeply was he abstracted, that he was not as all awaie ef being 
nearly on the point of riding oyer a man, who was in 1^ actof cross- 
ing toe road. Indeed, the horse's head htd touched his shoulder be£M:« 
the baronet had the power of reininf in his impatient steed. Chi 
casting his eyes around to apologise to uie person he had thus annoyed, 
his looks encountered the fierce dbire of Arturo, who stood ia the 
midst of the road, holding in one hand a basket oontnining floirera. 
The two yoon^ men instantly recognised each otiier. Sk Francis well 
knewthe Italian; and the hatred which was entratainedbybodiwaB 
as mutual as it was bitter. Sir Francis had noted weil tne looka of 
xage with whidi he had eyer regarded him. At first the startlinir aus- 
picion crossed his mind— could ne be the forouxed loyer of Rosalie? 

But soon these odious ideas had been chased away, for by his newly- 
acquired intimaey witii his cousin Gertrude, who never wocried of the 
theme, he had contriyed to extract every incident in the life of her in 
whom he felt so deeply interested ; and she had told him of the hag^ 
less passion of the hanosome Arturo. 

Reassured by this knowledge. Sir Francis, in the insolence of his 
pride, would have treated him with contempt, as if beneath his an^ 
or his thoughts, but in the bearioff of the Italian there was somethmg 
so noble, so commanding, that altnoueh he hated him, and with some 
cause, still he felt that he dared not take a liberty with him. ^ 

Every time Sir Francis appeared behind the scenes fam would 
Arturo have sought an.o^pcSi^unity of provoking him to some act 
which might bring them in competition with each other ; at least, if 
looks that spoke daggers could nave had the effect of loasxng the 
slumbering hon. ' 

But Sir Francis was on his guard. First of aU^ his anogmt Dsime 
de^ed the youth too coht^nptible for him to notice ; and then again, 
if his choler did rise, he chedLed the feeling, for he well knewthe pecsi- 
liar sentiments of aSecdon whidi Rosalie entertained towards the im- 
netuous boy j and so anxious was he to conciliate her, that mudi would 
he have tolerated rather than allow himself to be irritated so far 
m to commit any act that might forfeit tiie increased jfoyoor whidi he 
hoped he had found in her eyes. 

At the present juncture we must exculpate the bazonet from an in- 
tention (» insulting Arturo. He was not aware that any individnal 
was before him : but to the inflamed mind d his unhappy rival theast 
in itself was sumciiNit to bring to its crisis the explosion of hatred that 
was ready to burst in his heart ; and no sooner did he pearceiye who 
was the aggressor, than, with the spring of an infuriated tiger, be 
caught at ihe bridle, and endeavooiea to seize it. 

SomeryiUe warded c^ his approach, and his hot blood risuigto abont 
the same decree of intemperance as his enraged antagonist, he kveUed 
a blow at mm with his whip, which took but too sure an aim ; and 
nrging on his Jione he galloped ofi", lea?ing Axtuio speedd4s% im- 
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mtfvible, TooM to tlie grooncL almost tamed into marUe b7 tbe 
atammg effects of this most imfortunate deed. 

His countenance was absolutely unearthly ; every demoniac passioii 
aeemed painted upon it : 

" Vengeance was in his heart, death in his hand ; 
BloM and reyenge wens hammering in his head." 

The description given by the groom who followed Sir Ilrancis, and 
trho was afterwards oUiged to ffive a detailed account of the scencL 
was very frightful. The inwara tortures of the youth were depicted* 
m the terrific distortion of his features. For many moments be 
attrred not. 

At length, with an exdamation of horror, he raised his hand to his 
cheek, upon which the blow of the whip had made a deep impression. 
Falling on his knees, he clasped his hands together, then lifted them 
qp on high, and his lips were heard to ]^nounce some emphatic 
words. After ramamjng a moment or two m this attitude, he skywlr 
IOS& and drawing his hat over his eyes, walked away with rapid 
stondes. 

The man rehted thafc the whole affair created such a feelmg in hl§ 
okind that he could not in any way shake off its impression— that 
it actually haunted hiniL and that if he lived a thousand vears he could 
lUBver get the dreadful lodes of the Itahan out of his head ; and, be 
addedTfrom that moment his heart misgave him. 

j9ir JPrancis rode on in a towering passion. His blood was boiling 
with indignation ; but it was with a sensation of savage satisfaction 
that he rdlected on the chastisement which he had bestowed upon the 
audacious striplmg. 

He rode for some hours, and only returned home in time to dress 
ftir dinner. He was in no mood to play the courtier that evening. 
Gladly would he have pleaded iUness or any other cause which might 
serve as an excuse for his non-attendance ; and he had serious thoughts 
of getting into bed and sending for Sir Henrv Halford, who, from the 
disturbedstate of his pulse, might really with truth have pronounced 
him to be labouring under much excitement of sjstem. 

But the remembrance suddenly struck upon his imagination that he 
was to meet the Belmonts, and in another instant he was dressing 
with great alacrity. At least, he should hear of Eosalie. and have the 

Sivilege of talking of her ; and in the space of a short nour he was in 
e foil enjoyment of this happiness, having fortunately obtained a 
seat at the dinner-table bv the side of Ladv Gertrude ; and from his 
eonversstion with her amply was he repaid tor all the vexations of the 

Her manner towards him, influenced by the change which her feel- 
iiu^ had undergone during the few last weeks, was friendly and con- 
mlentiaL She assisted to draw him on to speak of the subject that 
was nearest his heart, so, before they parted this evening, he had poured 
fotrth to her the whole story of his love ; and so eloquentlv did he 
speak, every expression that he used bore the impress <u sucn honoiir- 
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able feelings— so much of generosii7'-*of di8intei!e8iedAess--tliAt Ger- 
^de's warm heart was at once captivated, and with fervency enlisted 
in his cause. 

Sir Francis well knew how to use the power cf speech. It had ever 
been his favourite maxim — 

*^ That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If, mth his tongne, be cannot win a woman;" 

and certsdnlv, ere he had accomplished his designs, Gertrude wm 
charmed— elated. If the young JLord Akndale had been there, ho 
might, perchance, have been surprised to watch the glow of delimited 
ammation which spread over the countenance of his ladv-love as she 
listened, with intense ea^mess, to the honeyed words which fell from 
the lips of the insrnuatmg baronet. She was, indeed, overjoved : Sir 
Francis had spoken directly to her heart. At least^ he wore the beau- 
tiful semblance of excellence ; and, in the unsophisticated innocence 
of the sweet young lady, she no longer doubted what she so anxiously 
desired. And Bx)salie, the darling, cherished friend of her earliest 
youth, would be happy, as she deserved to be— would be exalted to a 
sphere for which she was so weU fitted, by the ele^^ce and refinement 
01 her mind. The bond of relationship would unite them, if possible, 
in still closer intimaev. The miseries she now endured would all 
vanish ; and she tumea her eyes with— even gratitude— upon her aristo- 
cratic-looking cousin. 

Never, for a moment, did a doubt cross her mind that he could have 
any difficulties to encounter ; and the affectionate girl returned home, 
in a state of ecstas^r of spirits, which amazed those around her ; for 
she did not communicate to them the cause she had for exultation. 

Sir Francis had requested her, for a few short days, to keep his 
secret; and to this she had acceded, although she was doing great 
violence to her feelings, for she longed to spread intelligence wbioh, 
she hoped, would cause universal satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XLYin, 



The little boy Algernon had rallied considerably from his long and 
dangerous sickness, and was pronounced ahnost convalescent; whea 
SosaJie, who had not been able to pay him her accustomed visit the 
day before, received a note from Lady Behnont, informing her that 
the child had had a relapse, and was again extremely ill : the mar- 
chioness requested that she would come to Belmont House that day, if 
possible, as the suffering boy had JDcen asking for her repeatedly. 

To Biosalie's great distress, this was not to be accomplished. The 
whole of the morning was to be devoted to a rehearsal ; and Gabrielli, 
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«W|o Bi common with others had hegnn to he seriously alarmed at hei< 
state of health and increase of cough, was peremptory in his ordera 
that she should take rest, and not exert her voice in any way imtil the 
evening, when she was again to perform at the Opera. 

Tins made her very nncomfortahle. She knew the irritable nature of 
the child ; to wait till the morrow would be a complete age of expec- 
tation to him, and might bear the semblance of uukmdness in her. 

But what was she to do ? Gabrielli, once firm in his commands^ 
Tvaft immovable. She could only write her regrets. 

I accompanied her as usual to the Opera. " Medea" was again per^ 
formed, and once more she covered herself with glory. Well as she 
acted mtherto, I could not help imagining that never before did she 
display such genius ; and now I might liken it to the last expiring flash 
of an exhausted lamp— startling by its brilliancy and by its sudden ex- 
tinction. Little did the audience unagine. when again they insisted on 
her coming forward, that they looked on ner for the last tune—for the 
last time nad heard that voice — the remembrance of whose melody 
would never be forgotten. Others might succeed— sparkling and beau* 
tiful— -but never, never y could there be another Bosahe ! 

She seldom changed her dress when the opera was concluded; but 
merely wrapped herself in a cloak, and, with a veil thrown over 
her head, returned to her home. I always conveyed her to the 



[lis night, as soon as she was seated in the carriage, she said to me : 
"I have the greatest favour to ask ybu, Mr. Leslie. Will you leave 
me at Belmont House ? I am so anxious about little Algernon, that I 
feel certain I shall not close my eyes this night if I do not see him* 
But I will not keep you, for I know you are not well, and are sufieiing 
pain from your foot. I will ask the porter to detain the carriage when 
it brings Lady Belmont and her daughters home, for I know they were 
obligea to go to the Queen's ball. Until thev arrive I can sit by the 
dear little boy. If he is asleep, I shall have the satisfaction of watch- 
ing his slumbers, and can relieve the wearied nurse; should he be 
awake and restless, no one can soothe and amuse him as well as I hava 
the power of doing." 

I tried to dissuade her from this. I pleaded her own delicate health, 
and the extreme fatigue she had undergone ; but, as this had no effect, 
I endeavoured to alarm her by mentioning GabrieUi*s anger ; but he 
was engaged to some supper, she knew, and would not return tiU the 
morning \ and his displeasure she would willingly brave to gain a point 
upon which she had so anxiously set her mind. As was ever the case, 
I nad not the jwwer to resist her entreaties. 

"But your dress, my child," I said; "what an attire for a sick 
room !" 

She laughed, and answered — " That wiU be easily managed. I can 
soon cast it off, and borrow a dressing-gown ; therefore, not one of 
your arguments will avail, so let us at once drive to Piccadilly, and in- 
dulge my whim with your usual kindness." 

So we went there, and having arranged her plans with the porter, L 
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left lier, sod returned home to nurse mf poor tgoasajog toot, ytliaek 
#adit propeilj never to have left tke footstool 

Jiosalie soon glided up the stairs, and found herself in the boudoir 
of the marchioneaa. There she was told by an att^ant that the little 
brd WM very restless ; the doctor had given him a sleeping drso^t, 
irhidias yet had not composed him, and he had only jnstleft hiia^ sit- 
ing that his patient was not much better. 

The nurse was with him, and as Eosalie softly entered the dieeiping 
apartment, her tender heart was pained by the sound of exclaiaKboos 
of suffering and impatience which were bursting ever and anon from 
Idle Ups of the sick child. The nurse was in yain trying to ^uiet hsaiL 

IU)saiie said in a soit tone, " My poor Algernon, how grieved I am 
ahai yon areiU again. Bosahe is eome to sin^ to you, to endeavonr to 
Biake yon better, and to ask her little darling to he still and trr to 
aieepj and then he will soon be well, and his poor mamma will be 



child immediatdT knew the sweet voice which addressed him, 
aad held out his feverish hand, but looked surprised when he saw her 
thus enveloped m the large cloak and veil, which so altered h^ i^pear- 



Ske perceived this, and said, ''I will take off this cloak, AlgerxLon, 
and then yon will see what a beautiful dress I have on : but as I am 
going to stay with you an hour or two, Mrs. Norris will, I am sure, 
feiri&^ me a dzessing-eown, which 1 shall put on as soon as you have 
admured me sufUciently.*' 

On her throwiag off the cloak, the little boy looked sA her with ad- 
airatiqn, and then exclaimed, " But you must not take it off, Al^ likes 
|o see it. It makes him think of the ^ood and beautiful fairy vou read 
about the other day; so don't take it oS," he again. iepeate(^ in ih& 
petulant tone of sickness. 

And Bosalie, who would fain have disencumbered herself firom the 
gcMrgeoua dress, so heavy and inconvenient, particularly in her present 
capacity of nurse, dieerfully acceded to his request ; and entreatine 
Mrs. Norris to retire to her bed in the next room, promised to wat(£ 
by the invalid until the return of the carriage obliged her to relinquish 
ber post. 

Too dad was Mrs. Norris to avail herself of this permission. She 
knew that her lad;^ would be satisfied, dmd the child even more easily 
tranquillised than if she remained ; so Bosalie was left aloBB with, her 



He b^^ed that a Hght misht be so placed that he could look upon.his 
^beautirul fairy," ana then desired her to sing, which she did in a low, 
soothing tone of voice, kneeling Inr his beoside ; a position which 
enabled him to examine more closely the ornaments round her neck. 
With his eyes wide open and fixed upon this dazzling object, the little 
IbUow lay quite still for some time, but by desrees the eyes began to 
olose, and though he seemed to wish to keep them open, to gnze a^ain 
v>u again upon the radiant figure before him, at length the neaviness 
«K ideep prevailed and the dosed eyelids shut her from his sight. Sopn 
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Ms breathing gave indication of calm and refreshing repose, and his 
watchful friend, knowing how long it had been a stranger to his irritable 
frame, hailed with joy tnis symptom of amendment. 

So fearful was she of disturbmg him^ that, fatiguing as was the posi- 
tion she had taken, she remainea in it, still holding one of his little 
hands, and continued to sing^ lest the sudden cessation of sound might 
break his slumber. 

And what an opportunity was this of breathing forth the devotion of 
her heart to the tfcone of grace ! On her knfees, in a half-darkened 
room, by the side of a mortal spirit which looked as if it were hovering 
between earth and heaven, the life of the adored child of parents so 
virtuous, so beloved, was hanging, as it were, by the most slender 
■thread. But the hand of the Almighty could save it— the power of the 
Omnipotent surrounded it. And J8x)salie prayed fervently, although 
her aspirations were poured forth in song. 

And what language is more fitted to excite and to express the best 
feelings of our nature, or more suited to convey the sorrow of the 
labouring heart ? Bapt in the enthusiasm of adoration--k)f devotion — 
which her ideas inspired, she heeded nought besides ;— neither time, as 
it sped its rapid fli^t, nor any other consideration, and she continued 
to chaunt forth her earnest supplications. 

But suddenly her ear caught a sound. She paused and listened, and 
then a deep-drawn sigh caused her to cast her eyes towards that part 
of the room from whence it proceeded, and she saw standing at the 
other side of the bed Lord Fitz-Emest ! He leant against the opposite 
wall : his arms were folded, and how long he might have been there she 
could not guess. 

Rosalie's first impulse was to rise suddenly, but the idea of awaken- 
ing the child checked her, and she remained in the same position; but 
her face was crimsoned with emotion, and she bent her head upon the 
coverlet. 

A painful pause ensued. At length it was broken by !Fitz-Emest, 
who said, in a hollow, agitated tone, "Bosahe, I must sneak to you." 

She shook her head, and pointed to the child, but with an impatient 
gesture he exclaimed: "Is he only to be considered? — have you no 
feeling left but for him— when I so much more require the solace which 
you alone can afford ? You mtut come into the next room, Rosalie, and 
speak to me ; or the alternative will be that, in another moment, I 
snail be gone, and you wiU never see or hear of me more." 

Bosalie sickenea with terror, not only at his words, but at the ex- 
pression of his countenance ; for by the shaded light of the lamp she 
saw that it was wild and ghastly in the extreme. She gently extri- 
cated herself from the child, and hastily approached him. 

" What mean these dreadful words ?" she exclaimed— "you fill me 
with terror !" 

"My meaning is this, Rosalie," he said, and at the same m9ment he 
caught her in his arms and pressed her convulsively to his heart-; 
" shrink not with such terror ;— I mean no wrong. I am here to ask 
you to decide my fate. I adore you— I feel that I cannot exist without 

o 
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you!— promise to be mine— my wedded -wife— the beloved partner of 
my future existence;— and then what care I for aught besides P Yon 
will be my world— my all. With you to gaze at— to solace me — what 
could I not endure ? Everything f— Eeproach — scorn- exile from my 
country— my friends ! Only say the word — sweetest— dearest Bosalie ! 
— say that you wiU be mine, and I am happy 1 — ^hapijy ! — ^how feeble 
the expression to pourtray the ecstatic feeling with wmch such a pros- 
pect fills my heart !" 

As he thus spoke, his eyes truly flashed with the radiance of 
ecstasy. 

" On, God 1 in mercy support me ; — strengthen me in this bitter hour 
of trial !" cried the almost distracted girl, as she struggled to disen- 
gage herself from the impassioned embrace of Fitz-Emest ; and, having 
by an effort freed herself from it, she fell at once prostrate before him. 
Sue encircled his knees with her arms— she embraced them; but it was 
only to suppUcate his mercy— hia forbearance. 

Fitz-Emest !" she exclaimed, "as you value the peace of the short 
time I shall have to exist, imsay those dreadful wor^ !" 

" What ! do you reject my suit P" he cried, almost fiercely ; " do you 
spurn a love like mine ?" 

"Listen to me!" she said, as she remained kneeling at his feei^ 
from which position he vamlv endeavoured to raise her. 

" No !" she exclaimed; here will I remain untilyou have heard 
me speak— until I have softened your heart. Pitz-Emest>" she con- 
tinued, "you are speaking to one— breathing words of love, to a being 
whose days are numbered. But a short time remains for me. I have 
here a deadly malady;— my lungs are gone. As sure as I am a sup- 
pliant at your feet, six months will not have passed before all my 
earthly troubles are ended. This is a secret. I have divulged it to 
no one: but it is as true as there is a God in heaven ! Now, heed 
what I nave to say. No power would at any time have tempted me to 
listen to your wild proposal; therefore, dear, dear friend of my youth- 
ful, happy days, remember that the only comfort I can hope for on this 
side of the grave is to retain the love of those I so much value. Do 
not seek to tarnish mv fair fame— to deprive me of the only possession 
to which I cling withtervent tenacity— which soothes my every grief- 
renders even trouble light— the affection^ I may almost add, the respect 
and regard of your revered parents. Eitz-Emest," she C9ntinued, her 
low tones becoming even more emphatic, "if you could imagine how 
soothing it is to my mind to reflect that when I am no more, your 
sweet mother— your good father— jrour sisters, will all remember me 
with love— will honour the spot which I am certain they will prepare 
for my cold remains, you would not seek to deprive the poor girl of her 
only happiness. By your conduct to-night you may, perhaps, destroy 
these long-cherished nopes, which have been my support through all 
that I have undergone." 

Here a fit of coughing stopped her utterance, and when she removed 
her pocket-handkerchief from her mouth, it was saturated with blood. 
"There!" she exclaimed j " and now will you believe me P" 
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Siie-^mest was, indeed, inexpressibly shocked, surprised, and hearts- 
stricken. He trembled so violently tnat he had scarcely strength to 
raise her, which she now allowed nim to do, as she was abnost ex- 
hausted; and he placed her on a seat. 

" I have not said half what I have on my mind," she continued, after 
a short pause, " and speak I must, though they may be the last words I 
am able to utter. You say you love me ; — then you will promise to 
obey my dying injunctions." 

Pitz-Emest started. Rosalie saw that his heart was softened— that 
the fiery nature of his feelinars were cahned ; for his manly spirit was 

gvitsj subdued by what he had seen and heard ; and tears, which sprung 
rem a mingled source, chased each other from his eyes. 
" Leave London to-morrow " she said ; " but, before you do so, 
•write to Lady Constance. Tell her you gneve that vou have given her 
sorrow ; — and, of sorrow, believe me, she has tasted oitterly '.—but, say 
that your dream of darkness is over — that you will return at the ap- 
I}ointed time to claim her as your bride— an altered man 1 Nay^ start 
not ! turn not thus away ! it is Rosalie who implores — who solicits this 
last boon from you; and, when she is gone, her remembrance will no 
longer be a feverish phaaitom of your imagination, as she is now, aks I 
But, may she not be your mediating spirit ?— may she not be allowed to 
hover round you, and witness your earthly bliss ? Blest you must be 
if you obtain the affections of one so ffooo— so excellent. Should you 
persevere in your present course, my doom is sealed I I shall be cast 
off— scorned— by tnose whose smiles are to me as the dew of heaven 
upon the ;)arched earth ! and the wretched, heart-broken Rosalie will 
die— despised— unloved ! Her ashes will not rest peaceably,, and on . 
so blest ! in the shaded comer of the dear churchyard at ^a^^'^^ii 
No one will love her ; no one will heed her I but the finger of scotu wm 
point at her as the worthless ingrate, who turned from his amancci* 
noble bride, the heir of the house of Behnont I" «rTiich 

How vainly can description pourtray the strong emotions ^^ 
struggled for mastery in ^he breast of the unhappy young man. J-" ^ 
were as varied as they were tumultuous and agonising. . ^T%fle- 

But. m the words and demeanour of Rosafie there-existed an mu^ 
scribable power, which seemed to arrest every feeling. The ^?j^ if 
it prcftted was ninst powerful — most extraordinary. ^^.^-pitJe*^^^^ ^^^e 
tlu^rc cinannted ffom ber a halo of sanctifying purity, '^"^^^i and a^ 
ciurenr of Lis ideas. He could almost fancy her ^'"^^^*"^-.i«hed its 
ssUll, vritii a fixed gaze fastened upon her countenance, "? .^^^jartook 
varying and almost heavenly expression, a sensation, J^^V^Jq pure, 
ovim d aire, hejfun to pervade his senses. She was, maeeu, w jr^^^^ 
iu<> adestial, to be approached by mortal passions ; mi ^^Q^g. aud, 
fetuerer sent to point out to his emnff heart the ijath ot ^^r -35^, the 
tljoiigh hh adniiration increased to the highest pitch ^\^J^ Qh I hovr 
Mom of ieclmg which rtiged so furiously seemed caum<wi. 
t^oTiimandii]':^ k the alem. thejperemptory inauence ot 'wva . ^^^ ^^g 
limiih noted the change in his speaking counten^^- j^ ^£ j^g- 
the moment to take the decisive step — ^to accomplish i^^^ ^^ 

P 
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ticc— to urge tile beinff whom she so fondly, so devotedly loved, into the 
only path which could lead to future happiness for him, although that 
path would conduct him far from her for ever. For a moment a 
sudden feeling rendered her mute. A pang of regret shook through 
her whole frame. 

She held within her grasp, but was about to relinquish, a treasure 
she had 89 long hid with such tenderness — such care; her heart had 
been its hiding-place, but from that heart it was to be torn, never even 
in idea again to enter. 

For au instant she covered her face with her hands, and then start- 
ing up she cried, " Will you promise me to go— to endeavour to forget 
me ;— no," and her voice softened — " not forget, but only to recollect 
me as your little protegee of former years. Say, will you write to Lady 
Constance, whose heart your unkindness has agonised; and that you 
will return and fulfil your plighted vows to one whom you once prized, 
and whom you will learn to love more kindly than ever? Say you 
will, or you wiU kill me— with your own hand would you inflict my 
death-blow P" she exclaimed vehemently, as a loud knock announced 
the return of the family; and Fitz-Emest, terrified by the agonised 
expression of her countenance, muimured a famt assent ; and once 
more taking her in his arms, and pressing a hurried though fervent 
kiss upon her pale lips, rushed disi^sctedly from the apartment. 

Eosalie, with a degree of feebleness that could scarcely sustain her 
exhausted frame, had only power left to regain the bedside of the 
child^ and there she sunk in a state of insensibility. 



CHAFTEE XLIX* 



Ok entering her boudoir. Lady Belmont fotmd everything still and 
quiet. On9 small lamp alone burnt upon the table. The door was 
open, which led to the chamber of her sick child, but all was sQent. 
"With a heart beating with maternal hopes and fears, she gently ad- 
vanced^ He was asleep she felt certain, and that idea in itself vras 
comfort. 

The room was almost in darkness. A single light dimly lent its in- 
fluence to rescue it from total obscurity. How was Lady Belmout 
startled as gently she gained the side of the bed, to perceive a figure 
stretched across the foot of it. At the first glance she imagined it to 
be the nurse, who, wearied with watching, had given way to sleep ; 
but as her eye became accustomed to the subdued light of the room, 
she saw wilJi amazement the extraordinary dress, thedishevelled locks 
of the prostrate form: and in another moment the identity of Rosalie 
flashea upon her mina« 
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Por a short space she was occupied in listening with delight to the 
cahn breathinff of the little boy, which told a certain tale of amend- 
ment; it was like 

A holj thing from heaven, 

A gracioDS dewy cloud. 

She ventured softly to touch the little hand which lay upon the 
coverlid ; and with a thriU of joy felt convinced that the fever had 
subsided. 

" Dear, kind Kosalie," she thought, "how considerate, how good; 
after all the" fatigue of the evening, to come here and watch over my 
boy. No doubt her voice has soouied him into this sweet sleep," and 
she looked tenderly towards the motionless girl; then, for the first 
time, there was something in the complete prostration of the position 
she had taken, which struck her as unnatural. She approached, and 
lifted up one of her hands, which hung listlessly over the side of the 
bed, and its icy coldness made her absolutely shudder. 

" Rosalie," she whispered anxiously, as she endeavoured to rouse 
her. 

But no answer could she obtain, and Lady Belmont, thoroughly 
alarmed, hastily summoned the nurses, who soon discovered that the 
poor girl was quite insensible. 

With tender care they raised her, and she was carried into the ad- 
joining apartment and hdd upon a sofa. Lady Belmont immediately 
sent for the marquis, and every means were used to restore her, wheiL 
after a lapse of some minutes, they had the inexpressible relief ot 
seeing her onen her eyes. 

With a wud start, she sat upright on the sofa ; and removing with 
her hands the hair that had escaped from its bands, and was falling 
over her face, she stared round with a bewildered gaze, turning her 
eyes confoseoly from one person to another, as if she were seeking for 
some particular object. Her mind was evidently wandering ; but on 
the marchioness gently placing her arm round her waist, aad affec- 
tionately soothing her, she again uncovered her face, which she had 
buried in her hands, and after looking for a moment steadfastly in the 
countenance of her Ibenefactress. convulsive sobs heaved in her oosom : 
at length she was relieved by a burst of tears. Her kind Mend would 
not even by a word interrupt the soothing current, which she hoped 
might eventually calm her. 

The entrance of Lord Belmont with the apothecarv, in a degree 
roused her, when the marchioness began to question ner anxiously: 
and Bosalie confessed that she had been long much more indisposed 
than she had dared to acknowledge; and revealed symptoms of her 
complaint, which spread consternation amongst all those who heard 
her. 

She now earnestly entreated to be allowed to return home. Unfor- 
tunate rirl I she longed ardently for the i)rivacy of her own apart- 
ment, where she might commune alone with her abnost distrsucted 
mind; and, with fervent prayer and supplication to the throne of 
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grace, implore for that healing oonsQiation which nothing in this wcnid 
could afford. 

She told me afterwards that she felt as distinctly as possible that 
she had received her death-blow. An inward feeling imparted to her 
that the dread fiat had gbne forth, and that her days were numbered. 
And too tnie were her words ! 

Lady Belmont in vain implored her to remain with them that night, 
but she was finn in her refusal ; and at last they were obliged to allow 
her to depart in the carriage, which the porter had by her orders de- 
tained ; the marchioness insisted upon her being accompanied by her 
own maid ; and it was with a foreboding heart that she saw her with 
feeble steps leave the apartment. 

In common with others, Lady Belmont had remarked with anxiety 
the increased cough of Rosalie ; but the dreadful symptom which that 
night had met her eye was like the passing knell that told of death. 
It was with a chill at her heart that she bade her fareweU. At a very 
early hour the next morning I received a note from her ladyship, re- 
questing my immediate attendance. 

I found that she had risen at an early hour on purpose to see me, 
and my blood curdled in my veins when I listened to all she had to say. 
Her apprehensions. I felt, were but too well grounded. She had 
written a note to her own physician, which she requested I would 
without delay deliver, and then repair with that skilful practitioner to 
the abode of the invalid. 

I must ever remember with respect and admiration the genuine 
sympathy and solicitude which this charming lady evinced for our poor 
protegee. It was with tears in her eyes that she related the events of 
the preceding evening, and the nurse's account of the length of time 
Eosalie had sung to the little boy in order to soothe lum to sleep. 

This seemed to distress Lady Belmont extremely, for she could not 
help attributing much that had occurred to the over-fatigue which 
Eosalie had sustained. Little did she guess the real cause of the 
catastrophe ! 

It was with a heavy heart that I quitted her ladyship, and pro- 
eeeded on my anxious mission. 



CHAPTER L. 

When Fitz-Emest bent his way towards the apartment of his little 
brother, I must do him the justice to say that he had no idea whom he 
should meet there. Distracted as he was by the feelings which were 
struggling for mastery in his breast, still he then retamed sufficient 
etreogth of uiind, and ft sense of whit was due to himself and others, 
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to enable kim to endeavour to avoid throwing himself intentionally 
into immediate temptation and danger ; and he would not have thus 
intruded himself into Rosalie's presence had not chance brought him 
before her. 

There was much that was good and estimable in Fitz-Emest's 
nature. His heart was aflfectionate and kind, and he loved the little . 
invalid with ahnost the softness of a woman's feelings. He had re- 
turned late from the House, and finding that the family vfeve not at 
home, he was anxious to ascertain, before he retired to rest, the last 
report of the sick boy. 

He expected to find some attendant in the boudoir, but seeing it 
unoccupied, he intended to seek the nurse by entering the sleepmg 
apartment. But as he softly opened the door, his ear was caught by 
a sound that proceeded from it, which suddenly arrested his steps. 

Did his car deceive him? Was it a creation of his fevered fancy? 
Or was it ::eally that syren voice which struck so sweetly upon his 
simprised senses ? 

He advanced a few paces^ and for some time remained listening, 
with emoticns too intense for description, to the plaintive meloofy 
which, like the notes of an Eolian harp, breathed a wild jmd mournful 
cadence. Oh ! as he listened^ how intense became the agjony of his 
heart— and tow he longed to look upon her, although the sight would 
be torture. 

Did not w:sdom. did not prudence whisper loudly in his ear to fly ? 
But under tie influence of such feelings as those which now so vio- 
lently agitated him, when were their dictates ever regarded? No, he 
would not, C3uld not tear himself away. Once more would he gaze 
upon her uns;en— he would fflide unperceived into the darkened room 
— ^he would lake one long last lingering look— and then he would 
depart j whei to return?— JV(?rer, was now his impetuous idea. 

rassion hsd thrown its disfiguring veil over nis senses, and he 
thought but of himself. 

He entered the chamber unheeded by her he sought. She was too 
deeply abscrkd in pouring forth the i)ioua effusions which were flow 
ing ttom her lips ; and her eyes were either fixed upon the countenance 
of the little by, or raised m his behalf to heaven. Fitz-Emest re- 
mained, theiBiore, in the full indulgence of a spectacle so perilous to 
bis peace of mind. How long, he knew not, for a£L was forgotten, 
every consideration save the one before him. 

The scene that followed I have before related, and the sufferings of 
the wretched young man may be in some degree imagined, when, after 
leaving thi presence of Kosalie, he found himself in tne solitude of his 
own apartment— alone with ms sorrow— no voice but that of con- 
science sounding in his ear. In Rosalie's words— her actions— her 
looks, theie had been almost a supernatural effect. In his present 
excited stste, the impression she left upon him was most thrilling — 
most impcsing. Her form was still before his eyes, as she knelt with 
dark tresses floating in wild disorder over her bosom — ^the red dress of 
Med^ reidering even whiter the alabaster purity of her skin— her 
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Uplifted hands, as she implored him, with a voice which echoed to his 
fanc^, to immolate the love he bore her on the shrine of honour and of 
justice. She appeared no longer to his heated imagination a creature 
of this world ; a vision she must have been— too celestial— too hal- 
lowed for a mortal to approach; and for a moment or two he felt 
• almost calm. 

But then again he remembered her beauty— her captivation ; and 
the strong current of his feelings heavily overpowered nim with their 
maddening— their overwhelming force. lio man that has once yielded 
up the government of his minoL and given the loose rein to nis im- 
petuous wishes, can tell how far they may impel him. They issue 
frequently from a small source, and at the commencement might have 
been easily stopped : but unchecked they are soon widenei till the 
bank at last is totally thrown down, and the flood is at liberty to 
deluge the whole plain. 

The brain of Fitz-Emest was a complete chaos. The night thus 
passed by him was probably the most wretched of his whole existence. 
He stood in the world sohtary with his misery— to no oae dared he 
confide the secret of his sorrow; and in the present benigUed state of 
his feelings he could think of no hope — ^no comfort. 

The morning quickly dawned at this season of early Ight, but its 
reviving influence wrought no cheering effect upon him ; stakding at 
an open window, he remained with his eyes fixed with a iracant store 
on the brilliant spectacle of the rising sim. 

At lengi;h, harassed by the fatigue of mental agony, he Ihrew himself 
upon a sofa and endeavoured to shut his eyes to compose himself, in 
order that he might have the power of reflection, for he biew that he 
must act decisively. The remembrance of his solemn promise to 
Rosalie urged him to fly from a spot whose very atmosjhere teemed 
with peril to his peace of mind. 

He had scarcely taken his position of rest, when a Inock at the 
door startled him, and his servant entered, bearinff in his aand a letter. 
The man looked surprised at the appearance of his masfer, whom he, 
of course, expected to find in his bed, and asleep ; but he delivered the 
letter in silence, and Fitz-Emest desured him to leave the room. 

When ajgain alone, he looked at the address, and the iaint tinge of 
C9lour which remained in his cheeks entirely fled, and he trembled so 
violently, that his hands refused their office of breaking tie seal. He 
laid the unopened epistle upon the table wliich stood before him, and 
really gasped for breath, as he endeavoured to summon resolution to 
peruse its contents ; for at the first glance h© knew the hmdwriting 
to be that of Rosalie. 
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CHAPTER LL 

When Eosalie arrived at her residence in Itegent-street, the knock 
at the door, which announced her return, was answered in an instant 
by Johnson, who, alarmed by her lengthened absence, was anxiously 
awaiting her. Ever mindful of the feelings of others, the exhausted 
girl exerted herself and ^ot out of the carriage, without showing a 
symptom of the indisposition which every moment became more over- 
powering. 

Lady Belmont* s maid followed her, and delivered the message with 
which she had been charged by the marchioness ; the purport of which 
was, that she considered Miss Elton very ill, and that early the next 
morning she would send Dr. C to see her. Many were the 

Jroffers of assistance which the civil waiting-woman tendered to 
ohnson; but Bxjsalie begged her to return, without delay, to her 
lady. 

Lideed, anxiously did she long to be alone and unrestrained, save 
by the presence of ner faithful— devoted nurse. 

It was with some difficulty that she had strength to ascend the 
stairs. Her breathing was hard, and she complained of a sharp pain 
in her chest. Johnson was dreadfully frightened; but after she nad 
assisted her mistress into bed, she hoped she was becoming a little 
more tranquil and easy ; seated by her side, she was listening with 
intense solicitude to the sound of every deep-drawn sigh that pro- 
ceeded from her labouring breast, and watching her closed eyelids, in 
the trembling hope that sleep had weighed them down, when suddenly 
Bosalie started up, and said : " I dare say you will oppose what I am 
going to ask— you will think I am mad— wanderii^; but before I 
allow myself to sleep, I must write a letter.. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, and my mmd will have no rest — no.peace, until I accomplish 
my impatient desire." 

It was vainly, indeed, that poor Johnson remonstrated against an 
act so fall of danger — hiatal to every hope which she might entertain 
of a speedy recovery from the present alarming attack. Rosalie urged 
her request with so much vehemence ; every refusal seemed to excite 
her so fearfully, that at length, with tears ot distress, she was obliged 
to yield; and after proppmg ner patient up with pillows, so as to 
make the position as little fatiguing as possible, she placed the desk 
before her; and Rosalie immediately commenced writmg in an eager, 
rapid manner, the following epistle : 

^ " I scarcely think that I said enough to you in our dreadful inter- 
view to-night. I did not sufficiently impress upon your mind the 
earnestness of my appeal to your sense of what is ngnt and due to 
yourseK to others— to me, the unhappy Rosalie. Some more last 
words I must now convey to you. I talked at random when I said a 
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few short months and I shonld be no lonffer here. Certainly the 
Almighty is all-powerful— nothing is impossiole witii him ; but as far 
as human eye can see, my conviction isj that my davs even are nmn- 
bered, and, at this moment, I feel as if I were kia upon my bed of 
death. But I may linger on for a short span, and as long as I am 
here, it depends upon you entirel/ whether the remaining hours of my 
life are passed in that peace of mmd which will enable me to sustain the 
trial which human nature must endure, under the influence of the awful 
dispensation of the all-wise ruler of my destiny, who has thought fit to 
bia me prepare to relinquish my youii life — to resign it with submis- 
sion ; and liis name be praised 1 witn the assistance of His spirit I 
shall be enabled to do so with peace— almost with gladness ; for that 
blessed influence has cheered the eloomy path, ana shed a radiance 
over the appalling prospect of the oark valley. And now, you alone. 
Lord Eitz-£mest, seem to stand an obstruction in the passage that 
would conduct my soul in peace to heaven. But you have it m your 
power to remove this torturing— this cmel impediment. As long as I 
may be permitted to linger in this world, your words— your boks will 
haunt my imagination. Then promise to recal them, to forget that 
you ever uttered them. Swear that you will never dare to indulge in 
feelings which seem to implicate me in their culpability, although 
Heaven knows in heart, I am innocent. But may it not be imagined 
by others that I, in some secret manner, might have assisted in the 
delusion which seems to have obscured yourl)etter reason? Heaven 
is my witness, that I would rather have forfeited every consideration 
on earth that I most prized, than have proved the unconscious cause 
of what you now endure. Therefore, dearest— most bebved Mend, 
towards whom my heart must ever beat with gratitude, for all the 
coodness that you have never failed to pour upon me, so gently — so 
kindly; attend to my last request. Go far from hence : in solitude, in 
prayer, seek to purify your mind from the baneful infatuation, wmch 
like a mist obscuring a fair prospect, hanes for a short space about it. 
Pray for support, as I have done tnrougn all my misenes : and may 
the healing influence of devotion prove to you as consolinff as I have 
felt it to be. Offer your supplications to Heaven, in the oelief that 
there is a power that can give us comfort ; and the mercy which it 
vouchsafes so graciously to all who with confidence rely upon its 
assistance, wiU incline it to aftbrd it. Believe me, you have only to 
wrestle with the delusion that blinds you, and reason and justice will 
lend you their aid easily to overcome it. Promise me you will go from 
hence; first having made your peace with that sweet being, whose 
heart, I fear, you have already clouded with sorrow. She will, I am 
sure, forgive you, and await with patient forbearance the time when 
you will return restored to yourself, and worthy to claim her as your 
bride. And oh ! Fitz-Emest, if my prayers could bring you happiness, 
what felicity would be your portion! My dying hour will be spent in 
supplications to the Almighty in your behali. 

* And now, I must bid you farewell ! My failing strength tella me 
that I must cease, although I feel that I could dilate for ever on a 
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tbeme. to me, so deeply interesting. Let me have your assnrauce that 
all will go well thafc I may die m peace, without the oreadful idea 
presenting itself to my mind that I nave teen the cause of destroyed 
topes— disappointment— unhappiness— to those to whom I owe so 
much ; — to whom my heart so fondly clings. Oh ! if you could fathom 
the depth of the love — ^the patitude. 1 feel towards all your family ! 
and to imagine, oh ! dreadful, cruel thought ! that I, who would have 
sacrificed my every hope to shield them from a moment's pain, should 
be the wretched obstacle to interpose between them and their hap- 
piness ! The very idea appears almost to deprive me of existence— to 
bring me to the very threshold of death ! But you, in mercy, will 
remove this agonising^-this torturing load ! you will not allow me to 
die— helpless — ^hopeless— heart-stricken 1 you will, surely, send me 
some words of peace — of assurance — of repentance ! Grant my earnest 
prayer ; say you wiU be your own honourable self again, my friend, 
my comforter ! and Heaven protect and bless you ! 

«BX)SALIB." 

For some moments after she had finished this letter, Eosalie sank 
back upon the cushions, exhausted— almost fainting : but she roused 
herself with an effort, and, with her own trembling hands, folded and 
directed it ; then calling Johnsom she said-: '* Now, make no remarks on 
what I am going to say, dear Johnson ; trust to your child. As soon 
as it is light take this leUer, and jgive it yourself to Lord Fitz-Emest's 
servant; unless you promise this," she added, with vehemence^ "I 
cannot even attempt to calm myself— for, on the result of its dehvery 
hangs the only prospect of peace I can have on this side of the grave. 
I know I am very ill, my poor nurse. Prepare yourself for that from 
which, I know, you shnnt with dread ; but, for my sake you- need not 
be miserable," and she threw her arms fondly roimd the neck of the 
weeping woman. " Your child will gain by that which you may^ for a 
time, lament. Why should you wish to retain her, struggling pamfully 
a few more years in this tumultuous world ? You ought to rejoice that 
there is a prospect near at hand, for me. of peace — of rest ! But you 
will do what I have asked you, dear^ good nurse, and I will try to sleep, 
and, perhaps, I may feel better when I awake." 

But these last words were pronounced in a tone that belied their 
meaiung. Poor Johnson, with bitter tears, acauiesced in all she de- 
manded, and Eosalie tried to tranquillise herself to rest, but in vain. 
Her cough became more and more troublesome; and, when the almost 
distracted woman arrived at Belmont House with the letter, of which 
the reiterated prayers of Rosalie induced her to be the bearer, she had 
also to communicate to Lady Belmonfs maid the dreadftd intelligence 
that Bosalie, in coughing, had ruptured a blood-vessel on her lungs ; 
and that she had left her. at that moment, under the charge of a sur- 
geon, whom Mvrtilla had nastily ordered to be summoned. 

The wretchea woman did not linger a second after she had executed 
her commission. With a heart almost broken by sorrow, she returned 
to the bedside of her beloved child. 
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Bosalie turned an eye upon her, full of anxiety, as she approached; 
and, seeing by her cotintenance that her wishes were accomj^hed, an 
expression of cahnness superseded the excitement which had so 
severely agitated her frame ; and, kying her head gently on the bosom 
of her faithful nurse, she closed her eyes, and soon fell into a tranquil 
sleep. The surgeon reccTimended the utmost quiet, and promised to 
return, in order to ^eet the physician whom Lady Behnont was to 
send tnat morning. 

It is easy to unagine the dismay; of Gabrielli at this most direful 
catastrophe— this death-blow to all his avaricious prospects. 

At one fell swoop, he saw his airy fabric swept to the ground. He 
had returned home, heated by wine and excess, and the first object 
that met his eves was his sister, pale and haggard from extreme terror. 
At first, stunihed by the effects of intoxication, he could scarcely com- 
preheno, ana would not give credence to her words. He received 
her communication with a burst of furious impatience ; but when, at 
len^h, the surgeon was brought to him, and he heard the words— 
"There is little hope remaining," then did the truth, indeed, burst 
upon his senses. 

But, how was it received? 

I turn from the subject with disgust— with horror ! That man— 
that dreadful man ! was he not the cause of all this misery p Truly, 
" the expectation of the wicked shall perish !•* 

I feel that I can scarcely proceed. The events which succeeded 
were of a nature so sad, so pamful, that even now their remembrance 
overpowers me. Day and night, the shadows of those who are de- 
parted appear before my feverish imagination ; and when I think that 
I am left;, and those so fair have gone before me, with the poet I could 
exclaim— 

** When I remember all 

The friends so link'd together, 
Fve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather! 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 

Some banqaet-hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain bath bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 

Of other days around me." 

I repent that I ever acceded to the request that induced me to lay 
before the public circumstances which can but engender feelings of 
sadness. But, having proceeded so far, I will endeavour to complete 
my task, although it has become a heavy one, and opens wounds which 
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seitlier age nor time has been able to beal, in a heart which once loved 
with so much fondness the angelic being whose history I have attempted 
to relate. 



NOTE BY THE EDITOE. 



Here the narrative assumes a different character. Mr. Leslie, whose 
health was in a most infirm and declining state, had become still more 
ill and suffering, and the agitation which the relation of the foregoing 
story occasioned his mind was so intense, that I was fearful I should 
be deprived of the conclusion of a tale so fraught with interest. 
However, Mr. Leslie, with the kindness and consideration that marked 
his every action, seeing mv disappointment and regret at giving up my 
task as amanuensis, caJlea me to the side of his bed, to which, of late, 
he had been almost totally confined, and, giving me a key, desired me 
to open a drawer in a cabmet, which stood in one comer of the apart- 
ment, and to bring him a bundle of papers which I should there find, 
fastened by a black ribbon. 

He sighed heavily as I placed the packet in his hand, and almost 
immediately delivered it to me again, saying, "Take this; you will find 
therein what will materially assist you in the conclusion of the hLstory, 
which I have not strength left to finish with my own lips." 

The docimients which I then received put me in possession of every 
fact that I was anxious to obtain ; and. with the assistance of one who 
was an eye-witness of the scenes which follow those already recorded, 
1 have been enabled to conclude the history of the Cantatrice, 



CHAPTER Ln. 



We will return to !Pitz-Emest, and behold him with Eosalie's letter 
still in his hand, his eyes fixed upon the lines which he appeared to be 
reading over and over again, with a sort of half-bewildered air, as if he 
swffcefy comprehended then* meaning. So perfectly lost was he to 
every consideration but the one object before him, that it was hardly 
perceptible to him that some one had again gently Imocked at the door. 
Xs he did not heed the summons, it was not repeated : in another 
moment Lady Belmont slowly entered, and when he lifcea up his eyes 
his moUier stood before him. 

She actually started and turned pale when she beheld the counte 
xiance of her son. She had expected to find him in bed. and probably 
asleep ; but in one rapid glance she saw that his head had not thai 
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night pressed his pillow ; and there was something so haggardr-so truly 
wretched in his appearance as he turned his face first towards her, and 
then asain averted it, hiding it with his hand from her view, that her msL- 
temal neart shrunk with a feelingthatpartook of horror — of surprised 
dismay ; and at once she said, " f itz-Ernest, my dear, dear son, what 
is the matter ?" then sitting down on the sofa by his side, she took 
hold of the hand that was pressed tightly over his forehead, with the 
same degree of tenderness that she would have evinced to the infant 
Algernon, and drew him towards her. A mother's softness knows no 
diminution. Is her child in sorrow, and all the tender love, the anxious 
self-sacrificing feelings return with the same ardent— heartfelt devo- 
tion which glowed in her breast when she was wont to press him to it 
in his helpless infancy. 

Fitz-Ernest still continued for a short time to avert his face : but 
" there is something in sorrow that breaks down the pride of manhood, 
that softens the heart and brin^ it almost back to the feeling of in- 
fancv ; and even in advanced life, the mother that looked on his child- 
hoo(L that smoothed his pillow, and administered to his helplessness, 
will DC the friend to whom he will with most confidence poUr forth his 
heart — on whose bosom he can shed tears which he would be ashamed 
that any other eyes should witness. Tor there is, indeed, an enduring 
tenderness in the love of a mother that transcends all other affections of 
the heart. *Tis neither to be chilled bv selfishness, daunted by danger, 
weakened by woilhlessness, nor stiflea even by ingratitude. And if ad- 
versity or3rtake her cliild, he will be dearer to her through misfortune; 
if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish him, in 
spite of it ; and if all the world cast him off, she will be all the world to 

him" 

Lady Belmont saw that something had deeply affected her son, and 
she implored him to open his heart to her. 

" Speak to me, my child," said she. " Confide in your mother, who 
has ever been your friend as well as parent." 

Still Eitz-Emest did not speak ; it was no sullen feeling that made 
him silent. The agony of his young heart was too great for words. It 
was subdued almost to the weakness of a woman. Lady Belmont gave 
him time to recover, in a degree, although her own soul sickened with 
the dread with which the mysterious grief of her son had inspired her. 
However, she exerted herself, and began to speak on the subject which 
had thus Drought her unexpectedly into his presence, trusting it might 
have the effect of rousing him. 

"Eitz-Emest," she said, " I came to tell you of a circumstance that 
I am sure will shock you much. Johnson has just been here to com- 
municate the intelligence that our poor Ilosalie is dreadfully ill ; she 
has ruptured a blood-vessel on her lungs, and Heaven only knows what 
will be the consequence." 

At these words Eitz-Emest started on his feet, with an exclamation 
that abnost amounted to a fearful cry; and then said in a voice, the 
accents of which thrilled with terror in the ear of his mother, " It is I 
who have muidered h». It is I who am answerable before Heaven for 
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her death— it is your wretched— ivtathless son. You would spttm me, 
mother, if you knew all ; you would loathe the sight of him you have so 
loved and cherished: oh! mother, mother," he exclaimea, throwing 
himseK on his knees oefore her, "'tis I who have destroyed that sweet 
angelic Ex)saiie." 

The agony of Lady Belmont's feeKngs almost equalled those of her 
son. The dreadful words of !Fitz-Emest brought to her imagination a 
crowd of images, which her alarm exaggerated in frightfulness. She 
absolutely gasped for breath, as she thought of what might be the real 
purport of his dreadful confession. She had hardly strength to exclaim, 

Eitz-Emest, for the love of mercy, say what you mean ; keep me not 
a moment longer in this awful suspense. What is it ? Are you ^oing 
to tell me that she whom we have nourished with such fond anection — 
whom I have taken to my heart as pure and excellent — am I about to 
hear that she is false— perfidious ? Oh 1 Heaven, avert this evil," she 
cried; "let me not hear that she, whom I looked upon almost as an 
angel, has been as the treacherous serpent in our path." 

No, mother, no," cried Mtz-Emest, rising, his countenance almost 
brightening, "fear not for her; she is — oh I how can I express her 
excellence— her purity— her nobleness of mind. 'Tis I, who have been 
the deceitful tempter — ^the perjured lover ; and just Heaven is already 
wreaking its vengeance on my head, bv inflicting the tortures of self- 
reproach 1 now endure. But I will tell you the whole of my mise- 
rable story. Listen to me with patience, and do not condemn me till 
you hear all." 

Lady Belmont already experienced a sensation of inexpressible re- 
lief. A dreadful idea had crossed her mind ; and she inwardly thanked 
Heaven that it was but the phantom of her bewildered brain. Fitz- 
Emest proceeded in a rapid— ^hurried manner. 

" When I offered my hand to Constance DelaveL I really loved her. 
although my love was of a calm and gentle nature ; but I acknowledged 
her virtues ; I admired her perfections, and was perfectly convinced, 
that with her for my wife. I might anticipate a life of calm and certain 
happiness. But little did I know the weakness of my own heart ! 
Had I even suspected that there was hidden in its recesses so deep a 
well of unawakened passion, no consideration would have tempted me 
to offer to so perfect a bqing as Constance affections so variable — so 
xmstable. But at once to come to the point : I saw Ex}salie, and from 
that moment I was a wretched man. There was an indescribable 
magic in her charms, which even you, my dearest mother, can imagine ; 
from the instant I beheld her at a rehearsal at the Opera House, the 
aspect of my whole destiny seemed changed. I have been the slave of 
passion; and fearful have been l^e consequences to me: for though 
cx>nscience is not always strong enough to guide, it still has strength 
sufficient to dart a sting. I have been torn by contending feelings, 
the voice of honour upbraiding me for my want of allegiance to my 
affianced bride, imperatively lurging me to return to her feet, whilst my 
heart was fiUed with love for anotner. I must do myself some little 
justice, by declaring that I did strive to overcome the wea]aies9*-that 
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I did wrestle with the infetnation; which indeed obscured my better 
reason; and you may have observed that I shunned the society of this 
house— was scarcely ever present when she was here. . I had even made 
up my mind to leave London— England ; to banish myself in order to 
fly from my passion. But last night, Heaven knows, witnont design, 
for I knew not she was there, I found her kneeling by the bedside of 
Algernon— radiant in loveliness, with that voice of matchless melody, 
pouring forth strains which might, indeed^ have penetrated a heart of 
stone. What, then, do yon imagine thev would produce an mine, 
already yearning as it was towards her wixh such devoted ener^ ? I 
crazed upon her unperceived, until reason vanished from my nund. I 
lost all command — I was beside myself— all was forgotteiL save that 
lovely creature to whom I offered my life— my hand— my fortune ! 1 

urged her with impassioned force to ny with me " 

And what was her answer P" criea Lady Behnont, with breathless 
anxiety. 

'* Such as an angel might have listened to. Yes, dearest mother, 
she rebuked my presumptuous suit— she recalled me to a sense of 
duty — she said all that might have been expected to flow from a heart 
so pure as hers. Prostrate on the earth, she implored me to hear her 
dying words — she made me promise to fulfil my engagement with Con- 
stance. Oh ! you may think of her with redoubled admiratioa — ^witli 
respect— with even gratitude; and here is a letter which I have 
since received from ner, and which will confirm every word I hare 
spoken." 

Lady Belmont, with much agitation, perused it, as Fitz-Emest stood 
before her, his eyes fixed with intense eam^ness upon her counte- 
nance ; and whiiBt he watched it melting into tenderness and admira- 
tion, as eveiT line conveyed to her mind the purity and excellence of 
the poor girl, who, in the midst of so much mental and bodily suffer- 
ing, nad exerted herself to write, tears again fell from Mtz-Emest's 
eyes ; but they were drops that flowed from a purified source. They j 
were tears of repentance — of sorrow unmingled with passion. , 

When the marchioness had finished the perusal of this affectio* 
document, her heart was too full to allow her to speak ; but she pressea 
her son tenderlv in her arms, and that action spoke at once of sympa- 
thy, and also of forgiveness ; in the midst of allliis distress Eitz-Ernest 
felt soothed, for his mother was stiU his friend. 

When Lady Behnont could command her voice to speak, all that 
she could now do was to implore him, by the love he bore her, to conw 
pose himself; she promised, with her own lips to administer the onl; 
solace that poor Rosalie could now receive— a message of peace am 
consolation from himself; and without one word of reproach, left hii 
in order to make every arrangement that might in any way tend tl 
mitigate the sufferings of the afflicted girl. 
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CHAPTER Lm. 

6iR Francis never awoke with a lighter heart than on the morning 
which succeeded his interview with I^uiy Gertrude at St. James's. 
Every object appeared to him bright and cheering; all was couleur de 
rose. His inward feeling were as new as they were pleasing ; for the 
&:st time almost in his life; he had formed a plan which was virtuous 
in its intention : he could look with a bold glance upon the prospect 
it afforded; and felt a sort of exultation in his own surpassing merits. 
He could not help acknowledging to himself that his previous life had 
really been too reckless— too Dad. It would be impossible to go on in 
such a course much longer ; but now he would study the rake's last 
expedient^ reform, and become a much more steadv character. An 
opportunity at this moment presented itself, unattended with many of 
those repugnant sacrifices which he imajp:ined must ever follow in the 
train of a matrimonial engagement. A fashionable, high-bom girl had 
always been a horror to hun, and to make proposals to one such, he 
had ever regarded as an impossibility ; but in the instance of his pre- 
sent atjtachment, the whole matter was different. He had no haughty, 
supercilious dame to sue to ; whose stiff, i)ompous, unbending father 
was als9 to be conciliated, the frigidity of ms dignity thawed, and con- 
descension ensured, by the promise of large settlements ana fortunes 
foryounger children, &c., &c. 

The verv idea of hymen, under these circumstances, would have given 
him a cold shiver ; and never had he seen one beauty in his own sphere 
of life whose charms were sufficient to induce him to reflect upon the 
subject vnth less repugnance. 

Now, thouffh the very notion would have made him furious, had any 
one possessea presumption enough to accuse him of it the same ideas 
that had caused Templeton such disgrace, exercised their influence 
over his own feelings. The present step could not be attended with 
such sacrifices as were generally the accompaniments of an act so 
fraught with evil consequences to the liberty of a man of pleasure. 
There was no host of ceremonious relations to be enumerated in the 
catalogue 9f the bores of his acquaintances ; and as for the legal part 
of the business, he had no one to urge, to consult, but the dictates of 
liis own generosity, and these were all munificent and liberal towards 
the object of his affection; so all was smooth — everything seemed 
smiling around him, and in the liveliness of his heart, all the time he 
was performing his toilette he was singing joyfully, 

" What is life when wanting bve ? 
Kight without a morning, 
Love's the cloadless summer's sun 
Nature gay adorning." 

That day he was to dine at Behnont House, and Gertrude had pro. 

p 
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mised tliat Eosalie should be there. How long would be the liotirs 
that must intervene to the impatient lover ! but he had an imperative 
engagement which would take nim out of London, and might probably 
detain him till near the dinner hour. That would fill up the vacant 
morning, and he consoled himself bv thinking that there would be little 
prospect of catching even a casual look of Eosalie before that time. 

There was that passing in his mind which seemed to soothe him 
into patience ; and we must do him the justice to say, there was much 
of a redeeming character in the feelings of kindness and generosity 
which actuated his present conduct. 

Under the overwhelming mass of vices and follies which obscured 
the better qualities of our baronet, there were some latent sparks of 
goodness. Circumstances had increased as well as ensendered his 
faults. He had been his own master from the age of childhood. He 
possessed no parent— no friend to admonish him ; so, ever accustomed 
to be flattered— caressed and indulged to an excess the most pernicious, 
his vicious propensities, instead of being checked, were even encou- 
ra^d. His education had been be^un at Eton and completed at 
coileffe, but his private character had never been cultivated. Com- 
pletely left to chance, bom with passions violent and difficult to 
control, of course they soon ran riot, and the tares which sprung up 
so plentifuUv prevented any of the jgood seed which nature had: im- 
planted in his breast from blossommg to perfection. Of good seed 
there was indeed some amongst the many weeds which desolated this 
fair prospect. Sir Francis possessed a most exalted opinion of his 
own perfections— of his position in life, in short, of everything that 
appertained to him. The idea of lus not being acceptable as a husband 
— and to Rosalie — could never for a moment have entered into his 
imagination. Men who have lived the life which he had done, and 
those who have mixed little in the society of women, excepting of 
those of a very inferior class, fix the standard of their intrinsic merits 
at a very low rate. They imagine that vanity and mercenary con- 
siderations influence their every feeling. They have no idea of the 
single-minded nature of their true affections — of the fervour and dis- 
interestedness of their attachment, which even partakes of enthu- 
siasm. 

Sir Francis had not the slightest misgiving as to the acceptance of 
fiis suit. He thouffht, perhaps, he might have a little trouble m getting 
her away from Gabrielli ; and perhaps have to disburse a large sum of 
money to indemnify him for the great loss he would sustain in Rosalie, 
as her talents must ensure him such a bountiful harvest. ^ But that 
did not at all distress him. He was ready to compromise to any 
amount, for his estate was enormous, and, strange to say, not very 
heavily encumbered. 

Ashe turned into Bond-street, on his way to the country, he passed 
Storr and Mortimer's; there he suddenly halted, and entering the 
shop, asked to look at the diamonds that were preparing for the oride 

elect of the young Duke of C ; after examining them, he ordered a 

set to be put into preparation for himself; making, howdver, some 
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additions and alterations which would render the parure even more 
costly and expensive. 

" As I am about it,'* thought Sir Francis, " I may as well transact a 
little more business this morning, for I shall want everything in a 
great hurr^, and these rascals are all so dilatory ;" so he rode off in 
the direction of his coachmaker, and ^ve an order for a splendid 
London chariot and other eguipages, which were to render the future 
Lady Somerville the envr of the oeau-monde. 

After this was accomplished, he felt that he had achieved a great 
deal in a short space of time. 

And now he must make the best of his way to Bichmond ; first, 
however, taking care to pass the house which contained her who had 
thus inspired hun ; and, as he turned his eyes upon the abode, he was 
thmlfiTig that he might compare her to a diamond, enclosed in a case 
unfit to receive a gem of such value. He fancied that there was a 
peculiar appearance of desolation about the mansion, for the upper 
windows were closed. Little did he ima^e when, with a heart 
throbbing with joy and hoi)e he gazed upon it, that scenes of distress 
and soiTow were passing within its waUs. 

Sir Francis proceeded on his country expedition. It was a visit of 
duty and interest, which he was obliged to pa^ about once a year* to 
an old aunt, who had declared her intcaition or making him her heir ; 
and a clear ten thousand a year would, at her death, devolve into his 
already well-filled coffers. The old ladv was very ill, and had sent for 
him ; or probably at this moment Sir Rancis would not have been ia 
the mood to volimteer a visit to a sick room. 

Wlien he arrived there, he found her extremely ill, so much so that 
her death was instantlv expected, and he remained for some time await- 
ing the event ; towards the afternoon, however, she rallied, and he was 
able to return, but with only a few moments left to dress for dinner 
and repair to Belmont House. 

On reaching HiU-street, the porter placed in his hand a letter which, 
he said, had arrived ahnost immediately after Sir JBVancis had left the 
house that morning. It was firom I^idy Gertrude, and was written 
under the most paimol agitation. 

She told him that EosaJie had been taken dreadfallv ill • and added 
that they were all so much shocked and overcome tnat they did not 
ieel equal to seeing any company at dinner that day. 

The letter almost f^ from the hand of Sir Francis, so muc]) did its 
intents surprise and discomppse him. How little had he anticipated 
this frustration of the hopes in which he had revelled with such de- 
light ! 

Amidst 'all the vicissitudes of time and life, who has any title to 
reckon upon the future ? At one period or another it is certain that 
the calm will be troubled and the dark cloud arise. No warnings of 
any approaching disappointment had ever dimmed the lustre of the 
prospects of this man of prosperity and pleasure. He had always 
looked forward with a smile, and indulged in the hope that " to-morrow 
ahsil be as this day« and even more abundantly." 

f2 
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'Tis thus we witness tlie progress of the thoti^ilessr— their folly and 
presumption— their pride and levity, wMch make for themselves a fan- 
tastic, imag^inary future, that^ dduding them for awhile in vanity, too 
often termmates in misery ! 

Ail hitherto had flowed with an even course to Sir Francis. He was 
not accustomed to be thwarted, and his feelings now were of a mixed 
nature. He was not only distressed but disappointed. His annoyance 
and unhappiness were not decreased by reflection: and, when he 
thought of her— so brilliant — so beautiful ! stretched upon a bed of 
pain and sickness, his heart became softened, every fear augmented, and 
in another moment he rushed out of the house. 

First, bethought he would immediately go to Regent-street, thereto 
gain soqae farther tidings 9f the sufferer; but again }Le changed his 
mind, ajid with hurried, rapid steps, arrived at Belmont House, and, 
sending up an earnest petition to be admitted into the presence of 
Lady G^rude, after a short delay was ushered into her morning- 
room. 

He found her in a most agitated state; and truly his sufferings at 
that moment almost equalled ner own. 

' The account she had to give him was not calculated to compose his 
spirits : for with tears qi anguish she informed him th&t Lady Belmont 
had only just left Rosalie's bedside, and that although for the moment 
she was rather better, the medical attendants spoke most despairingly 
of her situation. One could have hardly traced in the dejected man, 
who with downcast eyes and faltering steps was seen to issue slowly 
from the splendid mansion, the ^av, the thoughtless baronet, who had 
ever, ere this moment of disappomiment, felt that he had all the world 
before him. 

But such is the transitory nature of our earthly hopes. Fondly we 
project some favourite plan ; we think that we have provided for aU 
that may happen; that our measures have been taken with vigilant 
prudence ; and, on every side, we seem perfectly guarded and secure. 
But it is not so to be : some event happens, unforeseen by our dim 
perceptions, which turns the whole course of things into a new direc- 
tion, and blasts all our fondest wishes. 



CHAPTER LIV. 



Mb. Leslie had arrived at Regent-street. From the very strong 
affection which he entertaiaed for the unfortunate girl, the agony of 
his feelinffs may be imagined, when as he entered the Jiouselie was 
met by tne woman Myrtilla, who without the slightest caution an- 
nounced to him the fatal opinion of the medical man. His flrst im- 
pulse was unmediately to go to Rosalie ; but he was told that she was 
at that moment sleeping-; therefore he went into th§ drawing-room, to 
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wait the time when she should awake; and there he found her mise* 
Table mother. 

It was, indeed, a sad interview. The work of death had proceeded 
with a y^ slow pace, although it had commenced its certain destruc- 
tion on her &ame ; but as she herself expressed it, little had she anti- 
cipated that, with its fatal dart fixed in her own breast, she should stOl 
live on ; ana one so young — so fair — so blooming, should go before 
her. All she felt was not merely grief. That self-reproach, which 
seemed always to follow h6r with iU upbraiding yoice, was ever ring- 
ingin her ears. 

Her poor child!— in imagination she saw her glowing with all the 
hues of health — of happiness in the peaceful days of her childhood — 
and she had destroyed ner prospects. It was through her means that 
she was brought even unto death ; her sorrow was rery heavy to bear, 
and the poor old man who sat beside her had lost all povrer of bestowing 
one word of consolation. He who, in his unselfish nature, appeared 
always to forget himself when others mourned, was now quite over- 
whelmed by iiis own deep misery; and down his withered cheeks 
flowed tears which he did not even attempt to restrain. 

The dear child whom he had loved so well ! Was it really true P— 
No, it could not belaud then a ray of hope darted across his mind. 
The physician would come^ ancL perhaps, he would unsay the cruel 
words. She must not die. It was out of nature that one so 
good— so sweet, should perish, and he the old, the useless, be left to 
mourn. 

"No," he exclaimed, rising rapidly, and pacing with hurried steps 
the floor, "they have exaggerated the case; that Italian woman 
always was deceitfol, she always hated her. 1 cannot bear it. I must 
ascertain with my own eyes what is really the state of the case. 
Heaven grant that I may find it less dreadful." And he left the room, 
and proceed to the door of Bosalie's chamber. But there he paused. 
A feeling of direful apprehension crept over his senses. 

"Oh merciful Heaven!" he exclaimed, "support me— strengthen 
me to bear the agonising sight of my blighted— prostrate flower. 
Oh ! grant me the power still to be, as long as she remains here, the 
supnort, which it is my onl^ eonsolation to think I have been, through 
all ner troubles — sweet patient angel ! Let me still be the staff upon 
which she has so long^-so fondly leant— and if it must be—" and here 
with almost frantic earnestness he struck his forehead— "oh ! if she 
must die, let these arms be her last resting-place." 

And now he was about to enter, when the sound of a knock at the 
street door arrested his steps. It was^ most probably the physidan, 
and he returned dovm stairs to meet him. Myrtilla at the same mo- 
ment appeared from Bosalie's room, saying that she was now awake, 
and Dr. C— ^ accompanied by ^the surgeon, proceeded to the sick 
chamber. 

Mr. Leslie did not follow them. He sat pale and motionless in the 
parlour awaiting their return. It was a period of dreadful, awful sus- 
pense. The words which they would utter on their return would be 
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as the blessed messenger of hope, or the death-blow to his happiness. 
The moments seemed nonis. 

At length the door opened, and the medical men appeared. Mr. 
Leslie started- walked close np to the physician, ana with a frantic 
air seized his hand, and looking earnestly in his conntenance, as if he 
were perusing eagerly its every expression, he exclaimed, "I see it 
all— there is httle, little hope." 

And troly the physician looked grave and sad ; for althongh his 
professional eye was familiar with scenes of death and distress, he was 
a man of a kind and hnmane disposition, and the touchinji: scene which 
he had just quitted interested him deeply. The brilliant cantaMce 
who had been the theme of universal conversation— whose matchless 
perfections were poured forth from every lip — ^the courted— the ad- 
mired—the star or splendour— the present idol of the London world — 
how changed had he found her^-but still how lovely ! — even though 
the shades of death were gathering round her. 

And then her patient sweetness — ^her resignation ! There is cer- 
tainly a feeling of romance which hovers over our ideas when we dwell 
upon the character of an actress : a something which always seems to 
place it beyond the realities of lire. At the moment when our heroine 
was thus suddenly snatched from the admiring gaze of thousands who 
worshipped her almost as a divinitv, she was at the very pinnacle of 
her success ; therefore it was with a peculiar sensation of anxiety 
mingled with curiosity, that for the fist time the eminent practi- 
tioner looked upon this fair emblem of the transitory brilliancy, even 
of the most beautiful of nature's workmanship. 

It was impressed with these saddening reflections, and after con- 
sulting for some time with the surgeon, that he appeared before the 
heart-stricken old man, whose only slender hope hun^ upon the deci- 
sion he was about to utter; and on being thus with such intense 
anxiety accosted by him, and perceiving nis fearful agitation, he 
paused; he was reluctant to say what he foresaw would occasion so 
much misery. 

Mr. Leslie continued, "At once tell me the truth, will she— must 
she die r 

The physician answered, "My good sir, calm yourself; you are not 
In a state to hear any agitatkg mteUigence." 

Mr. Leslie replied impatiently, "1 never shall be more fit for the 
blow than at this moment, therefore tell me at once— do you consider 
her case desperate?*' ^ 

The doctor shook his head. 

" She may, perhaps, rally." he said; "but, my dear sir/ grieved am 
I to add, that 1 fear it will be but for a brief space." 

Mr. Leslie said no more. He attempted to walk towards the door, 
but he would have fallen, had he not oeen supported by the medical 
gentlemen. The shock was too great for his shattered nerves— he had 
fainted away ; and when, after a time, he slowly recovered, he was so 
weak— so exhausted, that he had not the strength to sustain the trial 
of seeing Rosalie for many hours. 
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But there was one already seated by her coucli who was adminis- 
tering words of peace — of comfort to the sinking girl. Lady Belmont 
had arrived- ana instantly made her way into the apwrtment of the 
invalid. The physician had desired that Eosalie might speak as little 
as possible, and be kept quite tranqnil and easy. Lady Behnont soon 
perceived that she could not be composed until her mind had been 
relieved. There was a kind of restlessness about her eyes— a convul- 
sive earnestness, with which she pressed the lady's hand, and looked 
into her face, which told a tale of mental agitation, unconnected with 
bodily suffermg. 

Lady Belmont's great desire was to relieve her from the load which 
she knew weighed so heavUvupon her heart. She had heard &om 
the lips of the medical man the dread fiat— that she was to die. She 
might linger a short time ; but any fresh hemorrhage from the lungs 
might prove instantly fatal. The marchioness hesitated how to act. 
She dreaded the effects of agitating her; and yet so well did she un- 
derstand the feelings of Rosalie, that she was certain nothing would 
so effectually calm the irritation, which amounted almost to agony, as 
a few words from herself. 

She saw her painfully anxious countenance— her eye of inquiry, 
which wandered ever and anon towards the door, as if she were expect- 
ing something ; therefore, she determined to hazard the point, in order 
that she might breathe the sweet influence of peace — of consolation to 
her spirit, which might shed brightness over the darkening shades that 
were encompassing ner. Whisperinff to Johnson to leave the room, 
she a^ain sat down by the side of the bed, and taking the hand of 
Hosalie within her own, in the tenderest accents said, "My sweet girl, 
I know that your mind is not at rest, but be calm— be happy. I kno^ 
all Fitz-Emest has told me everything; and what i have heard, 
makes me love you more than ever." . 

A brilliant gleam of colour passed over the pale cheeks of the sicic 
girL ' .. 

"Eosalie," continued Lady Belmont, "dear excellent Eosalie, V^ 
would be impossible for me to express the admiration. I feel, whea ^ 
think of your conduct. You have insured my ^titude, for you hav^ 
saved my son. Your words have struck upon his ear like the notes c^ 
prophecy; they awakened him from his dream — ^his delusion, a?^^ 
through your medium our dearest hopes may yet be realised. ^^?^vi 
me tobe quite cabn, not to allow any agitation to excite you, andl^^ 
tell you all without any reserve. lou do indeed ment my stnct6» 
confidence. Let me see by your countenance, sweetest, tnat 1 m^' 
venture to say all." _ ... a io- 

Rosalie looked into the face of her benefactress and smne^ana ^ 
that smile were mingled many expressions ; but it pave Xjady ff^ q£ 



that smile were mingled many expressions ; but it pave \^y PyZr o£ 
the assurance that she might continue her relation, ^without tear 
doing the listener any injury. 4.^ voitJ 

^tis Fitz-Emest's anxious request that 1 slionld e^P^s ^,^, 
his deep contrition for the suffering which lie has caused. Tortuj™& 
indeed, are his feelings ; as self-accusation renders them doubly nas^*' 
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portable; and, indeed it is dreadfoL not only to himself bnt to me^ 
when the horrid idea presents itseii, that he caused this sad catas- 
trophe—your present sufferings." 

But Rosalie shook her head emphatically. "No, no, in mercy say 
not so, the disease had long rankled herfr— the storm, long gathering, 
was readv to burst." 

Lady ^Belmont implored her to be silent, and continued : 

" As long as my son lives, he can never quite forgive himself ; — ^but 
be comforted, dearest," she added, as she saw the large tears roll 
slowly from the half-closed eyes of the pale girl; "the very pan^ that 
the remembrance will inflict, may brmg with it blessed— sanitary 
effects— may act for ever as a check to those impetuous passions which 
have been the cause of so much eviL His rature excellence — ^nay, 
even his future happiness, may both derive their source from the 
blessed remembrance of his virtuous young friend." 

Here Rosalie clasped her hands and devoutly cast her eyes towards 
heaven. Her lips appeared to move as if she were inwardly ejacolat- 
ing aprayer of thanksgiving. 

Every word you uttered-^very wish you expressed, he bids me 
tell you will be sacred to him. At this moment, his mind is too 
much occupied by what you suffer, for us to expect anything from him 
but grief: but he desires me to say that, in time, he may hope to 
accomplish all that you wish— all that we, his parents, have hoped so 
long— so anxiously. Bless you, we must ever, Rosalie — even honour 
your memory, should it be the Almighty's wiU to remove you from us." 

What lustre brightened the beautiful eyes of our heroine! 8he 
raised the hand which she still fondly held within her own, to her 
lips, and faintly murmured— "Happy— happy so to die," and then sbe 
closed her eyes and turned her head upon the pillow ; and Lady Bel- 
mont, hoping that she mi^ht sleep, arranged the bed-clothes so as to 
ensure her more ease, and oegged of her to try to take some repose. 
R>osalie looked her acquiescence; still she sought the hand of her 
friend as if she feared to lose her. But on Lady Behnoitt's assurance 
that she would stay, she endeavoured to C£dm herself to rest. 



CHAPTER LV. 



Apteb the rencontre, the result of which was so unfortunate, Arttiro, 
his heart filled with passions which changed his whole nature, with 
frantic steps rushed forward. He neither saw nor heard. Furiously 
he pursued his way, causing the bvstanders to turn roxmd and look 
after him with dismay ; but when ne found himself at length in the 
noisy streets, he suddenly paused. He pressed his hands across his 
eyes for a moment or two as if deliberatmg, and again walked rapidly 
forward. 
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But now he seemed to have some ol)jeot in view, for he looked 
anxiously into all the shops that he passed. With swift steps he 
walked down Piccadilly, and then crossing into St. James's-street, 
entered a naval and military accoutrement maker's, at the windows of 
which were displayed to view swowls and various other weapons of 
slaughter. 

He motioned with his hand, for he could hardly speak English, that 
he wished to look at some dirks which attracted his attention. He 
selected one amonpst the smallest, but before he completed his pur- 
chase, was obseryea by the shopman to draw it from the scabbard, and 
attentively examine the point ; there was something in the wildness of 
his looks, and the fierce gleam of satisfaction with which he ascer- 
tained the sharpness of the blade, which made a vivid impression on 
the mind of the person who served him ; and after he had left the 
shop, he remarked the circumstance to one of his companions, saying 
at the same tkoe — "Well, if that dagger is not the cause of bloodsneo, 
I shall never again pretend to judge of a man's countenance." 

On leaving 8ie shop, Arturo placed the weapon in his bosom, and 
with a ghastly smile of triumpn proceeded on his way ; but it was 
with a (»]mer and slower step. 

Arrived at his lodgings, and in his own apartment, he again drew 
out his dagger, looked at it with delight, hugged it to his heart, and 
clasped his hands in ecstasy. Brono, who had entered the room and 
watched him unperceived, said that during aQ these demonstrations 
of satisfaction, there was gleaming from his dark eye that which abso- 
lutely appallea him. It was like tne glance of an inforiated tiger when 
about to devour the prey which was already within its grasp. 

On seeing Bruno, he suddenly concealed the weapon, ana command- 
ing himself bj a strong effort, oegan to speak on mdinerent subjects, 
in a voice which he endeavoured to render sf-eady ; at the usual hour 
he accompanied him to the Opera, and except from a restlessness in his 
eye, he should not have remarkea that anything had gone wrong with 
him. During the performance, Mr. Leslie afterwards well remembered 
thinking there was something very extraordinary in his conduct and 
bearing, and he had mentioned it to Eosalie. 

At one moment he was sullen and abstracted, at the next, a burst of 
gaiety and wildness startled them. But Arturo had been so much 
changed of late, that it did not cause the feeling of alarm and surprise 
which it might otherwise have done. They had become, in a measure. 
accustomed to the variableness of his temper. Mr. Leslie had observed 
to some one his attitude of watchfulness as he stood with his head 
slightly inclined forwards, his large eyes open to their full extent, and 
fixed with such earnestness upon one particular spot. He was heard 
to mutter to himself, hj another i)erson who happened to be near him 
— " Perche non mens f Perche si diffemce Vktante delta mia ffiqja, 
qnsl ehe ho ianto sotpiraio*** 

* ^ Why does he not come ? Why is my moment of joy retarded ? That mo« 
meiit for which 1 thirst.'* 



i 
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The truth of this dreadM story is, that Arturo was awaitmg the 
arrival of Sir Prancis ; but owing to the baronet's imperative engage- 
ment at St. James's, my readers are fdready aware that he did not 
visit the Opera that ni^ht. Arturo lingered to the last, watching^, with 
fiend-like eagerness, his approach ; and at last, finding that he did not 
come, with reluctant steps he departed, murmuring between his 
dencned teeth — " Non e che differito."* 

The next morning that ensued brought with it— oh, what a load of 
accumulated wretchedness to the miserable youth. 

But did the overwhelming intelligence that she whom he adored was 
stretched upon the bed of death soften his better feelings ? Did tears 
of anguish, which such a disclosure must have wrung m)m him, act as 
healing miction to his diseased mind? Would that in mercy it had 
wrought so blessed an effect ! But no. the Almighty, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, had willed it otherwise, and destined him to be a sacrifice and 
an example to those around— to caution youth to bridle their impetuous 
passions, before they deface what is lovely, and transform what might 
be good and excellent into the very semblance of a fiend of darkness. 
May it be a warning to all. 

Think not because your passions have not, as yet, hurried yon into 
atrocious deeds, that you mav still indulge in them. Habit gives the 
passions strength, whilst the absence of glaring guilt seemingly justifies 
them, and, unawakened by remorse, the unfortunate wretch proceeds 
in his fatal course, tUl he becomes bold in guilt, and ripe for ruin. 

Artnro, the highly-gifted— the young— the beiutifuL was now — ^and 
shuddering nature turns sickening from the knowledge— become the 
bloodthirsty wretch, gasping for revenge, which nothing but the life 
of his enemy could satiate. The inferoal fire had kindled within him 
— the worm that never dies was gnawing at his heart. 

On repairing to GabrieUi's house at the usual hour, the fact of 
Eosalie's illness was suddenly communicated to him. Had lie not 
been in a most unnatural state, this intelligence would at once have 
almost entirely annihilated him. But now the only effect produced 
was a sort of stunned feeling. The already fearfuUy dilated pupils of 
his eyes gave to his countenance an expression nearly of vacancy. He 
seemed as if hardened into stone. 

Having stood for some time leaning against the wall motionless, he 
started up. and flew out of the house, saying in a low hollow voice, 
" She will be gone," and then almost an air of exultation crossed his 
countenance, at least," and he clenched his teeth, " she can never be 
his nor mine," he added, and a sort of stifled cry escaped his lips, as if 
at that moment a dart had pierced his heart ; he then rushed impetu- 
ously into the street. 

But never for a moment, during that day, did his steps lead liim 
more than a few paces from the door. He might be seen walking 
hurriedly to and d:o without auy intermission during the long anci 
weary hours. 

• "Itisbutaefcrred.'' 
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Eveiyiime the door opened, lie looked into the ooimtenanoes of those 
who came out, with an air of eagerness which spoke for itself; but 
he dared not trust his tongue to ask the question. How is she P" 

His haggard, worn look— the frightful paleness of his cheeks, at- 
tracted the attention of every one : and the passers by shrunk irom 
his fflanoe, for his appearance was that of a maniac. 

The shjides of evening were beginning to encompass every obi'ect. 
The brightness of the morning was followed by a gloom, a violent tnun- 
der-storm had ensued, and the rain now poured in torrents. But still 
Arturo was at his post. Little did he heed the drenching wet which 
must long ere this nave penetrated through his garments. No doubt 
the disturbed movements of the dements harmonised with the glo9my 
nature of his souL They were more soothing than the most brilliant 
sunshine, which at this moment would have oeen like mockery to his 
distempered imagination. "Welcome were darkness and desolation, 
for how could there be light when she, the fairest of nature's creation, 
was drooping-— dying? 

He hailed the night, it would shut from his sight every object, and 
leave him alone with his sorrow. Once when the door onened a soft- 
ened feeling ahnost promoted him again to enter— to enaeavour once 
more to obtain a look — only once more — of her whom he thus mourned ; 
for with the direful feelnis which possessed his soul, the deed of 
darkness which he planned to commit, he felt was about to place an 
eternal barrier between them. 

" In heaven thou wilt be," he cried. " where I can never enter ; but it 
must be so, the Almighty has avertea his eye from me, I feel that I am 
left to myself— alone and defenceless, to wrestle with the powers of 
perdition. They have taken possession of me — ^their chains are about 
me, I am a doomed wretch, nothing will satisfy their unsatiable appe- 
tites but my ruin. I feel that I am undone." 

/' But then again," and a ray of light seemed to break upon his soul, 
** if I could but look upon her angelic countenance once more— that 
face which breathes of heaven, perhaps still I mij^ht be saved ; the 
demons would not presume to gnaw at my heart in her j)resence ; I 
might again be allowed to hope— to anticipate— not happmess here— 
that is utterly impossible, but that hope, which her sweet voice so 
often whispered in my ear, might still oe left to me, to smooth the 
path to my arave." 

Influenced by these soothing thoughts, he took some steps as if 
about to enter; but his progress was suddenly arrested by some one 
rushing impatiently past, and on turning to see who it was that thus 
rudely passed by mm, his eye fell upon a countenance, which turned, 
as it were, his heart into a ball of fire. 

" Ah !" he cried in a harsh sharp voice, and his hand plunged into 
his breast as if seeking for something ; but the intruder, who was no 
other than Sir Francis Somerville, too much occupied with his own re- 
flections, heeded him not ; in a moment he disappeared from his sight, 
and the door was shut upon him. 

It did, indeed, seem as if the Almighty had withdrawn his protection 
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from this TtnJiappy Tcrang man- as if a dark cload had shut him from 
his sight. To our blind eyes now nnscnitable are the ways of Proyi- 
dence. In vam do we attempt to explore its mysteries. It would be 
as easy to sonnd an unfathomable deep with a scanty line, or with a 
feeble wing to ascend above the stars. We must submit, therefore, 
to mjrstery and darkness, in the course of every event, ana instead of 
repining at the obscurity which envelopes many of the dispensations 
of Providence, it is our part to bow with resignation, and still to 
adore. 

At the moment Sir Prancis appeared, a change had come oyer the 
spirit of the young Italian ; another instant, and he might have been in 
the presence of Mr. Leslie. Perchance he mipht have oeen allowed to 
behold the sainted being, from whom he couldf not have departed with 
a heart incUned to sin : for she would have spoRn to him, and evei;^ 
word that fell from ner lips wonld have acted like balm to his 
agony. 

She would have said much to comfort him, sne would have told him 
that she only went a brief space before him : that if he loved her they 
might meet again; she would have implored him to seek that media- 
tion, by which alone this hope might be realised. Oh ! had the arrival 
of Sir Prancis been retarded, what dreadful consequences might have 
been prevented! But it was otherwise ordained. The wretched 
Arturo was destined to be the instrument, in the hand of the AU-wise, 
to testify his fearful power — ^his awful will ! 

Eosahe, as she lay in a perfect state of tranquillity, totally fr«e frt)in 
pam, but hourly becoming weaker, although she closed her eyes, did 
not sleep ; busy memory gave full employment to her thoughts. By 
turns, all those she loved so well were dwelt upon with deep solicitude; 
and Arturo^s ima^ presented itself most anxiously to her mind. 

She thought of him with all his excitable feelings ; she sickened ai 
the idea of nis sufferings on her own account ; and turning to Johnson 
faintly whispered liis name, asking whether he had heard of heriUness, 
and now he bore the intelligence ; she then earnestly requested thai 
when he called she might be informed of it. 

Had Arturo only known this — ^but he was now left to himself, his 
detested rival had appeared before him— had impeded his progress- 
had shut the very door upon him ; and there he stood— transfixed — ^the 
furies had again seized upon his heart, his hand clutched his dag^r. 
the dreadful deed was about to be done. The rising moon, which lad 
struggled through the clouds and shone for a few moments brightlr 
over the spot, was a^ain obscured. A dark mass of vapour float^ 
over it ana shrouded its light; as if unwilling that its pure radiance 
should illumine a scene of blood and horror. 
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CHAPTEE LVL 

Sib Fbancis, on entering the house, earnestly requested to see Mr. 
Leslie, and was soon ushered into his presence. He was received at 
first with a d^ee of coldness, but the reserve of the good old man's 
inanner rapidly melted away, when he saw the real distress and agita- 
tion of his unexpected visitor. 

He had, however, little to say which could lessen his anxiety. Mr. 
Jjeslie's own spirits were sunk to the lowest ebb. Hope had totally 
withdrawn its support, and to all the imnatient inquiries of the baronet, 
his only answer was a desponding shake of the head, whilst, at the 
same time, tears coursed each other down his withered cheeks. 

Sir Prancis. with all the impatience of his nature, was dissatisfied. 
He would not believe the extent of the evil. He thou&[ht that from 
others he might gain less gloomy intelligence. The ola man exagge- 
rated — ^Myrtilla would be more satisfactory— and he begged tp see ner, 
but her account did not revive him. The only improvement in the de- 
tail was. that Bosalie at that moment was calm and tranquil. Some 
hours 01 rest and cessation from cough might be productive of a good 
effect ; but she also shook her head, and was anvthing but sanguine in 
her hopes, as was too evident ifrom her disturbed countenance. 

Chi Being again left alone with Mr. Leslie, in unfeigned distress he 
hastily approached him. and seizing his hand, he exclaimed. " You little 
know wnat I suffer— this dav, which has terminated so fatally, I ex- 
pected would have been the happiest of my life. You look surprised, 
out so it is J and I now tell you that, sanctioned by my cousin. Lady 
Gertrude, I had intended this very evening to offer to your pro- 
tegee my hand and heart. I believe it would have been in my power 
to have added to her future happiness— to have gilded her days with 
jov and gladness. Prosperity would have been her portion ; and now 
woat a change ! the blossom of hope is blasted, and the expectation, 
which promised such unbroken harmony, is left to perish. I can 
scarcely bear the idea^ it is so sudden — so dreadful. But has every- 
thing been done ? Let me send for some more medical advice,'' he 
cne^ hastily rising ; " what are two opinions in such a case P I must 
insist upon having more. When are the doctors to be here again?" 
Mr. Leslie mentioned the hour. 

** Then I shall send my own physician to meet them." 
And so earnest and anxious was his manner, that Mr. Leslie had not 
tlie heart to contradict him; and his evident wretchedness was so 
ffreat, that his departure would be a relief to him ; for overwhelmed as 
be was by his own sorrow, he Jivas in no state to listen to the vehement 
exclamations of the disappointed lover. 

XattlB did this excellent man imagine, when with a sigh of regret he 
watched the retreating figure of this splendid-looking young man, 
whose noble bearing and eztiaordinary attractions were perhaps 
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almost Tmrivalled, and who had just eyiuced feelings which inspiied 
his auditor with a very improved opinion of his heart— little imieed 
did he think, when the door closed, and shut from his view the tall 
aristocratic form — so erect — so commanding— that in another moment 
the hand of an assassin would prostrate to the earth- one whose loob 
seemed to defy adversity. 

Mr. Leslie nad sunk hack into his chair— his mind filled with the 
recollection of the scene that had just passed before him. He was 
thinking upon the transitory— the unstable nature of the hopes and 
expectations, of even the most prosperous, when his ear was struck 
by a sound that startled him with horror. 

It was a shriek of agony! His mind, fall of the idea of Eosalie, 
immediately fixed upon her as the cause of this fearful exclaznation. 
In an instant he had rushed to the landing-place, and was about to 
ascend the steps which led to the sick chamber^ when another sound 
broke upon his senses, and he at once knew that it proceeded from the 
lower part of the house. He found that the other inmates of the 
dwelling, alarmed by the same noise, were hastening towards the 
street door, from whence the appalling cries issued. 

Mr. Leslie, impelled by anxiety to learn the cause, hurried also 
towards the spot ; what a scene met his eye ! — Gabrielli was kneelinff, 
and supporting in his arms the form of a man. He rushed forwara ; 
with a feeling almost of desperation he looked upon the countenance 
— and behela, oh spectacle of woe 1 one who appeared to be a ghastly 
corpse— from whose breast was pouring the life-blood; and this 
dreadful image of a murdered man was lie who had, a few moments 
since, stood before him — animation sparkling from his now closed eyes 
— every pulse beating with life— with health— in the very pride of 
strength and youthful manhood; now he beheld him bleeding, pros- 
trate, like the magnificent oak, that a brief space before had reared its 
stately head above all its companions of the forest, and in the next mo- 
ment was levelled to the earth by the restless blast of the tempest, 
there to lie prostrate-emotionless— ^but magnificent even in its fallen 
state. Oh ! it was a sight of sadness — of distraction; and Mr. Lieshe 
looked upon it with the glazed eye of horror. 

"Who could have done this deed of darkness ?*' was now the general 
exclamation. A mob was rapidly collecting, and became every moment 
more and more excited, as the story spreaJol, and the spectacle of de- 
struction was witnessed. 

The cry was becoming fierce and loud for the murderer. No one 
had been seen to escape from the spot. In the mean time the appa- 
rently lifeless body of Bur Francis was gentljr raised, in order to be 
carried into the parlour, there to await the arrival of the surgeon. 

Mr. Leslie stood by it, but it was not to offer any assistance ; with 
his hands clasped fimly together, his eye fixed immovably on the 
ghastly object before him— with an expression of horror and despair 
strongly marked upon his countenance, he seemed as if he *were 
suddenly transformed into stone. 

The persons who assisted in removing Sir Francis were obUged to 
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apeak to liim several times, to request that he wotJd give them room 
to pass; but he appeared to hear tnem not for some time, and after fre- 
quent attempts on their part to command his attention, he started 
violently, then lifted up his eyes ; and it was so ordained, that they 
were to rest at once ui)on the murderer— those eyes, that had never 
looked upon him but with kindness, were now destined to denounce 
the. wietcned youtL who had so long been fostered by the ffenial ray 
of benevolence and love which till now had shone so brightly upon 
him. 

The moon, which had before hid its light behind the dark cloud, now 
shone forth with a radiance which illuminated every object ; and as if 
heaven directed, shot its rays full upon the figure of a man who stood 
leaning against the iron railmgs. Sis arms were folded, and had not 
his eyes oeen open, and that their expression told a tale of horror, 
from the livid paleness of his countenance he might have been 
imagined to be in a state of insensibility, so perfectly motionless did 
he appear. 

Mr. Leslie stood gazing upon him, as if fascinated by the fatal glare 
of the rattlesnake. He could not remove his eyes; and as he gazed a 
cry of agony burst from his lips, which attracted the attention of all 
those who stood around him. They followed the direction of his 
gjance— they saw the object which had thus moved him, for in one of 
the hands of the immovable figure there gleamed a dagger, and the 
hand which held it was red with blood. 

The unhappy old man, seeminglv almost distracted, shrieked aloud 
a name, and the tone of his voice thrilled through the hearts of all who 
heard him. In another moment he had fallen down in a state almost 
as death-like as that of the other lifeless form; then, with one accord, 
every eye turned toward the miserable Arturo, who evinced no sign of 
c9nsciousness, and the truth flashed upon alL He was the assassin ! 
his hand had done the atrocious deed ! A yell of execration passed 
from every lip, and the inforiated mob, ever rapid and summary in its 
impulses, rushed towards him, and instant vengeance did they long to 
wreak upon one so vile. He would have been torn to pieces, had not 
a band ot constables arrived and rescued him, that he might be de- 
livered into the hands of justice; passively, without the slightest show 
of resistance, did the miserable youth resign himself into their power. 
Indeed, the expression of his countenance changed not. His eyes 
were fixed— his teeth were clenched. It was only when the officers of 
justice desired him to give up the dagger that he evinced any sign of 
consciousness. He then shook his nead impetuously, and made a 
movement to plunge it in his bosom; on its being forcibly wrenched 
from his grasp, he became violent : it was with some difficulty that he 
was overpowered by numbers, ana at last placed in a hackney-coach, 
and conveyed to a place of confinement, where he was strongly ironed. 
The next morning, when he was visited in his celL in order to be 
brought before the magistrates, he was discovered to oe in a state too 
dreaafol for description. He was a raving maniac ! 

Ixi the meim time^ Sir Erancis was placed upon some bedding on the 
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floor of the parlour, and in the shortest possible period, medical advice 
of every description was crowding round nim. Soon it was ascertained, 
that although most desperatelv and dangerously wonnded, life was not 
extinct ; and as Mr. L^e, after a lengthened peri9d of insensibility, 
opened his eyes, and cast an agonised look of mqniry around, he was 
told that Sir Francis was not dead. At these words, the old man had 
strength to raise himself upon his knees, and lifting up his hands, he 
whispered the words, '' Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven 1 * 



CHAPTER LVn. 



It is hardly necessary to say how universal were the interest, sym- 
pathy, and curiosity wiui which the crowded London world received 
the information of these accumulated catastrophes ; and with what 
avidity every ear drank in the numerous and varied reports which were 
floating in all directions, each bearing a different character, and in- 
creasing, if possible, in horror at every new relation. It was the 
theme oi every tongue— nothing else was talked of. The story became 
the most romantic of romances, and certainly in the tale tnere was 
much of the reality of romance. The beautiful and talented cantatrice^ 
who stood, as it were, a moment before, in all the radiance of genius 
and loveliness in the presence of an adminng public, had now vanished 
for ever from their sight. She would now be only as the dream of 
former bliss— bright, but evanescent — sparkling but for a moment, 
like the pure dew of morning, too soon exhaled. 

And then. Sir Erancis Somerville ! The prosperous— the courted— 
the envied ; what a fate was his ! lying in a state of hopelessness- 
murdered by the hand of the Italian youth, who had been the envy of 
all the male creation in London, from his personal attractions, which 
had also insured for him the admiration of every female heart. 

It was a dark, a horrid story; but a love for the marvellous beats 
strongly in the hearts of us aUj that feeling mingled strangely with 
those of commiseration in the present instance ; and the ever-thronged 
street, which was the scene of aU this tragedy, was more thaa ever 
resorted to. There was a kind of excitement and interest even to 
look upon the windows of the house which contained the two sufferers 
— ^for Sir Ibrancis was not able to be moved from the spot where fii-st 
he was laid; and it was with no slight degree of difficulty that several 
of his servants at the door, aided by peace officers, could prevent the 
crowd of impatient and curious inquirers approaching too near, so 
anxious were they to enter, in order that they might feast their eyes 
upon the place which had been the scene of so many horrors. Deep 
beds of straw had been strewn along the street, and constables had 
been stataooed to keep order, and maintain as mudi traaquillity as 
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possibljB. So tsAaua is the feeling wfaicli tiie mafyelloTid (^eates in 
the mind, that ibeie is but very little doubt that every class, more or 
less, is swayed by its influence; I believe it to be a fact that more 
carriages passed down Eeeent-street the day succeeding this calamity 
than were ever known beiore to resort to it : and many were the fair 
countenances who gazed upon the closed shutters of this house of woe. 

Extraordinary to say, during all the noise and confusion occasioned 
by the appalling events of the preceding day, Eosalie remained undis- 
tnrbed. A strong opiate that had been administered caused her to fieJi 
into a deep and refireshing sleep ; after many hours of uninterrupted 
slumber, sue awoke, calm and composed; and, in her hopeless state, 
was, perhaps, the only one amongst her friends and those who sur- 
rounded her who was tranquil, and even cheerful. As the bright 
summer sun shone into her chamber, there was something almost of 
gladness in her tone of voice as she whispered to Johnson: '' Send 
Mi. Leslie to me ; he will reioice to see me oetter." 

But how could the poor old man present himself to her at that mo- 
ment P His night of suffering had been unbroken by any slumber; 
and as the morning light dawned upon him, one might have imagined, 
from the appearance of his shattered frame, that in those few hours of 
intense misery he had advanced at least twenty years in age. He had 
ever before this period borne his years bravely—scaroelvhadne looked so 
near the age of man ; this morning found him, indeed, the withered, bent 
old man. Almost paralysed seemed his limbs— his hands shook as if with 
paW. and his eyes had no longer power to restrain the tears which 
woma ever and anon gather in them. 

His was a most enthusiastic temperament, and he had placed his 
wannest affections upon two young beings : the interest ne felt in 
their welfare had given a buoyancy to his feelings ; he was no longer 
old whilst he thought of them, and followed their young ideas. In- 
deed, he had apecuuar feeling of resard for all youn^ people, and this 
feeling in itselfseemed to preserve the freshness of ms own ideas. But 
nowTnow crushed were all his hopes— his affections ! The two 
blossoms whose opening beauties he had so long tenderly watched, and 
with his own hand' nurtured, were now how cruelly blighted ! The 
one fair flower kid low by the all-wise hand of Heaven; the other— 
And he shuddered again and again when the honid historv recurred to 
his mind. He must have been forsaken by the Almighty— delivered 
}}y his own furious passions into the power of the prince of darimess. 
iGod this wretched youth was now consigned to the hands of keepers, 
tB^^ng with madness, whilst at the same time a fever burnt in his 
Teuis, wlddi threatened soon to tenninate his miserable existence. Oh 
what a tale of woe— of despair ! 

Suffering under such a load of gzie^ how could Mr. Leslie present 
bimself bdore Rosalie ? Johnson scarcely knew how to act, or what 
to say. The poor woman was half bewildered by all the agonising 
events that had happened. She could onl{ at last stammer forUi that 
Mr. Leslie was in bed ; and leaving her for a moment under the charge 
of anattendant, she sought tbe raiicted ouid» in order to deliver to 

<2 
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him the mBsatfie, in hopes Ihat it would rouse him from die sfaqMlf 4( 
grief into which he haa fallen. She told him the words of BJosal^, 
and implored him to take some repose, in order that he might again be 
of use to his hdoved prot^. 

But he could not be prevailed upon to move until he had seen Lady 
Behnont, who was every moment expected. 

What a scene did the interior of this abode present to our excellent 
marchioness ! What a house of desolation did she enter ! Death and 
horror on all sides. As she approached, leaning on the ann of the 
marquis, the agitation of both was painfiil to behold. 

It was the son of Lord Behnont'iB own sister who there lay almost 
a murdered corpse. 

The Behnonts had ever been a prosperous family. They had never 
possessed an intimate acquaintance with grief, therefore, peihaps, 
although prosperity had not hardened their hearts, want of experienoe 
in the uses of adversity had rendered the shock which now burst upon 
thrai more stunning from its unexpected nature. It is difficult to bow 
the head at once to the adverse strokes of fate. 

Sir rrancis had not yet spoken. The surgeons had not andn ex- 
amined tiie wound; but, from the state of his pulse, the exhaustion 
was very frightful, and little comfort could they ^ve. 

But stilL while there is life, human nature is mclined to cling tena- 
ciously to hope : and as Lord Behnont looked down upon the noUe 
foim of this splended specimen of manly beauty, he could not help 
thinking that it was sad, as well as extraordinary, that one blow should 
fell him so completely to the earth. 

We will, however, pass over the lapse of a few days. It is of no 
use detailin|[ the weary moments of the leaden hours that pass during 
the first period of dai^erous sickness. 

A week had nearly closed, and still Sir Francis lived ; but so ill — so 
exhausted, that instead of reclining on the silken couch in his own 
stimptuous mansion, he la^ supported bymattresses on the floor of 
the shabby parlour in Oabnelli's nouse. He was too ill to say muck 
but there was in his countenance and demeanour that which interested 
all those around him :— a submissive humility, little expected firom the 
hitherto proud, arrosant baronet. In the solitude of the sick room, 
the awful change which had succeeded the feverish excitement c^ his 
former existence, and as if by heavenly inspiration, a new train of 
thoughts, iiar better thoughts, seemed to have banished the ideas that 
had mrmerly occupied his mind. 

He felt convinced that he must die, and death, witiii all its horrors, 
was for the first time steadfastly contemplated by him. It was, indeed, 
an awfol object, surrounded by hopeless misery, and at the vezyidea 
his fever increased— his as^tation how dreadful was it to bear ! 

And then by chance his eye fell on the pale spectre of the old man, 
wh9 was ahnost alw^ kaeeling and praymg by his low couch; and he 
whispered to him, " If I die, is there no possibility of my being saved ? 
Can there be merov for one who has lived such a hfe as mine has been? 
» life of sin— of dissipation-^f total recklessness— discarding every 
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'tJumght, ereiy feeling bat that which teaidedto iiusrease my pleasures. 
3tfy whole career has oeen one of selfish gratification— and if— if there 
be a hereafter, what will that existence be to me P if nothing but that 
is dean can enter heaven, its doors mnst ever be shut against a man of 
the w(Nrld— ;at least— the world in which I have liyed." 

Mr. Leslie spoke, and his words were indeed like oil and wine ponred 
Bito the wonncb of his toitnred spirit. They were as a living 8j)iing, 
pnnf,jfiiig his heart, and diffusing comfort and refreshment to it. It 
was. mdeed, a touching spectacle, which, could it have been revealed 
to tne eye of the gay associates of the suffering penitent, might have 
proved a salutary lesson to many— might have suggested to those who 
were at the gidd^ height of enjoyment, that they too mi^ht fall from 
this pinnade of pleasureT^hat too often "the end of mirth is heavi- 
ness y\ and whilst every joy seems sweet to the taste, its effects are 
poisoning and undermining every hope. 

How would it have astonished them, to behold their former com- 
panion, with all his external advantages — ^his wealth— his station, 
bumbled to the dust ; with no other comfort left him, but clinging with 
anxious trust to the words of religious consolation which flowea from 
the lips of the venerable derg:p[ian, whom he scarcely permitted to leave 
his side. Like the rich man m the parable of Lasarus, gladly would 
be now have exchanged all his i>ossessions, not for one drop of water, 
but for one ray of hope to illumine the dark view of the future. 

Mr. Leslie seemed to have no other consolation remaining but to 
endeavour to strengthen and improve the faith of the sufferer, and his 
pious exertions were not thrown aw»r. By degrees, a cahn succeeded 
to the turbulent emotions which berore so femullv shook his frame. 
Beli^ous hope had brought from Heaven the olive branch. She 
earned in her band the signal of mercy. Devotion had opened to him 
its holj and blessed sanctuary— that sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed, and the weary mind is set at rest— where the cries of 
the world are torgotten— where its tumults are hushed, and its miseries 
disappear— where greater objects open to our view than those the 
world presents— where a more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and 
calmer light beams upon the afflicted heart. Such a prospect may, 
indeed, cheer the darkest hours of life, and afford a solace even in 
agonising pain. 

llie €»lmed state of his mind had a powerful influence over the 
bodilv sufferings of the invalid, and although the medical attendants 
dared not pronounce the word, the idea did sometimes suggest itself 
to their minds, that, though next to a mirade, there still might be 
hope. 
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CHAPTEELVnL 



Bx)SALis was lyiiiff on a sofa, a change for the better had taken 
place, and she was able to be removed &om her bed; but in her coun^ 
tenance there was that which defied hope. 

"Mr. Leslie/'^ she said to the old man, who was sitting by her oonch, 
" I have long wished to sneak to yon, but you have looked so sad of 
late that I have not dared to make yon, as I have hitherto done, the 
repository of my every hope and fear— my every thought and wish." 

And here she took hold of his hand and pressed it tenderly to her 
lips. 

" You must not look so wretched, now that yonr Bosalie is so com- 
posed—so happy. Only think of the blessings which encompass me on 
every side. Sned no tears for me, dear kind friend ; consider the joy I 
must feel in being thus supported as I am through aU my troubles, oy 
those friends whom you know how tenderly I love. Oh ! vou cannot 
imagine my happiness, when I see that an^l Lady Gertrude hovering 
over me, with her own hand administermg to my wants — and her 
mother, oh ! how feebly could any language of mine express how vene- 
rated—how dear she is to my heart, which is bursting with cratitudie 
for all her goodness to me. I never dared to hope for bliss Tike this. 
I would not exchange the halLowed composure of my feelings for the 

g respect of a lengthened existence. It has ever been your study, my 
iend— my father, to teach me to fix my hopes on high : and there they 
are raised ^ I cannot lower them again to this earth. All here is oon- 
fusion—miseiy— darkness to me ; out when I continue to look above, 
then there is fight and brightness— hope and comfort. I have but one 
wish ungratified, and, perhaps, it is ungratefdl with so many other 
blessings to ask for more ; but still the idea harasses me, and prevents 
my having that perfect peace which otherwise I think would pervade 
my mind. I long to disclose it— and yet I dare not.'* 

She paused, a^ looked anxious, her colour changed, and she breathed 
quickly. 

" Speak," cried Mr. Leslie, ** and fear not. If it is within the verge 
of jpossibifity, your desire shall be accomplished.*' 

Oh!" exclaimed Rosalie, clasping her hands with fervour^ "if I 
could only think that I might die, on my own little bed in the white 
cottage at Fairboume ! I know,** she cned, starting up and speaking 
with an anxious voice— *' I know that it is at present untenantect ; Lord 
Belmont bought it, in ahnost the same state as we leffc it in, iad 1 
heard a short time ago, that the person who has occupied it since we 
were there, has quitted it. Oh !' she continued, " it may be a foolish 
fane/— weak you may deem it, but how freely do I imagme would my 
spint depart, in the pure au: of that sweet spot; but here in this 
dreadful London, where every breath I draw seenjs laden with the 
weight of its hated atmosphere, here,'* she continued, "do not thiol: 
me wicked, for thus saying, I feel I could not die in peace. In mj 



oabnest honn, %sre is sometbinj? of diead--of fear, vbich appears to 
interpose between those holy feelings, which ought now alone to inspire 
me. I know I have sufficient strength to travel, and it is not merely a 
selfish wish that actuates me. But what comfort would it be to me to 
leave my mother in that little nest of peace— there to linger out her 
few remaining days. Por when I am gone, Signer GabrielU wiU be too 
glad to aret rid of her—I well know that. I have considered it aU 
again ana again. As far as her temporal means are concerned, she will 
be but as she was before her wretched marriage ; and I have some little 
to leave her, those presents that have been forced upon me, durinp my 
professional career. They will afford a little ready money, should she 
require it ; and well am I convinced, that as long as she lives, there are 
those who will never neglect hei^-you amongst the number— dearest 
sir." 

Mr. Leslie could not speak. He could only press her hand in token 
of acquiescence in all she said. Rosalie proceeded : 

"Once at Fairboume— close to my last resting-place— far from all 
these scenes— the remembrance of which still hovers over my spirit, 
like the memor;]^ of a dark dream, I shall have nothing further to dread. 
The few remainmg hours that may be allowed to me, I can then devote, 
without one earthlv anxiety to interfere, solely and wholly to the 
thoufi^hts of my final departure. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
imag^ the degree of ecstasy which the idea of beinff at Pairboume 
occasions me, the sort of longing thurst I have to breathe the air 
which to my fancy blows there so pure and balmy. What luxury to 
inhale once more the weU-rememfoed perfume^ which the evening 
summer breeze wafts from the honeysuckles and jessamine which en- 
circle the porch of the sweet home of my childhood— it would be 
indeed bliss." 

As she spoke, her eyes beamed with the brightness of former days, 
and the brilliancy of the flush which illumined the marble whiteness 
of her complexion, gave such an air of beautv to her whole appearance, 
that whilst her devoted friend gazed upon ner, he could almost have 
imagined that it was already a celestial vision upon which his eye 
rested. 

Mr. Leslie pronused to arrange everything. He foresaw no obstacle, 
if the medical attendants would eive their consent, and vouch for her 
being able to bear the fatigue of the joumeT;. 

"And would it be expecting too much if I were to ask you to go 
with me P' she added, in a tone of earnest entreaty. 

^Die emotion of the sorrowing man was too great for ntteranoe. Ho 
turned aside his head, but eloquent were the tears which fell in abun* 
danoefrtmi his eyes; and could the language of his Mthfol and attached 
heart have been revealecL it would have expressed itself in much the 
same strain as that which flowed so eloquently from the lips of the 
devoted Kuth : "Entreat m6 not to leave thee, or to return frt)m fol- 
lowing after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will go. Where thou 
diest will I die, and there will I be buned." 

It may be easily imagined, that with frienda so anxious as thos9 
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which BosaKe possessed, with no difficulties hi|d Mr. Leslie to oott^ 

tend. 

Every arrangement for her comfort was at once made ; lier tretjf 
wish was a command. The physicians, although iliej shook their 
heads and pronounced the experiment hazardous, still dbd not negative 
it altogether ; therefore it was fixed that in a very few days she was to 
set forth towards Pairboume, in one of those invalid carriages whidi 
are so commodionsljr constmcted as to convey a sick person wi^ littie 
inconvenience or fatigue. 

She was to be accompanied by ber mother, Mr. Leslie, and Johasmi ; 
and the Belmonts, who seemed to have really no thought but for the 
dving girl, determined on setting out about the same time fur Behnont 

As Eosalie had foreseen, Gabrielli made no oljection to all tins^ 
Hb wretched wife had lonff been to him an incumbrance, and hia 
victim had indeed escaped nom his giasj)-— had become wueleas — 
worse than useless. 

We will draw a veil over this odious theme. It is too pamfol, and 
reflection brings with it all the tissue of evil engendered by his meens^ 
The wretch ! his avarice and cruelty had blighted the fairest of flowen. 
She who might have passed a life of tranquulity, peace, and usefalnoNs 
was cut off in the spring-time of her youth— «k sacrifice, immolated on 
the shrine of sordid selfishness. 

But relxibution, sooner or later, must overtake the wicked—cowardice 
and baseness of mind are the never failing concomitants of a guilty 
conscience ; and thouj^h for awhile the Almighty may stay his hand — 
may withhold his punishment, still his vials of 'vmith are always ready 
prepared to pour upon the head of the sinner, and like the hand 
coming forth upon the wall in the days of Belshazzar when he least 
expected it, the just vengeance of the Almighty is ever ready to anni- 
hilate the wicked. 



CHAPTER LIX. 



All the distressing events which had taken place lately had muck 
affected the spirits of every member Of the Belmont family; but there 
was one who suffered more intensely than all the rest, and with the 
greatest reason. It was Eitz-Emest ; and had it not been for the 
support and sympathy which he received from his mother in bis 
present state of mental agony, he would have been scarcely able to 
endure the load which weighed so heavily on his mind. But her 
judicious kindness was the means of averting many evils, and she even 
took upon herself to be the medium of communication between her 
son ana Lady Constance* With th«t uprightness of heart and in- 
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iniioA which directed everr action of "Ladj Behnont, and in which 
Etz-Emest falljr participatea, they both thought that there should be 
410 eonceahnent in the business. Jjady Constance ought to hear all — 
•e?grything without disffuise. They owed her perfect confidence. 

Therefore, the marchioness went to her, and told her every circum- 
Btanoe without the slightest reserve. She knew that much pain would 
be thus inflicted upon the affectionate and attached girl, but still it 
.was the only honourable course of proceeding. She left it for her to 
decide whether the engagement shomd at once cease, or be postponed 
for a year, during which time Fitz-Emest would travel. His health 
xequired a 'chan|s& for the agitation of his mind had visibly affected it. 

It was a pamful and perplexing decision for Lady Constance to 
make, for her affections were deeplv mvolved ; but she was not without 
her snare of i^roper pride. She Degged for time, for reflection, and 
the next morning La^ Behnont received a note nom her, saying that 
" although it would be a trial to the feelinffs of both, still she thought 
it wouldoe more satisfactory in the end, if she could have some con- 
Teraation with Ktz-Bmest." 
^ It was, indeed^ an ordeal for him. He felt that, under the present 
oircomstances, he would rather have faced danger in any shape than 
eoeounter the mild, sad eyes of her towards whom he was aware he 
had acted umustly : and it was with no slight degree of trepidation 
that he found nimself in her presence. 

But she received him wiin gentle kindness ; she was calm, though 
very pale ; and there was that in her manner which went at once to 
his neart. No reproach was to be found either in the expression of 
her countenance^ or in the accents of her voice, when she sai(L " For- 
give me for causing you the pain of this interview, but it was for your 
own sake, as well as mine, that I requested it. I wish to tell you that 
I feel no anger towards you for what has passed. It has been unfor- 
tunate for us both— for every one—but I do not blame you. I esti- 
mate my own merits at so low a standard, that I never wondered at 
vour admiration of one so superior to me — so every way perfect. I 
know such feeling are not easily controlled; and there were many 
circumstfmces which combined to render the mterest you felt for her 
more intense '* 

Lady Constance was silent for a few moments, and she saw that 
Fitz-idiiest's agitation was much increased by this allusion to Bx)salie; 
however, she felt that now was the moment ; she had embarked upon 
the exciting theme, and she must pursue it. 

" Lady Belmont has told me that you still wish that our e^agement 
may continue. Is this really your desire. Fitz-Emest ? I wish to 
hear &om your own lips— from your own heart- whether it is true; 
lely tipqn me with pOTcct confidence, consider me as a friend, and far 
from being an impediment in your way— I will smooth every difficultv. 
should you really wish to ^et rid of the shackles of a tie which would 
be irksome for you to retam. Have no concealment, as I said before, 
with me. Fear not to wound my feelings ; and recollect, I, too, have 
•my share of piide; and although I can.extenuate much— forgive much 
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And here the colour moonted in the pale oheekB of Lady Ganstanceu 
and her mild eye kindled. Fits-l^neaf s heart aweUed irith very yaried 
ODotiona. He could not bat admire the noble girl who had thus 
apoken, and hia better reaaon told him that ereiy quaHity was united 
in her that a woman— thafc. a wife ought to poaaeas, to render a man 
truly happy. But at thia moment hia mind waa ao full of the idea of 
Bosalie, that it aeemed to him profanation— wone than hypociiay, to 
think even of another. 

And then, again, he remembered the amdoua wiah of hia parents. 
He saw by the countenance of Conatanoe, that though ahe atiuggled hard 
for mastery over her feeling, her Taryin^ colour and quivering lips 
gave aymptoma of strong mtenial oonflici;. He knew too weU how 
fondly ahe lo?ed him. 

A painfol pause again ensued* and then it was litz^Emest wlio at 
length broke the silence. 

Constance/' he said, ''tou know the whole of my unfortunate 
storr. It is for jpxi to decide my &te. You are aware that mv heart, 
at this moment^ is wounded—bleeding— unworthy to be offered to one 
like vou, whose virtues and perfections may well chiim the most undi- 
vided, most devoted attachment. Through all the ill-feted events 
which have occuired, believe me when I dedare that I never for a mo- 
ment undervalued your exceUences. My feeling haa been, how unde- 
serving I was of such a blessing^I shall go far from hence, Constance'; 
time may do much for me ; it may aeauage the anguish of my conscience, 
and may also, bring with it other salutary effects to my mind. The 
time may arrive when I shall be improved in atability of character — 
have gained more power over those unpetuous feeling which have led 
me into this misery, which can never oe totally obhterated from my 
recollection. I trust I may be a better man— perhaps, a happier one ; 
and if I ever fed myself m any degree worthy of possessing such a 
treasure as vourself, dear Constance—and should you be free to accept 
my offered homage, the day may arrive when I shall again be a suitor 
for your hand; but now to offer it would be an insult to your excel- 
lence, for I am unworthy of you. I dare not yet look upon you, for 
my heart is oppressed with the consciousness of weakneas— of error. 
And now; Constance—farewell, and though it may be under very 
altered circumstances— if ever we meet again, Heaven grant that I 
may be more worthy to press this hand;'' imd ho afEiactionately raised 
hers to his lips. 

Constance was speechless; but her heaving bosom gave tokens of 
strong emotion. She dared not even lift her eyes from the ground. 
There was a fierce struggle in her heart, between pride and feminiiuB 
diffnity, against a love so warm— so devoted, that it would fain have 
bid him stay. And when Fitz-Emest was gone, what was the distress 
of her feelings P for with aU the apparent calmness of her nature, she 
could feel most intensely. And ne had left her—and she thought, 
perehanoe, her coldness had driven him from her sight. Had o^ 
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maoABr been less finsjd, it mk^thiTebee^ Itwasalllier 

own fault, slie was oonymoed. But lie vas really gone; and in the 
bitterness of her feelings, what would she not have given to re-say 
every word— to see him once more before her. And then would she 
have told him^ that even his divided heart she ooold not relinqmsh ; 
for she loved lum with all the disinterested warmth of a woman s first 
and early love, and thoogh she acknowledged his f aoltiness— f elt his 
coldness and averted looks, and even, whilst worldly consideration was 
arraying itself against him—now that she saw him sufferings— heart- 
striocen, she forgave all ; and though, indeed, this distress had arisen 
from his love towards anotheri^ her attachment grew more tender, for 
his very sorrow— so endnring is the love of a devoted woman ! 

And JEitz-Emest, as he left her presence, was not without his regrets. 
He felt that he had thrown from nim a treasure. It was his wish im- 
mediately to leave England, but still there was a torturing anxiety that 
stayed ms steps.^ He had heard the decision of the physicians : he 
knew that Bosalie must die, but yet he lingered about the spot where 
she still breathed. 

He told his mother all that had passed between himself and God- 
stance. It was only what she had expected from them both ; and all 
that LadyBehnont could hope was, that time and the strength of 
Lady Constance's attachment, might at some future period ensure the 
completion of a union upon which so much depended. In the mean 
time, Eitz-Emest was making every preparation for a lengthened tour 
on the continent. 



CHAPTER LX. 



Nothing could more strongly mark the improvement in the mind 
of Sir Francis, than the intense solicitude which influenced him on the 
subject of the wretched cause of his present suffering. Not the 
sligntest animosil^ did he feel towards nim. IndeecL he took upon 
himself the sole blame of the dreadful catastrophe. He well remem- 
bered the blow, which in the arrogance of his spirit he had inflicted, 
without the slightest feeling of remorse, upon the impetuous youth— 
a ULow which he knew must have caused tne very funes of rage in his 
breast ; but in the days of thoughtless anger, when he thus gave vent 
to every violent fedinjg:. he comessed that he entertained so high an 
opinion of himself— otnis superiority over others, that he considered 
it beneath the level of his own dig^ty to think for a moment of what 
lie had made him endure. 

He was now aU anxiety that the wretched condition of the unfor- 
tunate Italian should be ameliorated asmuch as possible. He poured 
lacKO aums of money into Mr. Leslie's hand» in order that pecuniary 
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means might not be wantmg to induoe those about him to show him 
every degree of kindness. 

Sir Enincis was now decidedly better ; bnt he still remained in the 
same spot to which he was removed at the first moment thafc sncoeeded 
the sad catastrophe. The physicians were fearful of anj change ; and, 
stranse to say, notwithstanding all the discomfort of his present por- 
tion, ne evinced no desire to retnm to the splendonr and luxury cf his 
own habitation. His sole pleasure seemed now to be derived frcmi his 
conversations with Mr. Leslie, and in listening to the account of the 
resignation and heavenly state of mind of Eosaue. 

It appeared to be a melancholy consolation to him to be under the 
same roof with her— to hear of her hourly ; fain would he have com- 
municated with her by messages— but she knew nothing of the past 
. dreadful events. Her friends would not, for the world, nave alDowed 
her last moments to be embittered by the relation of a story so replete 
with horror. They endeavoured to render every idea peaceful and 
serene. , ^ 

Were he at his own house, Sir Francis felt that he could not earn 
so miich of the society of ^ Mr. Leslie : and then, in the gloom whica 
seemed to hang about his present feelini^, he dreadea the idea of 
returning to the scene that would remind hun so forciblv of his former 
mode of existence— that existence, to which he now looked back with 
remorse— with disgust. Nothing could induce him to see any of his 
former associates ; and Templeton. who with all his foibles and follies 
possessed the redeeming quality of an attached heart, in vain hovered 
about the house, endeavouring to gain access to his presence. How- 
ever, his temporary comforts Sir Francis did not forget; and many a 
valuable enclosure did he receive, whicL although most acceptable, he 
would have almost relinquished, to be allowed to make himself useful 
to one towards whom he really felt grateful affection ; and perhsms, 
indeed, it would have proved a usefollesson to the dissipated dandy, 
could he have witnessed the mental suffermgs of the man whose 
worldly prosperity he had before imagined must shield him from every 
woe thai could bef al humanity. 

Often did Sir Francis, as he lav in the languid state of weakness 
engendered by suffering, say to Mr. Leslie—*' Could the gay com- 
panions of mv pleasures but see me now— could they but ima^ 
what I feel, wnat a check would it be to them in their career of dissi- 
pation and of vice, little did I imagine, in the prosperous days of 
health and happiness, that I could ever be brought thus low; horn 
humbly do I now acknowled^ that no joys derived from the source 
from whence I have extracted, my enjoyments can be productive of anj 
other end but that of misery— of self-reproach. Every pleasure that is 
drawn from thence can be no more than a transient gush, that comes 
down impetuously, sparkling and foaming in its course ; but how soon 
does it run out, and leave a muddy and polluted channeL What i 
melancholy- what a degrading spectacle, is the man who, stretched 
upon a bed of sickness, remembers what he has been, during his 
-existence in the world— and oh ! how fearful are his recollections t l%e 
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-MiSBg' aJN;)eaniiioe8 irlndi gaie^anoe created are transfonned into 
the blackest shades of yioe." 

Mr. Leslie, on his own aooofimt, as well as at the aniioiis desire of 
Sir Enmcis, was constant in his visits to the wretdied Artmro. A 
carriage of the baranef s conyeyed him to his place of confinement 
daily. The nnhappy yonth had been placed wholly under tiie chaige 
of keepers, and tnur it was a heartrending sight to behold the total 
vreck of mind and body of this once beantifni specimen of a hnman 
being. The state of mental derangement was so violent that they 
were forced to confine him in a manner whidi, to Mr. Leslie, was 
bard to witness. He knew no one, and his conmtion was considered 



^3 mominff, when Mr. Leslie went to see him, he fonnd that his 
medical attendants had been at last able to do, what they had long 
wished, whidi was to share his head. The operation had jnst been 
peifonned, and, with a f eeUng of angnish^ he perceived on a table a 
onantity of those beantifal black curl^ which once adorned so proudly 
the head npon which they dostered. 

Poor vonth !— and Mr. Leslie's thoughts flew back to the moment 
be had nrst seen him, when with such admiration his eye fell on those 
rich ornaments ; how little did he imagine what a trasedy would be 
his &te ! It was. indeed, with a pang of sorrow that he approached 
the table, and selecting two of the bri^t locks, whidi lay scattered 
unheeded before him, he placed themcarefiilly in aletter, and then pat 
them into his bosom. 

"They will be precious to me," he said; "and there is another, 
who would press this poor token to her heart with melancholy plea- 
sure." 

Mr. Leslie had given orders that, should there ever be a moment of 
consciousness^ he might instantly be summoned ; and, to the surprise 
of all, he was called upon the verv next day to attend* as the insanity 
had soddenlv given way under the violent remedies to which the 
surgeons had resorted ; but the state of the patient was most alarm- 
ing. He was sinking in the most rapid manner. 

So generous had been Sir Erands towards Arturo^ that every 
comfort had been afforded to the sufferer; and Mr. Leshe had the in- 
exinressible relief of finding him no longer chained to the ground a 
raving numiac, but lying on a decent bed; and as he approached, and 
pressed within his own the emaciated hand, he heard the well-known 
accents, iHbich once gave such pleasure to his ear, now mournfully 
ntterinff the words — Oh / signor ndo P' 

The frenzy had indeed passed, but the exhaustion which followed the 
physidans TOononnced fsitaL Life was ebbing fast, but reason had re- 
sumed its full dominion over the mind. 

Agomsmg were the thoughts of the past. We will not pain our 
readers, by attempting at any length to relate the scene whidi foUowed, 
or pourtray the misery of the feeunfjfs of the unhappyyouth— the terror 
of nis consdence— the fervour of his repentance. He fdt there could 
^little hope for one who had plaoQi^ the dreadful deed hish«idhad 
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peipetnted. But his old and ixM friend was rt his post; MigiBf 
witn him, as lie always did, peace and comfort, through the mediaticm 
of His merits, to whom he besought him to oung. 

Seeinff that he was thoFonjg^hly roused to a sense of his danger, he 
now endiMyoured to lead hmi, an humble penitent to the throne of 
grace. He prayed that tender mercy might be Youchsaf ed from tiiat 
oenefioent power who '" will not break the oruised reed." 

We do not think much of a death-bed repentance ; still, in tiiis caaiL 
we believe it to haye been sincere. One great absorbing passion had 
obscured the light of reason from the mind of Arturo— had completely 
perverted a he^ otherwise amiable and good ; and now on his oed at 
death— now that his vision was cleared from all the clouds of jealousy 
—of nassion, he deplored his fatal iniieituation— he prayed for f oisive- 
ness, numbled to tne dust and with self-abhorrence. He felt, indeetL 
that he had no refuge but through Him who died for the redem^tlQii of 
sinners ; and Mr. Leslie felt cheered, for he could not heLp incmlging 
in the blessed hope that the sighs of penitence— those bitter tean H 
self-reproach, might be precious in the eyes of Him who " wiQetk not 
the death of a sinner." 

A few short days after his restoration to oonsdousness, Artuio died. 
This interval had been passed in the most profitable manner. 

The dyin^ penitent had scarcely mentioned the name of Eosalie. It 
seemed as if he wished as much as possible to banish from his mind 
an image which still had the power to recal him to earthly fbeUngi. 
By a strong effort to check the course of his ideas, but a few hours 
bdore he expired he sent for Mr. Leslie : and after having devoutly 
received the sacrament in the Protestant f onn, he remained for some 
time resting quietly— -his countenance composed and serene. At leiuith 
he turned to Mr. Leslie, and drawing him gently towards him, whis- 
pered in his ear—" I have only one more question to ask— may I dare 
to hope that I may ever meet her aeain P' 

Mr. Leslie's countenance beamea; there was enoouragement — con- 
fidence in its expression. 

" As far as an erring mortal like myself can presume to hope, I 
shoidd pronounce that repentance so sincere as yours, my dear Aituro, 
will be received at that sanctuary, whero every groan is wafted whick 
is heaved from the kbouring bosom; though heard bjr no human ear, 
it reaches that which is never closed against the xetunung penitent— 

*Ks tar if open to the softest cry, 
His grace deecenda to meet the lifted eye, 
He reads the laxigna|i;e of a silent tear, 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere.' 

Belj firmly— implicitly upon the only support from whidi you can 
denve comfort, and then trnly may I bid you hopw." 

This hope brightened the last moments of the ill-fated Iti^ian. His 
death was calm and holy, unlike the turbulent state of his feverish 
life. He anziouBly sougnti and had obtained in the most generous rus^ 
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bonndid maimer, the f ommiefls of his once detested mal^ bat whom 
he now only rememberedwith deen oontritknir--]gTatitnd&--and somnr. 

A better hope had dispensed the gloom whidi for a time overcast 
his erringr—despondiog heart. It was ilkmined by the cheering rays 
of eelestial mercy; and when Mr. Leslie at length, with his own him^ 
dosed those dim eyes, which were onoe wont to flash so bristly— so 
fiercely— he thanked God for his goodness. He no longer sorrowed 
for Artoro; he felt that the wisdom of Providence shone forth in this 
iBstanoe with oonspicuons splendour ; that more than one important 
end had been gamed by this sacrifice; and in the calm amfhappy 
moments which preceded the dissolation of the noor Italian, truly cud 
Mr. Leslie feel that love directs all the addons of the Almighty ; for in 
the divine assistance which was so plentifully voodisafed to this faulty 
miserable creatnre— love shone forth, tempcaed by that justice whicn 
never fails to accompany everv divine dispensation; and after Mr. 
Leslie, with the Italian Snmo, had foUowedT^his remains to the grave' 
which with strictest privacy, but — ^with every consideration of deooicy 
and respect, had been prepared by the orders of Sir Erands-when, i 
length he had watched the earth close over the coffin, and had takini a 
final farewell of all that remained of Arturo. although his kind heart 
was very very sad— still his spirit breathed a thanksgiving. 

His prolonged life would have been but a turbulent— fitful dream • 
his impetuous passions he felt must have ever been m the way of his 
happiness—his everv prwpect was dark and drrary; and now Mr 
Leslie remembered how full of faith— how repentant was his death! 
bed, and though his tears fiowed in abundance, they were not bittSr 
drops. 



CHAPTER LXL 

AMD Rosalie— did she 'know that he who had been to h^ a« n i«-ai.— 
-he whom she so loved-in whom she felt w w^^^^^J^ 
been thus snatched firom this world? ™^ ^ mterest, had 

Manv were the anxious inquiries she made far Arfni^ ..i • 
peatedfytoseehim. Mr. LesUe said he wa? midfn^*^^^^ 
WthhetoMherhewasdead. "^ "^ ^^ "A'-^^^nawusly iff-at 

This intelligence, at any other time, would mdMi\ >»««* .iu-^ :. , 
sorelv. Now she received it with itjsiSSK 
herself stending so completely on thelrink ofScSS?^U ^^® ^8? 
one who like hersetf haa so ^ttle prospXf h^S^ ^^?J .«^« ^f> 
was far naore blest-mow favoured, when ^v^^it^^^^ 
existanoe of pam and uncertainty. reitovea early fgQjj^ ^ 

Mr. Laslia of ooam concealed fiom her the oiioumstMice^ 
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rioned ih6 event, but he told her of the blessed state in whidi htt^iM, 
and Bx)saiie wept tears of joy and gratitude. 

"My brother \" she cried, as she pressed to her lips the dark lock 
which Mr. Leslie had pkced within her hand, "with the bleasing of 
Heaven we shall soon see each other : and then how ioyfdl— ^ow pore 
will be onr intercourse, uninterrapted by every earthly, janing feehn? 
which here disturbs the tranquillity of hapjpiness. Oh ! in those Urasea 
re^ons, where I humbly hope to be reunited to my kind Artoro^wlttt 
bliss may we not be permitted to enjoy there—where the irknm we 
love never die and leave us to sorrow— in that celestial abode where 
shines the sun that never sets— where that cahn reigns which is never 
to be disturbed." 

The day had nearly arrived when Eosalie was to set out for fair- 
bourne. Every arrangement which kindness could sugsest had been 
formed for her comfort and ease. The white cotta^ nad beenpare- 
pared, and restored to the state in which she had left it. 

Bosalie, who had hitherto appeared to be in an astomshing- state of 
composure, evinced, two days previous to her departure, a degree of 
restlessness which was remarked by all those around her : anaahe at 
length particularly requested to see Lady Behnont, who had not yet 
that day paid her accustomed visit. 

On her arrival, Eosalie begged to be left alone with he^ and then, 



fixing her large eyes npon^ie countenance of her benevolent Mend, 
she said, "Dearest lady, do not think me ungrateful— never to be sa- 
tisfied— I have still another boon to ask before I leave London. With 
all the kindness I have received— the benefits for which I am so truly 
thankful ; still I feel that I have a load to shake off my hearc btfore I 
can quite die in peace. On one point I am stiU unsatisfied. Start 
not, when I tell vou that I wish once more to see Lord litz-Emesit; 
and I must see nim in the presence of Lady Consttmce. I have long 
perceived by your countenance that all is not rifht there, but it must 
be— shall be. I know him w'elli he is formed for such happiness as 
would be ensured to him by a nmon with her, sweet lady— and oh !— 
what torture it is to me— the thought stiU haunts me— that I have 
been the cause of dividing two hearts which were created to constitute 
the happiness of each other ; I should be so calm— so peacefolr-no 
thpTU^Ets but those of heaven would intrude themselves npon my 
mind, were it not for this one care, which seems to impede my pro- 
gress— dra^s me down to earthl>[ feelings. Lady Constance has pro- 
mised to visit me to-morrow ; will yon— dearest— kindest kdy— will 
you endeavour to contiive this, by me, so much desired meeting r Can 
you not bring Lord Eitz-Emest, at the same time, into my presence 1^' 
Lady Belmont hesitated. She felt that it would be ahnost too great 
a trial for all parties, and Eosalie, perceiving and reading her thon^iits, 
exckimed with the most vehement earnestness^ " Oh ladv, do not jSdter 
in your acquiescence to my request ; I have ponderea deeply upon 
what I now propose ; Pitz-Emest thinks of me as I was in those days, 
when sickness had not robbed me of external advantages— I believe 
t)hat I was fair to look upon^ and now he will see me as I am ^ this 
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ndaumt-'^ death-like sliadow about to pass away-4he very tnglit of 
mj spectre-like form will at once chase every remaming feeling bat 
that of sadness. My voice will be like one speaking from the grave. 
My hollow feeble accents will sound the note of death^ and truly happy 
shoidd I be, conld its last remaining breath be spent in implonng hnn 
to be trae to her who will be the joy and consolation of his future life. 
Bo not deem my request impracticable— romantic— reljr upon me— the 
wards of one hovering between life and death are sometimes prophetic. 
I see you will promise me ; and then the dying Eosalie will not have 
(me wish ungranfied." 

I^ce Eitz-Emest had seen Eosalie, a change indeed had come over 
her. When last he looked upon her she was in the full radiance of 
dress — of brilliancy. The work of death had not then commenced its 
final— fatal havoc ; the bud was still beautiful, and perfect to the sight, 
ahhoiig;h the destroying cankerworm had begun its devourmg work 
within its folded leaves. As Eosalie had imaged, when !Fitz-Emest 
dwelt upon her memory, he saw her ima^e as it had been on that fatal 
night, when clinging to his feet in aU tne graceful abandon of grief, 
she deprecated his rash passion. He saw her, as she was then, with 
the ricn dress of crimson, the golden ornaments encircling her arms 
and waist— her splendid hair floating in wild luxuriance over her neck 
and bosom ;— he did, indeed, think of her as the beautiful woman, and 
as such, notwithstanding all his efforts to conquer the feeling, he still 
felt towards her. He heard that she was ill— dying, but still it was 
the lovely— the fascinating Rosalie — ^the actress whose talent had en- 
slAved the hearts of all who saw her» whose image glittered in his 
mind. 

The morning after EosaHe so earnestly requested to see him, !Fitz« 
Ernest, with a heart sinking with emotion, and steps tremulous with 
the agitation which shook nis whole frame, followed his mother into 
a room, whose chastened light tlurew a sort of quiet shade over ev^ 
object ; and how feebly could words pourtray his feelings, when his 
eyes fell on all that remained of the lovely— fascinating cantainee. 

On a couch she lav, wrapped in the folds of a white dress, her 
head supported by pillows ; and had it not been for the rehef of a tress 
of raven black that had escaped from the small cap which conjBned the 
still luxuriant hair— and for the shades of the lashes which fringed her 
half-closed eyes;— so marble were the cheeks— the lips of the reclining 
figure, that amidst the mass of white drapery which surrounded it, at 
first sight the face could scarcely be discerned ; but as Lady Behnont 
approached the sofa, Sosalie suddenly opened her eyes; and neither 
disease nor the near approach of death had been able to dim their 
lustre ; like the glow-woim, their light shone forth brightlv, enlivening 
for a moment the surroundmg gloom. Affection beamed fondly as she 
looked upon her friend, and a flash of more vivid feeling darted from 
tfaem, as they rested upon Fitz-Emest. who, motionless from agitation^ 
-was unable to advance. But after a snort pause the sick girl held out 
one of her thin, transparent hands. 

^'litas-iEmest/' she said in a voice faint and hollows withaQ he( 
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fldtf^posflessioiL for a brief moment there was a rash of feeling at her 
heart, which she believed till then she had wholly oon^nered. 

Lady Belmont, mnch affected, left the room, and FitzrErnest, whom 
this appeal at once ronsed. was in another instant kneeling by her 
side, bending over the pale hand, which he pressed reverentiaJly to his 
lips, whilst he vamhr endeavonred to repress the grief which trembled 
throngh his whole frame. Bosalie spofe : 

** I nave longed for this moment— ardently desired to see you—- once 
more 1— anxiety on yonr account has been the greatest pain that I have 
endured :— you find me altered— do not grieve for me. 1 thank Heaven 
I am no longer the Bx)salie who has been the unintentionAl cause of so 
much evil— and, believe me, that I should be happy— perfectly hat)py 
— ^but for the thought 61 you.— Yes," she contmued, "'tis m your 
power to calm my every remaining care." 

Eitz-Emest continued silent, his voice was choked with straggling 
tears. She therefore continueo, "I shall die stiU with the wretched 
idea upon my conscience that it is I who have severed you from your 
betrothed— that it is I who have caused disappointment to those to 
whom I owe so much— oh ! this dreadful thought, how it haunts me 
—tortures me— how it interferes with my prayers, and breaks my 
feverish rest. — Gould I but see her hand m yours— could I but hear 
you plight your fidth to one who so well deserves your love— then 
should V' and she devoutly folded her hands upon her breast, "laj ms 
down in peace, and take my rest— in tranquillity and happiness. I go 
to Fairboume to-morrow, Fitz-Emest— how thrice blest I shall be, 
4f I am permitted, even for a few short hours only, to inhale once more 
the gemal breezes, which methinks will waft refreshment to my soul— 
if I can only carry with me a mind unshackled by the weight of this 
one heavy care." 

As she thus spoke. Lady Belmont again entered the apartment, but ' 
riie was not alone. In her hand she led Lady Constance DelaveL It 
was a moment of agonising surprise to some of the assembled group— 
of agitation to all. 

Lady Constance, at the sight of Fitz-Emest. hid her face on the 
ahoulder of Lady Belmont; and starting on his feet, he looked anxi- 
ously from the pale BosaUe to the droopmg girl who hung fcg: sup- 
port upon his mother. 

" Fitz-Emest/* said Eosalie, "lead Lady Constance to me." 

Fitz-Emest mstantlj obeyed her command. He approaches and 
taking the hand of his destined bride, gently drew her towards the 
sofa. Rosalie raised herself, and looked fixedly firom one to another ; 
then addressing Fitz-Emest she said, " Say you will love her— will you 
cherish her, as your beloved wife— and promise, that death alone shall 
again separate you F" 

Fitz-Iniest knelt beside her couch, and Constance, impelled by an 
impulse w;hich she could not control, did so likewise. 

Bosali^' he said, in a voice which he in vain endeavoured to com- 
mand, " if Constance will accept a heart so crushed and humbled with 
•df-saproMh as miii^ which I now offer, I swear that I will be to her 
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all that you desire, as soon as grief, such as I must feel, has had its 
allotted period. — ^For you I must sorrow, for I shall always feel that it is 
I who made you thus— that I have been the means of cutting short the 
thread of your sweet life." 

" No ; speak not so," she exclaimed, "at this moment of joy. Mr. 
Leslie," she cried, " will you promise to join these hands, to ensure 
their lasting felicity ?" 

Mr. Lesbe came forward ; he saw with dread—with terror, the ex- 
citement of Rosalie — her exhausted frame— how could she bear it P 
He approached, he had only time to assure her that all her wishes 
would DC accomplished. A violent fit of coughing ensued, which left 
her exhausted — so feeble, that the very worst fears were excited. 

But it seemed that the hope of reaching Fairboume had almost the 
effect of keeping her alive ; had it not been for that hope, she could 
scarcelv have haa the energy left to live. 

For hours after this affecting interview she seemed hovering between 
life and death ; but at length she fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 
for a period so long, so unexnected, that those who lingered round her 
couch with such anxious wafchfulness trembled, when the idea crossed 
their imaginations that the sleep might become eternal— the sleep of 
death. However, to the astonisnment of all, she awoke refreshed and 
strengthened, ana all anxiety to commence her journey ; and it was 
with wonder and thankfulness that, at length, she reached the haven 
for which she had so long panted with such fervour. 



CHAPTER LXn. 



At the close of a beautiful summer^s day, the carriage stopped at 
the door of the white cottage. All was serene and cahn. It was one 
of those still evenings, when the silence of nature bears rather the 
character of death than of repose. Rosalie, when she was lifted out 
of the carriage, begged that she might be allowed to pause a few mo- 
ments before she entered the house. She felt that in all probability 
never again would she quit it, until that day when she shouldbe carried 
to her grave. 

She gave a long fond look around. The years that hml passed had 
done much there* Everything had ffourished—ini proved. The slirubs, 
which her own hands had planted, were luxuriant in blossom ; the 
trees which, when she bad last seen them, were in their infancy— full 
of leaf, and vigorous in 1heir growth. All had prospered save the 
blighted girl who now looked upon them. She had been transplanted 
from the genial soil, and had wit^iered— was about to die ; she had been 
formed to live under the glowing: ray of kindness. The flower of the 
valley would die upon the mounUin-top, m fiardy aa would the hardy 

B 
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2noimtiameer« now floiirislung up<m the 1^ 
and Me, if transported to the valley. 

For this moment had the poor ^1 sighed— oh ! how ardenth I and 
ffratefol was her heart that her wishes were thns acoomplished. Bat 
Human natore will put forth its thorns— the bitter must ever mingle 
with the sweet; and when she looked round upon l^e soenes of Eer 
once joyful existence— when she felt that every object breathed of 
happiness of which she was destined never to narteike— it was but 
natural that a feeling of regret should rise in her neart; and she mur- 
mured faintly, '* How happy could I be here." But she checked, with 
an effort, her rebellious thoughts : adding, "And I am happy— -here to 

She then requested to be taken into the house and laid upon hex own 
little bed, and from that bed she was scarcdy ever moved a^dn. The 
windows of the room commanded a view of the woods of Bebnont 
Abbey, and from amidst their clustering sumiher foliage rose the spire 
of Faarboume church. 

On this scene would Bosalie gaze with grateful rapture ; and i^m 
the open casement she inhaled the fragrant perfume of her favourite 
flowers. All around seemed to waft hiding on its wings. Supported 
by cushions, she lay, feeble, but not suffering; life was ebbing gently 
tram her.^ i)eath, as if in mercy to the sweet being it was about to 
claim as its own, was not rough in its advances; imperceptibly, even 
herself, was she drawing nearer and nearer to her last moments. 
Her weakness was great, but exauisite were her sources of enjoyment. 
All the Mends she loved so well, were by turns near her. Sne could 
lie tranquilly and watch the dear countenance of the sweet Mend of 
her youth. Lady Gertrude, who sat by her bedside, either reading to 
her, or speaking with those accents of tenderness which had ever been 
60 precious to the ear of Bosalie. 

Certainlv, the ^oor girl was highly favoured. There was a fascina- 
tion about ner which had strangely interested the feelings of the whole 
family: and, from the first to the last, they wero all injuenced by it; 
from the noble fathei^ to the baby Algernon, all had been led captive 
by a charm which laid hold of the best feelings of their nature. And 
Mr. Leslie, who loved the dying girl so well, how did he bear up 
whilst watching her daily, hourly— sinking into her last rest P 

The old man surprised aU around bv the firmness which he now 
evinced. He had nerved himself, wound himself up to the trial. As 
long as there was a motive for the exertion, he would be found firm 
and steadfast; therefore, no indulgence did he give to the softness of 
his heart. He called up all his resolution for the struggle^ and was 
thus able to sit by the bedside of the dej>art]ng spirit, breathmg in her 
ear words of consolation, of strengthening aid. 

Bosalie's mind was in a blessed state for translation from this world. 
She had long looked upon it as if it were receding from her view, and 
kept her eve steadily fixed upon another. But no vain-gloiious feel- 
ings filled ner mind; she was thoroughly humble; she ^ew her own 
imperfections, and prayed for forgiveness for her enorSt She toUMr. 
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'IMe that ahe w«s perfectly aware of the fenlta vbich, perliapB. had 
been the meana of expeditmg her early death. Perchaiiice, haa she 
atruggled more firmly against the morbid feelings tp which she had 

g' ven way, she misht 3ret have been spared. She allnded to the dia- 
It in which she nad indulged to the career which it was the will of 
Providence shonld be her lot; and she wonld say: "There was 
another feeling, dear Mr. Leslie, that I nnrtnred to my destruction, 
which I cherisned in my breast, when I ought to have plucked it out 
at the very first, and not allowed it to have taken auen root, that ita 
fibrea had twisted about my very heart-string ; so that when I did, 
indbed, tear it thence— oh ! it was at the forfeit of my life! My abort 
existence," ahe added, "would be a lesson of wisdom could it be read. 
It might teach, that unnualified submission to every decree of Heaven 
is a duty to which all ahould atrive most earnestly to attain. Had I, 
instead of giving way to despondency, beheld my trials in their proper 
l^ht— 4iaa I remembered mnn whence they came— the aggravated 
curcumstances of my case might have a£fectea me less. I ought to 
•hahre recollected, that the faults which spring up in the luxuriant soil 
of happiness, require the firm hand of adversity to extirpate them. 
In His love, m His mercy, the Ahnighty had stricken me, and I ought 
to have been resigned. My fate might be a warning to the young — 
the ardent. It miffht teU them not to make for themselvea idols — I 
formed one in my heart, and how enervating was its effect upon my 
mind. It took from me the power of exertion, and thus I sunx under 
the weight of what I had to endure. There are moments in my 
feverisk existence to which I look back with horror; moments of 
frantic delilsion. unsustained bv religious hope ; but the mercy vouch- 
aafed to me has been great ; and though late, the effort waa made— has 
Bucceeded ; and now, I have cast all off— every earthly care, every 
worldly hope, and I turn my thoug:hts, and look alone to Heaven." 

Thus would Ex)salie converse with her faithfal, excellent friend, and 
in his arms at length she expired ! 

It was on a lovelj evening of one of those summer days which seem 
so bright that it is loth to close ; the afternoon had been hot and 
aultry, but Bosalie felt not its genial warmth ; the cold damps of death 
were gathering upon her ; the sun was about to set, and a red gleam 
of departing ray shone foU into this chamber of sorrow. 

ftosalie, who had been lying quietly, and apparently sleeping, sud- 
denly opened her eyes. Ladv Belmont, who had been watching by 
her. rose hastily to let down the curtain. She feared the light had dis- 
turbed her ; but Eosalie said : " No, no^ dear lady. I love to look at 
it." Presently the bri^nt glow grew fainter and fainter, and soon a 
gloom aucceeded its brilliancy. Silence reigned in the apartment ; it 
waa broken by Eosalie, who faintly said : " Mr. Leslie, take me in 
your anna ; the moment is arrived." 

The heart-atricken old man passively obeyed. 

Once or twice she looked at nim without spjeaking a word, and then 
lifted up her eyea in auch a manner that it is utterly impossible for 
deaeription to poortray. But ber faithful friend understood her per- 
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fcctly; it was with a mixture of regret— of confidence in God— flad^f 
certainty that she was dyin^, that she looked from him to Heaven. 

Never— never, though often in sorrow and joy he had looked iip 
with her to the throne of merey, never had he seen her thus. The 
situation of a dymg person is so sing^olar, it seems neither to belong 
to this world or to toe next. 

She whispered to him. "You have ever been my ffuardian angrf— 
dearest and best of friends, farewell— you will soon fouow me.** These 
were her last words. 

But her, still unglazed eyes fixed themselves with a never-to-be-for- 
ffotten expression of tenderness on Ladv Belmont, and her hand sought 
that of her attached nurse, who had been suinmoned hastily to the 
room ; these were the last testimonies of expiring love. " The feebte 
— ^fluttering^— thrilling^-oh ! how thrilling, pressure of the hand— the 
last fond look of the glazing eye turning upon her benefactress even 
from the threshold of existence, the faint, faltering accents struggling 
in death to give one more assurance of affection." 

And thus she died ; with the calm serene smile of a saint upon her 
lips. She was ripe from her birth into the life of an angel. Long 
already had she sought for happiness from the fountain whence blest 
spirits derive their bliss. 

She was proved by her sufferings. For a few short years did she 
feel the lot of mortality ; and these struggles, in which by her patience 
she so nobly gave proofs of submission to her heavenly Father, we 
humbly hope have rendered her entrance into the land of bliss the 
more certain. 

Surrounded by her dearest friends she died happy, and her death 
as but a passage into that eternal state, in which we confidently rely 
that her happiness wiU be far greater than that of the most favoured 
of those she leaves on earth. 

" For when the sbort repose of death is past, 
Then transport follows— bliss ! — eternal bliss !"* 



CHAPTEB. LXm. 



Deep was the sorrow which reigned around. Eosalie was indeed 
gone ! those eyes of beauty were closed, never more to fix their radiant 
glances on those she so much loved. It was a sad moment to all, for 
though the event had been for some time hourly expected, yet when 
it did arrive every one seemed unprepared. 

The young people received the mtelligence with that burst of strong 
and genuine giief which is the characteristic of their age, but liody 
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Cteikade's soitow was not the tear forgot as soon as shed; her love 
for Bosaiie had indeed jgrown with her srowth, and strengthened with 
her strength, and in yam she tried to caun her feelings : it was not till 
after her mother had led her weeping child to the bed on whioh the 
remains of the poor girl were lai^ tnaA Lady Gertrude conld in any 
way tranqnillise her mind; and it was after a most painful struggle 
that she at last prevailed upon herself to look upon a spectacle which 
abe imagined would harrow up her every feeling. 

But Ladj Belmont thought otherwise, and she was right ; for when 
tiie sorrowmg girl gazed on her cherished friend, how could she repine 
at her lot, for pen can feebly pourtray the heavenly composure which 
breathed &om her countenance— the happy, milo, ana augelic air 
which pervaded its every expression— truly 

" The rapture of repose was there." 

No symptom of pain or sorrow were to be traced in the beaatifrd 
marble face. 

" She still might doubt the tyrant's power, 
So fair — so calm — so softly sealed." 

Long did Lady Gertrude linger by the side of her whose remem- 
brance would ever be so dear. 

A kind of fascination chained her to the spot— a sweet and soothing 
sorrow had usurped the place of turbulent grief. And could she, in 
her selfish regret, have wished to recal the sweet sufferer to this world, 
which to her nad been one of such sadness ?— oh no ! 

'* Pleased would she rather hail her glorious flight, 
And trace her progress to the realms of day.^ 

But the moment had arrived : she must take a final farewell of all 
that was left of the still beautiM Eosalie. 

Gertrude knelt hj the side of the bed, and buried her face within 
her hand. The aspirations of her pure young heart, could they have 
been heard, would nave breathed no doubt of piety and holy thoughts, 
for she was praying. We can imagine the scene was one of deep, or 
affectinff interest. She had begged to be left alone for a few moments, 
and Lady Belmont, who well Imew her child, fdt convinced that what 
she asked would contribute to her future solace. 

What a contrast between the two friends! Lady Gertrude^ with 
every pulse beating in her animated frame, in the full powers of vitality, 
her cheeks flushed with emotion— with all her feelings fresh, ardent, 
and gbwing ; and then to look upon the cold— lifeless— statue-looking 
fonn which was stret-ched upon the bed of death ;— and to think that 
she was but a brief space before the radiant caniairice— whose talents 
—whose beauty had captivated thousands. But in death she was still 
most lovely to look upon; she seemed as if in a deep sleep; the 
tender hand of her nurse had arrauged her last dress with the most 
jsxqmaite care, and although with a heart half broken the sad office 
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badbem joeifonaed, stiU she lingered over it; it was her hBb—hoA 
senrioe. One dark tress had been arranged on either side of her fair 
face, and oh! the beauty of her long dark lashes ! and the pencilled 
brows, now more than eyer conspicaons, from the startling whiteiiiesa 
of the skin. 

The room was deoorated with the choicest flowers that the gardens 
nd green-houses ooold afford; bnt one magnificent white moss-rose 
alone was nennitted to be placed on the corpse. It seemed truly the 
. emblem of her own sweet self. 

Qertmde, deeply engaged in her own absorbing thonghts, scarcely 
heeded the opemng of the door, nor the approach of another person, 
/ nntil she felt tiiat some one was kneelhig by her side. She nncoyerea 
her eyes and beheld Mr. Leslie, and then she felt that her sorrow, great 
as it was, oonld not be compared to that which he snfiered. She had 
not seen him since the event had taken place ; she was aware that ^e 
was not sujficiently firm and composed for an interview so affecting to 
both. Her agitation must increase his, and now, as her eyes fell iox 
his pale^ haggard countenance— in his form that was shrunk to a de- 
gree which was quite startling to behold, she read a tale of grief which 
checked her own emotions. Truly he looked the broken-hearted 
father of an only child. 

"Mr. Leslie, she cried, "bless God with me for His goodness to 
this beloved being. See how in death she smiles upon us.'' 

And indeed she might have expressed herself in the beautiful words 
of the poet, 

<< Was this then death? 
Oh, soft yet sadden change I — ^what shall I call thee? 
No more— no more thy name be death." 

Gertrude felt now was the time to nerve her own spirits and turn 
comforter. 

" Eemember," she added, " all the suffering of her life ; how little dbe 
was formed to struggle through the difficulties that surrounded her. I 
felt selfishly— almost sinfully, before I had seen her thus ; and now 
even I— her friend who loved her with an attachment onlv to be 
equalled by yours, little could I have believed that even I should think 
it wicked to wish to recal her to this mortal state.'* 

Mr. Leslie bowed his head; his lipa faintlv murmured the woid . 
" Amen," but there waa a deep despondency in his air, which was truly • 
affecting. { 

i " Let me take her place, dear sir— let me be to you the daughter of . 
your remaining years." cried Ladv Gertrude. " I know I can never be 
like her in your affieotionsT-but stilL as the friend whom she so 
dearly loved, I may be precious ; and here by the side of her remains 
X pledge myself to he your devoted, affectionate child. It will ever be 
the sweetest study of my life to endeavour to alleviate your sorrow." 

^ The afflicted old man coidd only weep his answer. He pressed the 
kind hands of the sweet ^1 repeatedhr to his lips—to his heart, se^* 
ing thus to show hia gratitude. But he lookea upon the oountenanM 
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of the Mihrorfe BosalicL aid lie fdft tint in tlds iradd aH ma Ofcr 
with Idni; that at bb amneed 9ep nodiin^ aeam ooaM ravine the 
crashed affiMtioiis of Ins heart. M thai loiumied to Umidiilsi he 
exiatedy vaa to ho^ and pn^ that lie tBOf^t be leanited m another 
eztttenoe to her, in idioae gixfe vaa hfoned hn wannest eactiily 
feelings. 



CHAPTER LHV. 



THXstoiyof BiMalieiaiKnrahiOfltataaend. A few more pertnig 
words, and all that lelates to her will be tokL In death she was 
hoooiued and eherished, as she had ever been wben living, hj the 
friends who had taken suck a wann interest in her welfoie. In the 
spot she had so kn« mailed ovt as the restbg-idaoe for which she so 
ardently panted-4£e shaded corner in the cbniohyard of FbirbonmeL 
under the shelter of the old yew-tiee, did they prepare her Krave; and 
it was with a touching degree of tendemess and consideration lo her 
sli^btest wish that every ammgement had been made. It was charac- 
teristic of the kindliness of feeung which actnated each impulse of this 
amii^le fnnily. Perhaps no fioneral pageant was ever more affecting 
than the 8unnl& nnostentations bniial of this poor girL The heart* 
stiiTing somui of the passing bell told its notes in every ear, and stole 
with its pervading melanchQly over evezy lull and valley, giving a sad* 
dening iimnence & all the knoscane. 

The hour for the ceremony had been fixed to take place in the even- 
. The splendour of the summer sun would then be dimmed. They 
felt that its bright cheerfol i^lare would be like mockery to their 

ness ! It was an inteiestmg sight, though yery mournful. 

Honoured were the remains of Rosalie by the presence of the noble 
Biarauis and his vounger sons ; Pitz-Emest was not there. The spot 
itsetf was beautiful and picturesque in the extreme. The red shades 
which lingered at the dose of a lovely da^ gave a glowing tint to all 
around ; and a thrush that had long built its nest in the old vew-tree, 
ima pouring forth its sweetest mdody-'it sounded like nature's re- 
quiem to the child of song. 

On looking upon the countenance of those who stood around the 

sKve, what different aspects sorrow exhibited 1 Mr. Leslie, enfeebled 

the lowest ebb of weakness from the sufferings of his mind, leant 
for sunpojrt upon the ann of the young Lord Henry. The breeze had 
wafted his scanty grey hairs in disorder over his furrowed brow— -his 

r I were red and heavy, but he did not weep— his gaze was fixed upon 
coffin withan enression of hopeless thought—noiseless grief. But 
the affectionate vonth who now sustained him, the yerv personification 
of happiness^of manly beauty, how unchecked were the sobs of sym* 
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pathy and feeling that heaved from his breast ! Death, how appalling 
u it to the yoimg and happy ! As we g^row older we learn to looKtcpon 
it in a manner less terrif jdng. The evils of the world have taught ns, 
as we progressed in onr journey of life^, that there are worse trials to. 
endnre than even the death of those we idolise. But to the yoong it is 
viewed as the horror of horrors. They look not upon it as the mfld 
angel of death, but as the km£[ of terrors. Thev have not gathered the 
experience of evil Hope is m its infancy, and gilds the future with 
the bright visions of anticipated happiness ! 

And then the sorrowing nurse! She who had watched the flowrar 
from its first sweet bud, who had tendered it— nourished it with her 
own hand— administerea to it through weal and woe, how tenderly ! 
how faithfully ! Now her task of love was over, and in the careworn 
countenance of the poor woman the feelings of her heart might plainly 
be read. Humbly had this kind servant performed her dulr. No re- 
compense had she sought but that which she doived from the comfort 
of feeling useful to her she senred with such fidelity and devotion ; and 
confidently may we trust that actions such as hers are noted by Him, 
whose eye is upon every labour of love— every Christian svmpathy — 
every virtue humbly exercised. Tender were the tears that fell upon 
the new-made grave, and slow and lin^ring were the steps of the 
mourners, who at length retreated from it. 

Mr. Leslie was borne almost lifeless to the abbey, and if tender, 
unremitting kindness could have soothed his f^iefs, he mi(^ht have 
been C9mforted. There were those whose dehcate assiduities were 
increasing in their efforts to assuage his anguish ; but sorrow, although 
it does not often kill, may yet bow down the soul to a state so low, 
that though existence contmues to ebb on, it is a darkened, dreary 
state; and ''let those vouch for the truth of this idea who have had 
the portals of the tomb closed between them and the being they have 
loved best on earth— who have sat on its threshold, and are, as it were, 
shut out in a cold and lonely world, from whence all that was most 
lovely and loving has departed." For many and many a sad day he 
walked about in a mournful reverie, seemingly unconscious of the 
world around hka ; and though he lived on, it was in a fixed and con- 
stant depression of spirits. "The agony of the first feeling might 
have softened into pensive meditation of all that she was in her short 
life. He did not attempt to root out the remembrance from his heart : 
it was with him when he died, although then it had changed into joyfol 
expectation.*' 

And Eitz-Emest, did he endure with calmness the intelligence thai 
»11 was over P It was midnight ; all was hushed and still at the white 
eotta^, but a light glimmered from the window^ where Johnson sat 
watching for the last night. The coffin was stiU undosed, and no 
ehangehad yet come over the features of the pale corpse that it oon- 



A faint knock was heard at the cottage door. Johnson appeared as 
if fihe had expected it, for immediately she arose, softly descended the 
stairs, opened the door, and let in the tall figure of a man, whose person 
was concealed by a large doak. 
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He seized her hand couvulsively, no words were uttered, but in the 
stillness of the night sounds of suppressed grief were heard to burst 
from both. The stranger seemed to pause, as if irresolute— as if 
striving to gain strength for some great effort. At length he whis- 
pered in a low, hollow voice, " I am prepared— let me go at once ;** 
and then he followed Johnson into the chamber of death. And there 
we will not intrude. It was a hallowed sanctuary— we will not expose 
to the public eye all the anguish of his labouring heart, as he gazed 
upon her, whom he accused himself of having precipitated into an 
early grave — ^at least, whose ungovemed passions haa expedited her 
deatL 

He had suffered much, and deeply had he repented ; in sackcloth 
and ashes would he now have deplored his errors. 

After a lengthened time passed within the sacred predncts of this 
chamber, Fitz-Emest depwted, and it was with a heart purified. 
Never did the impression which he this night received leave ms mind. 
To the hour of his dissolution, it will assuredly serve as an impressive 
monitor, and Rosalie's wishes will indeed, be fulfilled to their utmost 
extent. And if it is permitted, that blessed spirits may look u^on 
those they have left on earth, what delight to her celestial perception 
to know that he, whom she so truly, so purely loved, was olessed in 
goodness, in virtue, learnt in that one lesson m which she played so 
conspicuous a part— that fatal yielding to the dictates of a morbid un- 
govemed feeling. 

The white rose placed on the bosom of the fair remains was gone, 
and also a tress of her hair; and whenever Eitz-Emest pays the debt 
of mortality, no doubt these relics will be found in some secret recess 
where he has ever fondly and faithfully treasured them. 



CONC^LIJSION. 



Sovs time has passed since the subsequent passages were written. 

Sir Erancis Somerville, to the astonishment of every one, after a 
laoffthened and most nainfol illness, recovered entirely from the effects 
of the wound inflicted by the unhappy Arturo. To complete his re- 
storation, he was advised to pass a wmter abroad, and thither he went 
accompanied bv Mr. Leslie, who, at the repeated and earnest en- 
treaties of the baronet, was at length induced to make so great an 
effort. This almost broken-hearted old man was certainly one of the 
last companions whom we should have imagined the jgay Sir Erancis 
would have chosen— but so it was ; and he urged his request in a 
manner which, after some demur, overcame all Mr. Leslie's scruples ; 
and truly, could he ever again experience feelings of satisfactioii, they 
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myit liaye beeti enfendered bjf witnessing- daily, hourly— tlie ini|«r6ve- 
ment of the mind and heart of the yoimg man. The experience d 
Borrow, of flick ness, hnd wronght a tot^l change in his ideas — ^the whole 
sapett of kis tbo^^glita had idtered ' till now, he had turned his eyes 
gedolouslv from the dark aide of life, and had boked upon thia world 
in one lig-tt alone, and that a fiatteriag^ one. 

But, touched bj the hand of adversity, the yery fabric of blias that 
fancy had raised up for bim vanished away. He beheld this world 
stripped of its gaudy colours— reduced to itsjproper level. The time 
he had misspent, the faculties be had misapphed— his foolish levity— 
hia criniinal pursuits —all arose in nainfal retrospect before him. 

Such meditation, assisted by the words of the excellent and pious 
old niau, produced a total change in his character. They revived those 
faint sparks of fjoodness in his nature which had so nearly been extin- 
guish t^d m his dissipated career ; and gave rise at last to nrinoiples and 
conduct which insured hia future respectability and exceflence. 

Lord and Lady Belmont had already become much interested in 
their nephew—anxiously had they tended him during the period when 
he lay in ?'^ li-i ■ ] ?^s a state in Gnbrirlli's parlour m Regent-street; 
eveu theii I i.i j^ i; re with which be supported his suffering, and his 
generous for^veness of the wretched Italian, had pronitiated their 
love and adnuration; and when, after a lengthened period spent on the 
tjontinent (during which time they corresponded constantly), he rc- 
tiirned to Engmid, it was with affection and pleasure they received 
him. 

On Sir Francis Somerville's return to London he asain entered into 
the world; but he had marked out for himself a decidedly different 
line from that which he had taken formerly. He had sold his house 
and furniture in I^-street, and had purchased another mansion. 
There were recollections that he gladly would banish for ever from 
his mind, for the impression they had left was still painful in the ex- 
treme. 

He went more into general society, and took his place as a man of 
fortune and talent. By degrees he shook off all intimacy with his former 
associates, and with them his ci-devatU companion Templeton : but he 
was kind to him as far as his purse was concerned, and exerted his in- 
terest to get him some small situation abroad, as he had married 
Fanny, and was anything but "flush/' as he termed it, in his circum- 
stances. 

When this story was concluded, there was a prospect that seemed 
every day ripening into certainty, which was that of our baronet bein^ 
a smtor lor the hand and heart of one of his fair cousins ; and there is 
little doubt that Lady Geraldine will have every prospect of happiness 
with one who has so noblv shaken off the chams of vanit]^ and foUy. 
He had been betrayed by the flattering gale ; he was insensibly carried 
down the stream by the multitude of evil-doers, who are for ever sur- 
rounding the young and prosperous ; but being aroused by the sense 
of danger, he manfully overcame the eyiL by a steady adherence to the 
dictates of oonsdenoe and duty ; and in his future life, his 8tatio3t-4ua 
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fortnne^-lus talents will be exercised in tbeir proper maimer— no 
longer as heretofore, merely to administer to self-inouj^nce and luxury, 
bnt earnestly and nnceasmgiy applying them to their legitimate pnr- 
jK>ses-'shedaingli^ht and lustre over tne sphere in which he moves. 

Prosperity contmued to pour its rich stream upon the Belmont 
family. ^They were so truly ^ood and excellent— every action of their 
lives so influenced to one feeBng, the desire of doing their duty to God 
and man, that surely a blessing accompanied everv event of their lives. 
Nothing befals the virtuous fortuitously. Each circumstance pos- 
sesses its link in that great chain of causes which is appointed to carry 
on their improvement and felicity. Even the seemmffly discordant 
chances in the lives of ^d men are made unon the whole to concur 
and conspire for promotmg their happiness at last. 

Lady Gertrude, the constant, tender friend of Bosalie, is happy as 
a wife and as a mother. The same warm affectionate nature which 
shone so conspicuously in early vouth, influenced her feelings in all 
the new ties which in after-lifb she acquired; but present happiness 
has not obliterated the memory of thej[>ast; and in the unremitting 
respect and tender^— almost filial— affection, which she evinces toward* 
l\fr. Leslie, her never-ceasing love for the lost !Eosalie is most beauti- 
fully pourtrayed. 

Mrs. Elton, or rather Madame GabiieUi, remained at the white 
cottage until her death, which took place about six months after the 
demise of her daughter. The devoted nurse remained a favoured 
guest at the abbey until Mr. Leslie's return from the coiitinent ; and 
then she took up her abode with him, at a small home in which he 
settled^ a few miles from the village of fyrboume ; and she served 
him with that fidelity and kindness which had ever characterised her 
actions. 

Mr. Leslie would not listen to the wishes of his friends that he 
should remain constantly at the abbe^. He wished, he said, to be 
within an easy distance of his place ol burial, but he had not courage 
to revisit a spot saddened by so many bitter reflections. His was 

" An eye which conld not brook 
A moment on that grave to look." 

His life, however, was cheered by a constant sight of every member 
of a family who alone had the power of reviving any feeline^ of interest 
in his heit. Fain would they have overwhelmed him with proofs of 
their esteem, but his wants were few, and his wishes were Dounded 
to the one nope which alone sustained his drooping spirits— that of 
soon quitting this world, and rejoining the child of his affections in 
another and nappier existence; out it was grateful to his kind heart 
to know that prosperity and happiness were the lot of those he knew 
to be so worthy of evexv blessing. 

The last act of his clerical lue was to read the nuptial benediction 
over Fitz-Emest and Lady Constance. We wiU not attempt to fathom 
any of the feelings which must have strongly aeitated the hearts of 
thooe three persons on that occasion. Mr. Leslie bad performed a 
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sacred promise, and he felt reKeved of a load of responsibility; and it 
is with real satisfaction that I am enabled to aoo, that the event 
brought with it the happiest results. The future lives of Fitz-Emest 
and Constance were truly peaceful, tmlj happj, and every year that 
passed strengthened the attachment which Titz-Emest felt towards 
nis tender and loving wife. 

Gentle reader, should your steps ever lead yon to the neighbourhood 
of Fairboume, visit the picturesque churchyard: and in a fihaded 
comer on the south side of the church— you will be directed to it by 
the conspicuous and wide-spreading yew-tree— there you will see a 
grave. It is surrounded by a hancEome iron railing. Within its en- 
closure, if perchance it should be summer^ your eye will be attracted 
by a blaze of blossom; for there the choicest roses are planted, and 
flourish in the richest luxuriance. 

Not a blade of rank grass— not a noxious weed— dares to spring 
near this consecrated spot ! A ffardener who formerly lived with Mr. 
Leslie, and who now works at tne abbey, has in his possession a key 
of the enclosure ; and it is his office— one which he fulfils with assidu- 
ous care — ^to keep the cherished spot in the most exquisite order. 

A large fiat stone had at first alone been placed over the opening 
of the vault which had been constructed underneath ; but now, there 
stands upon it a marble pedestal, bearing on its base a small vase of 
the most chaste and beautiful workmanship. An unknown hand had 
done this. From whence it came has never vet been ascertained. Li- 
deed, few inquiries were ever made upon the subject. On the vase 
was inscribed the following words : 

" Sweet harmonist I and beautiful as sweet I 
And young as beautiful ! and good as young V* 
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NOVELS AND TALCS 

OF 

Sir ttarb gufa f^M, it, Ij. 



Oodolphin. 

It. M. (December lit.) Large Edition, cloth gilt, d«. Gd. 

*' Godot:phin " has less tigour and less profimdiiy than 
the best of the writer's Actions, but it has an exquisite grace ^ 
of setttiine;it and a slngnlair fascination 6f style. It oontiliiis, '^ 
perhaps, too, on the whole, the most acenrate of til Bnlwer's 
representations of that cold and glittering surface of society 
which the French entitle the beau numde. 

Disowned. 

If. 6^. (1855.) Large Edition, cloth giUf 3«. 0(2. 

The ^' Disowned," with a more defective narratiye and 
kss sparkling diction^ gives glimpses of a much lofUer tone 
of mind, of greater capacifies for pathos, of grander ideals 
of human character and the nobler aims of humAn life. 
Perhaps a finer picture of the Christian Stoio than is given 
to us in the effigies of the principal hero in the "Disowned," 
Algernon Mordaunt, is not to be found in prose fiction. 

Devercux. 

U.M. (1855.) Large Edition, cloth giU, St. ed. 

The mystery that pervades the plot is admirably sustained, 
and is derived, not from the iiiierior sources of external 
incident, but the complicated secrets of the human heart. 
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Zauoui. * 

1 v« nd, (1 855 ,) X arv/f Editit^n, c loth glU, 3|. 6d, 

" Zasont " is perhaps leas lilted "by the many Ibnii the 
f];eiifraUt5 of itK compftiijons, bat it haa pspecinl admirers, 
who rank it above them ulL IndependenlJy of the deptli 
und richness of its less visible pottry BJid wisdom^ it eon- 
takis pflssftgea of tenderness and power, of wild fant;y nnd 
sombre gnuid^mr, that irresistibly chain the more ijnagijia- 
tive cUsa of readetSi 

Leila ; or, The Siege of Granada. 
Calderon; or, The Courtier. 

1». (IS55<) Large Edition^ cloth gilt^ 2», 

Both these must lie regarded as bold and rapid sl^ etches, 
by a master-hand^ rather than elaborate and ^Bii^hed per- 
form auees of careful art 

Lucretia, 

It, dd. (1855.) Largt EdUianf cloth giltf 4ff. 

" LcrcBJETiA ; or, The Childhkn of Kj<jht," rather erra 
from the over exertion of strengtb. The vigour of its 
dcjscriptioiifj is not sufficiently rtssirained by art, and carjies 
terror too fiir into the regions of pain. 
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Harold. 

U. 0^. (1B55.) Iidr^f Edition^ cloth giUf 1«. 

So truly natinniil is thia worlt in its spirit, and ho repltte 
with interest and vaJue is tlie infotmatioTi it contwus, 
whether of manners^ custom^T ^^^ origin of vftrious rftoes 
that people our isknd^ tlio causes of polidc^ evt^nta that^ 
ho\Vfever remote, have bequeathed influeuces which rale ua 
at this <ltty, that tbo cttreful p^^nisal of ** Hasouj " bi?conit;s 
almost the duty of every weU-iustmcted EogUshman. 

The Caxtons. 

(1 855. ) Large EdUiorij cloih g ilt^ U. 

The moral bequeathed by th© Caxton Fenjily has receiTed 
tmWersHl upprobatioo. It runs broadly and healthfully ftloDg 
the whole cempositioii, sporting with us by the way, and 
leaving u^ happier and better at the dose- 
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My NoveL 

2 Vi>U.i Large Edition^ cloth gilt, Sa- 



lt is from its immeDso breadth of comptiebendon, its 
mature repose of thoaght, it;* felidtous selectton of the 
results of a mo«t diversified experience, that " Mv Novei." 
is indtjed par emphasU entitled to the name it assumes; and 
if not the loftiest of Bulwera works is certainly his cem- 
pletest nAvel. 
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